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THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SECTION I. 

THE CENKKAL HI'jTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


1. Tn K jirtluous attempts made by the pen- cent, 
tiffs, in the preceding centuiy, to advance the xvii. 
glory and juajesty of the see of Rome, by ex- V 
tending the limits of the Christian church, and^^^^ 
sprea<ling the gospel through the distant nations, i^ge ^ ' 
met with much opjiosition j and as they were 
neither well conducted nor properly supported, .t 
their fruits were neither abundant nor pennanent. 

Hut in this century the same attempts wei*e re- 
newed with vigour, crowned with success, and 
contributed not a little to give a new degree of 
stability to the tottering grandeur of the papacy. 

'Phey werrj bog»m by Gregory XV. who, by 
the ndvicii of liis confessor Narni, founded at 
Rome, in the year 102 % the famous Congregation 
lor the Propagation of ♦ha Faith, and enriched it 
with ample revenues. This congregation, which 
consists of thirteen cardinals, two priests, one 
monk, and a secretary [«], is designed to propa- 


Qrt] Siicli is tile number of members belonging to tfus Con- 
grrgation as tliey stand in the original Bull of Gre^ry XV. 
See Bullarlum Roman, tom. iii. p. 4*72. edit. Luxemburg.— 
rerri mentions the same number, in his Etat Present dc 
J'Kglise Homaincs p. Bui u different account U given by 

VOL. V. i; 
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gat^ and maii^tain the rclf^n' of Rome in all 
sEc-r cornel’s of the world. Its riches and 

V. J y possessions were so prodigiously augmented hy 
the munificence of Urban VIII. and tlic liberality 
-of an incredible number of donors, that its funds 
ai’e, at this day, adequate to the most expensive 
and magnificent undertakings. And, indeed, the 
enterprises of this Congregation arc great and 
extensive. By it a vast number of missionaries 
arc sent to the remotest parts of the world ; books 
'of various kinds published, to facilitate the study 
of foreign and barbarous languages ; the sacred 
writings, and other pious productions, sent abroad 
to the most distant cornel’s of the globe, and ex- 
hibited to each nation and country in tlieir own 
language and charactei’s ; seminaries founded for 
the sustenance and education of a prodigious 
number of young men, set apart for the foreign 
missions ; houses erected for the instruction and 
support of the pagan youths that are yearly sent 
from abroad to Rome, that they may return from 
thence into their respective countries, and become 
the instructors of their blinded brethren : not to 
mention the charitable establishments, that are 
<lesigned for the relief and support of those who 
have suffered banishment, or been involved in 
other calamities, on account of their stedfast 


attachment to the religion of Rome, and their zeal 
for promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such arc 
the arduous and complicated scluiines, with the 
execution of which this^Congi’egation is charged ; 
but these, though the principal, are not the only 
objects of its attention ; its views, in a word, are 
vast, and its exploits almost incredible. Its 


Ayinon, in liis Tableau «le la Clour <le Rome, part III. rb. iii. 
p. 279. for lio niiikeH lliis uongrepation to consist of ei^Iitccn 
cardinals, one of the popc’.s secretaries, one apostolical pnithoin)- 
tary, one referendary, and one of llie as.sesKors, or secretaries of 
the inquisition. 
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nioinboi's hold their assemblies in a splendid and cent. 
niiignifieent palace, whose delightful situation 
adds a singular lustre to its beauty and gran- 
deur [6]. 

II. To this famous establishment another, less xb* cot. 
magnificent, indeed, but highly useful, was added, >*«'» s'® 
in the year 1027, by Pope Urban VIII. under 511^ 4 ^",!. 
the denoniinajLion of a College, or Seminary 
the Propagation of the Faith. This seminary isvlir? 
set apart for the instruction and education of those 
who are designed for the foreign missions : and 
they*are here buought up, with the greatest care, in 
the knowledge of all the languages and sciences that 
are necessary to prepare them for propagating the 
(xospel among the distant nations. This excellent 
foundation was due to the zeal and munificence 
of John Baptist Villes, a Spanish nobleman, who 
resided at the court of Rome, and who began by 
presenting to the pontiff all his ample possessions, 
together with his house, which was a noble and 
beautiful structure, for this pious and generous 
purpose. His liberality excited a spirit of pious 
emulation, and is followed with zeal even to this 
day. The. Sein’uary was at first committed by 
Urban to the care and direction of three canons 
of the patriarchal churches ; but this appointment 
was aftenvards changed, and ever since the year 
iGtl, it is governed by the Congregation founded 
by Gregory XV [c]. 


[A] The authors who ha-, o given an account of this congre* 
Ration are mentioned by Fabricius, 'n his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi 
Exoriens, cap. xxxiii. p. 566. Add to these, Dorotheus Ascanius 
De Montibiis Pietatis Ecclesise Roman, p. 522. where there is a 
complete list of the books that have been published hy this con- 
gregation, from its first institution until the year 1667. 

fc] Helyot, Histoirc des Ordres Monastiques, . Religieux, et 
Militaires, tom. viii. cap. xii. p. 78. Urlv Cerri, Etat Present 
de TEglise Ilomaine, p. 293. where, however, the fimt founder 
o! tliis college is called, hy mistake, Vives. 
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CENT. III. The same zealous spirit reached France, 
and produced there several pious foundations of a 
like nature. In the year 1663, the Congregation 
of Priests of the Foreign Missions was instituted 
tionf hy royal authority, while an association of bishops 
Stte” m« other ecclesiastics founded the Parisian Seini- 
natow™”* nary for the Missions abroad, designed for the edu- 
France'^ catiou of those who wcrc set apart for the propa- 
gation of Christianity among the pagan nations. 
From hence, apostolical vicai-s arc still sent to Si- 
am, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Persia, bishops to 
Babylon, and missionaries to other Asiatic nations ; 
and all these spiritual envoys are supported by the 
ample reven ues and possessions of the Congregation 
and Seminary [<?]. These priests of the foreign 
missions [e], and the apostles they send into 
foreign countries, are almost perpetually involved 
in altercations and debates with the .Jesuits and 
their missionaries. The former are shocked at the 
methods that are ordinarily employed by the latt<»r 
in converting the Chinese and other Asiatics 
to the Christian religion. And the Jesuits, in 
their turn, absolutely I’efuse obedience to the 
orders of the apostolical vicars and bishops, who 
receive their commission from the Congi-egation 
abovementioned ; though this commission be 
issued out with tlie consent of the pope, or of the 
College de Propaganda Fide residirig at Rome. 
There was also another religious cstablislim<>iit 
formed in Franco, during this century, under the 
title of the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, 
whose founder was Autherius, bishop of Beth- 
lehem, and which, in the year 1644, received an 
order from Urban VIII. to have always a num- 

[<?] See the Gallia Christiana Beneilictinonim, tom. vii. p. 
1024. — Helyot, Histoire dca Onlres Monastiques, tow. viii. 
chap. xii. p. 84. 

[e] lliese ecclosiastiis arc commonly caUed in France, Meg- 
cieura des Missions EtranKcres. 
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her of ecclesiastics ready to exercise their ministry cfiNx. 
among the pagan nations, whenever they should 
be called upon by the pope, or the Congregation de ’ y 
Propaganda, for that purpose [^/]. It would be 
endless to mention other associations of less note, 
that were formed in several countriesfor promoting 
the cause of Clmstianity among the darkened na- 
tions ; as also the care taken by the Jesuits, and 
other religious communities, to have a number of 
missionaries always ready for that purpose. 

ly. These congregations and colleges sent forth Miwiona. 
those legions of missionaries, who, in this cen-p,"™^* 
tury, covered in a manner the whole face ofcspreiaiiy 
the globe, and converted to the profession 
Christianity at least, if not to its temper and spirit, 
multitudes of persons in the fiercest and most 
barbarous nations. The religious orders, that 
make the greatest figure in these missions, ai-e the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
the Capuchins, who, though concerned in one 
common cause, agree nevertheless veiy ill among 
themselves, accusing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, rnd that with the most hitter re- 
proaches and invectives, of want of zeal in the 
service of Christ, nay, of corrupting the purity 
of the Christian doctrine to promote their ambi- 
tious purposes. But none are so universally ac- 
cused of sinister views and unworthy practices, in 
this respect, as the Jesuits, who are singularly 
odious in the eyes of all the other missionaries, 
arid are looked up^-.i as a very dangerous and 
pernicious set of apostle/ by a considerable part 
of the Romish church. Nor, indeed, can they be 
viewed in any other light, if the general report 
be true, that, instead of instructing their pro- 
selytes in the genuine doctrines of Christianity, 
they teach them a corrupt system of religion and 


[/J ilelyot, loc. cit. cap. xiii. p. 87. 100. 
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CEtir. morality that sits easy upon their consciences, and 
is reconcileable with the indulgence of their ap- 
petites and passions ; — ^that they not only tolerate, 

^ but even countenance, in these ncAv converts, 
several profane opinions and superstitious rites 
and customs; — ^that, by commerce, carried on 
with the most rapacious avidity, and various other 
methods little consistent >vith probity and can- 
dour, they have already acquired an overgi’own 
opulence, which they augment from day to day ; 
—that they bum with the thirst of ambition, and 
are constantly gaping after worldly honours and 
prerogatives ; — that they arc perpetually employ- 
ing the arts of adulation, and the seductions of 
bribeiy, to insinuate themselves into the friend- 
ship and protection of men in pou'cr ; — that they 
are deeply involved in civil affairs, in the cabals 
of couits, and the intrigues of politicians ; — and 
finally, that they frequently excite iMtostinc com- 
motions and civil wars, in those states and king- 
doms, where their Views are obstructed or disap- 
pointed, and refuse obedience to the Roman pon- 
tiff, and to the vicars and bishops that bear his 
commission. These accusations are indeed griev- 
ous, but they are perfectly well attested, being 
confirmed by the most striking circumstantial evi- 
dence, as well as by a prodigious number of un- 
exceptionable witnesses. Among these we may 
reckon many of the most illustrious and respecta- 
ble members of the church of Rome, whose testi- 
mony cannot be imputed to the suggestions of 
envy, on the one hand, nor considered as the effect 
of temerity or ignorance on the other ; such fii’e 
the cardinals, the members of the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, and even some of tlic popes 
themselves. These testimonies are supported and 
confirmed by glaring facts, even by the pro(^eed- 
ings of the Jesuits in China, Abyssinia, .lapan, 
|nd India, where they have dishonoured the cause 
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of Christianity, and hurt the interest of Home in ckx r. 
the most sensible manner, by their comipt prac- 
tices [jy]. 

V. The Jesuits exhausted all the resources of,jp,j^, 
their peculiar artifice and dexterity to impose iii ioJ)kt-<i 
silence upon their accusers, to confound their ad-“P*“- 
versaries, and to give a specious colour to their 
own proceedings. But all their stratagems were 
ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of 
their odious frauds ; and this information was, by 
no means, looked upon .as groundless. Many 
circumstances concur to prove this, and among 
others the conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign missions are ‘carried on and 
directed. For it is remarkable, that, diu’ing many 
years past, the Jesuits have been much less em- 
ployed by that Congregation, than in former 
times, and are also treated, on almost every oc- 
casion, with a degree of circumspection that ma- 
nifestly implies suspicion and diffidence. Other 
religious orders have evidently gained the ascen- 
dant they formerly held; and, in the nice and 
critical affairs of the church, and more especially 
in what relates to the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts, much more confidence is placed 
in the austere sobriety, poverty, industry, and pa- 
tience of the Capuchins and Carmelites, than in 
the opulence, artifice, genius, and fortitude of 
the disciples of Loyola. On the other hand it 
is certain, that if the Jesuits are not much trusted, 
they are, however, noro or less feared ; since 
neither the powerful Crngregation, now men- 
tioned, nor even the Roman pontiff’s themselves, 
venture to reform all the abuses, which they 
silently disapprove, or openly blame, in the con- 


Lffl ffif reader will find an iunple relation of these faets. (nip- 
ported by a cloud of witnesses, in tlie Prefiice to tin* Ilistoire d« 
la Ciinipu^nie de desiis, published at UtriH'lit in the year {741. 
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CENT, duct of this insidious order. This connivance, 
however involuntary, is become a matter of neces* 
sity. The opulence of the Jesuits is so excessive, 
y and their credit and influence ai’e grown so exten- 
sive and formidable, in all those parts of the world 
that embrace the religion of Rome, that they 
carry their insolence so far as to menace often the 
pontiff on his throne, who cannot, without the 
utmost peril, oblige them to submit to his orders, 
where they are disposed to be refractory. Nay 
more, the decisions of the pope are frequently 
suggested by this powerful society, and it is only 
in such a case that the sodety treats them unth un- 
limited respect. When they come from any other 
quarter, they are received in a very different man- 
ner by the Jesuits, who trample upon some of 
them with impunity, and intei*pret others with 
their usual dexterity, in such a manner, as to 
answer the views and promote the interests of 
their ambitious order. Such, at least, are the 
accounts that are generally given of their pro- 
ceedings; accounts which, though contradicted 
by them, are nevertheless supported by striking 
and palpable evidence. 

The me. VI. The rise of these dissensions between the 
co^tr"[ng Jesuits and the other Roman missionai'ics, is 
prscrised by owiog to tbc mothods of convei'sion used by the 
fenner, which are entirely different from thos(! 
Ilieni Giie- that are employed by the latter. The crafty dis- 
“*“• ciples of Loyola judge it proper to attack the su- 
perstition of the Indian nations by artifice and 
stratagem, and to bring them only gradually, with 
the ufrnost caution and pinidence, to the know- 
ledge' Chiistianity. In consequence of tins 
principle, they interpret and explain the ancient 
doctrines of paganism, and also those that Confu- 
cius taught in China, in such a maniier as to 
soften and diminish,' at least in appeai'ance, their 
opposition to the truths of the, Gospel ; and when- 
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ever they find, in any of the religious systems of cent. 
the Indians, tenets or precepts that bear even the 
faintest resemblance of certain doctrines or pre- 
cepts of Christianity, they employ all their dex- ^ 
terity and zeal to render this resemblance more 
plausible and striking, and to persuade the In- 
dians, that there is a great conformity between 
their ancient theolog)', and the new religion they 
are exhorted to embrace. They go still further ; 
for they indulge their proselytes in the observ- 
ance of all their national customs and rites, except 
such as are glaringly inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of the Christian worship. These rites 
are modified a little by the Jesuits, and are directed 
towards a different set of objects, so as to form a 
sort of coalition between paganism and Christi- 
anity. To secure themselves an ascendant over 
the untutored minds of these simple Indians, they 
study their natural inclinations and propensities, 
comply with them on all occasions, and carefully 
avoid whatever may shock them. And as in all 
countries the clei^, and men of eminent leaniing, 
are supposed to have a considerable influence on 
the multitude, so the Jesuits are particularly assi- 
duous in courting the friendship of the Indian 
priests, which they obtain by various methods, in 
the choice of which they are far from being scru- 
pulous. But the protection of men in power is 
the great object they principally aim at, as the 
surest method of establishing their authority, and 
extending their inflner . e. And hence they study 
all the arts that can render them agreeable or use- 
ful to ^eat men ; hence their application to the 
mathematics, physic, poetry, to the theory of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and the bther 
elegant arts ; and hence their perseverance in 
studying men and manners, the interests of 
princes, and the affaire of the woidd, in order to 
prepare them for giving counsel in critical situa- 
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CENT, tions, and su^esting expedients in perplexing and 
complicated cases. It would be endless to enu- 
merate all the circumstances that have been cotn- 
plained of in the proceedings of the Jesuits. 
These that have been now mentioned have ruined 
their credit in the esteem of the other mission- 
aries, who consider their artful and insidious deal- 
ings as every way unsuitable to the character and 
dignity of the ambassadors of Christ, whom it be- 
comes to plead the cause of God with an honest 
simplicity, and an ingenuous openness and can- 
dour, without any mixture of dissimulation or 
. fraud. And, accordingly, we find the other re- 
ligious orders, that are employed in the foreign 
missions, proceeding in a very different method 
in the exercise of their ministry. They attack 
openly the supei'stitions of the Indians, in all their 
connexions and in all their consequences, and are 
studious to remove whatever may seem adapted 
to nourish them. They show little regard to the 
ancient rites and customs in use among the 
blinded nations, and little respect for the authority 
of those by whom they were established. They 
treat with a certain indifference and contempt the 
pagan priests, grandees, and princes ; and prca(;b, 
without disguise, the peculiar doctiincs of Chris- 
tianity, while they attack, without hesitation or 
fear, the superstitions of those nations they are 
called to convert. 

Christianity VIT. These missionaries of the court of Rome 
rnTndu''* spread the fame of the Christian religion through 
" “■ the greatest part of Asia during this century. To 
begin with India ; it is observable, that the mini- 
sterial labours of the Jesuits, Theatins, and Aii- 
gustinians contributed to introduce some rays of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with much darknc.^-s 
and superstition, into those parts of that va^l 
region that had been possessed by the Portuguese* 
before their expulsion from thence by the Dutch. 
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But of all the missions that were established in cknt. 
these distant parts of the globe, none has been 
more constantly and universally applauded than 
that of Madura, and none is said to have produced 
more abundant and permanent fruit. It was un- 
dertaken and executed by Robert de Nobili [A], 
an Italian Jesuit, who took a very singular method 
of rendering bis ministry suecesstul. Considering, 
on the one hand, that the Indians beheld with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion all the Euro})eans, 
and, on the other, that they held in the highest 
veneration the order of Brachmans as descended 
from the gods ; and that, impatient of other 
rulers, they paid an implicit and unlimited obedi- 
ence to them alone, he assumed the appearance 
and title of a Brachman, that had come from a far 
country, and, by besmearing his countenance and 
imitating that most austere and painful method of 
living that the Sanianes or Penitents observe, he 
at length persuaded the credulous people, that 
he was, in reality, a member of that venerable 
order [i]. By this stratagem, he gained over to 


[/t] Others call this famous missionary Robert de Nobilihus. 
[ij Urban Cerri, Etat Present de I'Eglise Romaine, p. 173 . 

Nobili, who was looked upon by the Jesuits as the 
chief Apostle of the Indians aftw Francois Xavier, took 
incredible pains to acquire a knowledge of the religion, 
customs,^ and language of Madura, suflicient for the purposes 
ot his ministry. But this was not all : for, to stop the mouths 
of his opposers, a.jd particularly of those who treated bis 
character of Brachman as an impostor, he produced an old 
dirty parchment, in which he h.,d forged, in the ancient 
Indian characters, a deed, showing that the Brachmans of 
Rome were of much older date tlian those of India, and that 
the Jesuits of Home descended, in a direct line, from the God 
Braina. Nay, Father .Touvenci, a learned Jesuit, tells us in 
the History of his Onlcr something yet more remarkable ; 
even, that Robert do Nobili, when the authenticity of his 
smoky parchment was called in question by some Indian 
unbelievers, declared upon oath, before the assembly of the 
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cKNT. Christianity twelve eminent Brachmans, whose 
example and influence engaged a prodigious iiuin- 
her of the people to hear the instructions, and to 
receive the doctrine of this famous missionary. 
On the death of Robert, this singular mission was 
for some time at a stand, and seemed even to be 
neglected [^]. But It was afterwards renewed, by 
tlie zeal and industry of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
and is still carried on by several missionaries of 
that Order, from France and Portugal, who have 
inured themselves to the terrible austerities that 
were practised by Robei*t, and that are thus be- 
come, as it were, the appendages of that mission. 
These fictitious Brachmans, who boldly deny their 
being Europeans or Franks [I], and only give 
themselves out for inhabitants of the northern 
regions, are said to have converted a prodigious 
number of Indians to Christianity, and, if com- 
mon report may be trusted to, the congregations 
they have already founded in those countries grow 
laiger and more numerous from year to year. 
Nor, indeed, do these accounts appear, in the 
main, unworthy of credit [m] ; though we must 
not be too ready to receive, as authentic and well 

Brachmans of Madura, that he (Nobili) derived really and truly 
his origin from the God Brama. Is it not astonisliing that this 
reverend father shouhl acknowledge, is it not monstrous that he 
should iq)plaud, as a piece of pious ingenuity, this detestable 
instance of peijury and fraud ? See Joiivenci, Ilistoire dcs Je- 
si/ites. — Norbeit, Memoires Historiques sur Ics Missions des 
Malab. tom. ii. p. 145. 

C*] Urban Cerri, Etat Present de I'Eglise Romaine, p. 173. 

J The Indians distinguish all the Europeans hy the general de- 
nomination of Franks, or (as tliey pronounce the M^ord) I'ranghi.s. 

[m] The Jesuits seem to want words to express the glory 
that has accrued to their order from the remarkable success 
and the abundant fruits of this famous mission, as also tlm 
dreadful suiferings and hardships their iiiissioiiaries have* sus- 
tained in the course of their ministry. See the i^ettres 
CuricusM et EditiaiUes ecrites des Missions Etrarigores, tom. 
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attested, the relations that have been given of the cent. 
intolerable hardships and sufferings that have been 



1. p. 9. 32. 46. 50. 53. where father Martin observes (p. 9), 
that this mission surpasses all others ; that each missionary bap- 
tizes, at least, a thousand converts every year (p. 11); that, 
nevertheless, baptism is not indiscriminately administered, or 
granted with facility and precipitation to every one that demands 
it (p. 12) ; that those who pi'csent tliemselves to be baptized are 
accurately examined until they exhibit sufficient proofs of their 
sincerity, and are carefully instructed during the space of four 
months in order to their reception ; that, after their reception, 
they live like angels rather than like men ; and that the smallest 
appearance of mortal i^ins is scarcely, if ever, to be found among 
them. If any one is curious enough to inquire into the causes 
that produce such an uncommon degree of sanctity among these 
new converts, the Jesuits allege the two following : the first is 
modestly drawn from the holy lives and examples of the mission- 
aries, who (p. 1.5.) pass their days in the greatest austerity, and 
in acts of mortification that are temble to nature, (see tom. xii. 
p. 206. tom. XV. p. 211.) who are not allowed, for instance, the 
use of bread, wine, fish, or flesh, but are obliged to be satisfied 
with water and vegetables, (bessed in the most insipid and dis- 
gusting manner, and whose clothing, with the other circumstances 
of life, are answerable to their miserable diet. The second cause 
of tins unusual appearance, alleged by the Jesuits, is the situation 
of these new Christians, by which tliey are cut off from all com- 
munication and intcrc '-it'se with the Europeans, who are said to 
have corrupted, by their licentious manners, almost all the other 
Indian proselytes to Christianity. Add to all this, other consi- 
derations, which are scattered up and down in the Letters above 
cited, tom. i. p. 16, 17. tom. ii. p. 1. tom. iii. p. 217. tom. v. p. 

2. torn, vi, p. 119. tom. ix. p. 126. — Madura is a separate king- 
dom, situated in the midst of the Indian Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges*. There is an accurate map of the territory compre- 
hended in the mission of Madura, published by the Jesuits in 
the xvth tome of th^j Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes, p. 60. 
The IVonch Jesuits set on foot, in the kingdom of Camate 
and in the adjacent provinces, a missioif like that of Madura 
(Lettres Cur. tom. v. p. 3. 240.) and, towards the conclusion 
of this century, other missionai'ics of tlie same order formed 
an enterprize of tlie same nature in the dominions of the 

Tills is a inistake. JNTadiira is In th« Indian Peninsula within the 
Ganges, and not beyond it. Its |>rinci|)al produce is rice, which is one of 
the principal iustrumenu made use of by the rich Jesuits in the conversion 
of the poor Indians. 
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cr.NT. sustained by these Jesuit-Braclimans in the cause 
XVII. Qjrist. Many imagine, and not without good 
foundation, tliat their austerities are, generally 
speal<ing, more dreadful in appearance than in 
reality .; and that, while they outwardly affect an 
extraordinary degree of self-denial, they indulge 
themselves privately in a free and even luxurious 
use of the creatures, have their tables delicately 
served, and their cellars exquisitely fuiTiished, in 
order to refresh themselves after their labours. 

Vni. The knowledge of Christianity was first 
conveyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and 
Tunquiii, Cochin China, by a mission of Jesuits, under the 
*■ direction of Alexander of Rhodes, a native of 
Avignon [»], whose instructions were received 
with uncommon docility by a prodigious number 
of the inhabitants of these countries. An account 


king of Marava, (tom. ii. p. 1. tom. x. p. 79.) Tiio Jeaititi 
themselves, however, acknowledge (tom. vi, p. S. 15. 66. 107.) 
that this latter establishment succeeded much better than that 
of Carnate. The reason of this may perhaps be, that the Trench 
Jesuits, who fouiuled the mission of Caniate, could not endure, 
with such constancy and patience, the austere and mortified man* 
ner of living which au institution of this nature rc((uirod, nor 
imitate the rigi<l self-denial of the Bracbmans, so well as the 
missionaries of Spain and Portugal. — Be that as it may, all tliese 
missions, that formerly made such a noise in the world, were 
suspended and abandoned, in consequence of a papal mandate 
issued out in the year 1744, by Benetlict XIV. who declared his 
disapprobation of the mean and perfidious methods of converting 
the Indians tliat were practised by the Jesuits, and pronounced 
it unlawful to make use of fmuds or insidious aCtifices in extend- 
ing the limits of the Christian church. See Norbert, Memoires 
llistoriques pour les Missions Orientales, tom. i. 8c iv. Mamnia- 
chius lias given an account of thb matter, and also published the 
mandate of Benedict, in bis Orig. et Antiq. Christian, tom. ii. p. 
245. See also Lockman's Travels of the Jesuits, &c. translated 
from the Lettres Edifiantes, 8cc. vol. i. p. 4. 9. 2d edit. 

[w] See the Writings of Alexander do Rhodes, who was 
undoubtedly a man of sense and spirit, and more especially 
• his Travels, which were published in 4 to, at Paris, in the years 
1666 and 1682. 
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of the success of this spiritual expedition being 
brought to Alexander Vll. in the year 1658, 
determined that pontiff to commit this new church 
to the inspection and government of a certain 
number of bishops, and chose for this purpose 
some French priests out of the Ck)ngregation of 
Foreign Missions to carry his orders to the rising 
community, and to rule over it as his representa- 
tives and vicegerents. But the Jesuits, who can 
bear* no superiors, and scarcely an equal, treated 
these pious men with the greatest indignity, 
loaded them with injuries and reproaches, and 
would not permit them to share their labours, nor 
to partake of their glory [o']. Hence arose, in the 
comt of Rome, a long and tedious contest, which 
served to show, in the plainest manner, that the 
Jesuits were ready enough to make use of the 


[o] vv^re several Pamphlets an^ Memorials published 
at Paris, in the year 16C6, 1674, and 1681, in which these 
French missionaries, wiiom the Jesuits refused to admit as fellow- 
labourers in the conversion of the Indians, relate, in an eloquent 
and affecting strain, the injuries they bad received from that 
jealous and ambitious order. The mpst ample and accurate nar- 
ration of that kind was published at Paris, in the year 1688, by 
Francis Pallu, whom the pope had created bishop of Heliopolis. 
Ihe same matter is largely treated in the Gallia Christiana of 
the learned Benedictines, tom. vii. p. 1027, and a concise account 
of it is also given by Urban Cerri, in his Etat Present de TEglise 
Komaine, p. 199. This latter author, though a secretary of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, yet inveighs with a just se- 
verity and a gexe;rou8 waimth against the perfidy, cruelty, and 
ambition of the Jesuits ; and lainents it as a most unhappy things 
that the Congi’egation, noti >.ientioned, has not power enough to 
set limits to the rapacity and tj’rinny of that arrogant society. 
He furtlier observes, towards the end of his narrative, which ia 
addressed to the pope, that Ite was not at liberty to reveal all 
the abominations which the Jesuits had committed, diuing the 
course of this contest, but, by the order of his holiness, was 
obliged to pass tliem over in silence. His words are, Votre 
snintete a ordonnee quVlles demeurassent sous le secret. — See 
also on this suhjer^t, Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 
tom. viii. chap. xii. p. 84. 
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('KNT. authority of the pope, when it was necessary to 
X vii. pi-omotc their interests, or to extend their inflneiiee 
and dominion ; but that tliey did not hesitate, on 
the other hand, to treat the same authority with 
indifference and contempt in all cases, where it 
appeared in opposition to their private views and 
personal interests* After this, Lewis XIV, sent 
a solemn embassy [jp3> lC84, to the 


Tl*® French bishops of Heliopolis, Beiytus, ami 
Metellopolis, that had been sent into India about the year 1G63, 
had prepared the u*ay for this embassy, and by an account of 
the favourable dispositions of the monarch then reigpiing at Siam, 
had encouraged the French king to make a new attempt for the 
establishment of Christianity in these distant regions. A fixed 
residence had been formed at Siam for the French missionaries, 
together with a seminary for instructing the youth in the lan- 
guages of the circumjacent nations, who had all settlements, 
or camps, as they are called, at the capital. A church was 
also erected there, by the kings permission, in the year 1667, 
and that prince proposed several questions to the missionai-ies, 
which seemed to discover a propensity to inform himself con- 
cerning their religion. The bishop of Helio{>oli9, w^ho had gone 
back to Europe on the affairs of the mission, returned to Siam 
in the year 1673, with letters fram Lewis XIV. and Pope 
Clement IX. accompanied with rich presents, to thank his 
Siamese majesty for the favours bestowed on the French bishops. 
In a private audience to which he was admitted, he explained, 
in answer to a question proposed to him by the king of Siam, 
the motive that had engaged the French bishops to cross ho 
many seas, and the French king to send his subjects to countries 
HO far from home, observing, that a strong desire in his prince 
to extend the kingdom of the truo God was the sole reason of 
their voyage. Upon this, we are told, that the king of Siam 
offered a port in any part of his dominions, where a city might 
be built to the honour of Lewis the Great, and where, if lie 
thought fit, he might send a viceroy to reside; and declared 
afterwards, in a public assembly of the grandees of his court, that 
he would leave all his subjects at liberty to embrace the Romish 
fmth. — All this raised the hopes of tlie missionaries to a very 
high pitch; but the expectations they derived from thenc^ of 
converting the king himself were entirely groundless, as may Im 
seen from a very remarkable declaration of that monarch in the 
following note. See the Relation des Missions et des Voyages 
des Eveques Fran<j‘ois, passim. 
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king of Siam, whose prime minister, at that time, 
was a Greek Christian, named Constantine 
Faulkon, a man of an artful, ambitious, and en- 
terprising spirit. The design of this embassy was 
to engage the pagan prince to embrace Christi- 
anity, and to permit the propagation of the 
gospel in his dominions. The ambassador were 
attended by a great retinue of priests and Jesuits, 
some of whom were well acquainted with those 
branches of science that were agreeable to the 
taste of the king of Siam. It was only, however, 
among a small part of the people, that the labours 
of these missionaries were crowned with any de- 
gree of success ; for the monai’ch himself, and the 
great men of his kingdom, remained unmoved by 
their tjxhortations, and deaf to their instruc- 
tions [fj}. The king, indeed, though he chose 


1^" C?n ^Vhen Monsieur De Cliaumont, who was charged 
with this famous embassy, ariwetl at Siam, he presented a long 
memorial to the monarch of that country, intimating how so- 
licitous the king of France was to hare his Siamese majesty of 
the same religion with himself. Chaw Naraya (for so was the 
latter named,) who sc' -ns to have always deceived the French 
hjr encouraging words, which administered hopes that he never 
intended to accomplish, answered this memorial in a very acute 
and artful manner. After asking who had made the king of 
France believe tliat be entertained anv sucli sentiments, he de- 
sired his minister Faulkon to tell the French ambassador, “ That 
he left it to his most Christian majesty to judge, whether the 
change of a religion that had been followed in his dominions 
without interruption, for 2229 years, could be a matter of small 
iinpoi-tance to him, rr u demand with which it was easy to com- 
ply ; — that, besides, he was iuuch surprised to find the king of 
France concern himself so zealously and so warmly in a matter 
which related to God and not to him ; and, in which, though it 
related to God, the Deity did not seem to meddle at all, but left 
it entirely to human discretion.” The king asked, at the same 
time, “ Whether the true God, that created heaven and earth, 
and had bestowed on mankind such different natures and 
inclinations, could not, when he gave to men the same 
bodies and souls, have also, if he had pleased, inspired tliera 
VOL. V. C 
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CENT, to persevere in the religion of his ancestow, yet 
‘ discovered a spirit of condescension and toleration 

conductors of this mission : and his 
favourite Constantine had secretly invited the 
• French to Siam to support him in his authority, 
which was beheld with an envious eye by several 
of the grandees. So that as long as this prince 
and his minister lived, the French still retained 
some hopes of accomplishing their purpose, and 
of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But these hopes entirely vanished in the year 
1688, when, in a popular sedition, excited mid 
fomented by some prince of the blood, both king 
and minister were put to death [r] ; and then the 
missionaries returned home. 

la Cbina. IX. China, the most extensive and opulent of 
all the Asiatic kingdoms, could not hut appear 

with the same religious sentiments, and have made all nations 
live and die in the same lawn/' He added, That, since order 
among men, and unity in religion, depend absolutely on Divine 
Providence, who could as easily introduce them into the world 
as that diversity of sects that prevails in it, it is natiiml to con- 
clude from thence, that the true God takes as much pleasure to 
be honoured by different modes of religion and worship, as to he 
glorified hy a prodigious number of different creatures, who praise 
him every one in his own way-’* He moreover asked, “ Whether 
that beauty and variety, which we admire in the order of nature, 
he less admirable in the order of supernatural things, or less be- 
coming in the wisdom of (iod? — However that he (continued 
the king of Siam) since we know that God is the absolute master 
of the w'orld, and that we are persuaded nothing comes to pass 
contrary to his will, I resign my person and dominions into the 
arms of his providence, and beseech his eternal wisdom to dispose 
thereof according to his good mil and pleasure.” See 'i achard, 
Prem. Voyage de Siam, p- 218 ; as also the Journal of the Abbe 
Choisi, W'ho was employed in that erohasHy. 

[r] An account of this embassy, and of the transactions of 
both ambas-sadors and missionaries, is given hy Tachard, Clrnu- 
inont, and La Loubert. Tlie relations, however, of the author 
last mentione<!, who was a man of learning and candour, desen-e 
undoubtedly the preference. 
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to the missionaries and their constituents an ob- cent. 
ject worthy of their pious zeal and ghostly ambi- 
tion. And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je- v ^ ’’j 
suits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins, 
set out, about the commencement of this century, 
with a view to enlighten that immense region 
with the knowledge of the gospel. All these, 
however they differ in other matters, agree in 
proclaiming the astonishing success of their mini- 
sterial labours. It is nevertheless certain, that 
the principal honour of these religious exploits 
belongs to the Jesuits, who, with a peculiar de- 
gree of dexterity and address, removed the ob- 
stacles that were the most adapted to retard the 
progress of Christianity, among a people whose 
natural acuteness and pride were accompanied 
with a superstitious attachment to the religion and 
manners of their ancestors. These artful mission- 
aries studied the temper, character, taste, incli- 
nations, and prejudices of the Chinese with in- 
credible attention ; and perceiving that their na- 
tural sagacity was attended %vith an ardent desire 
of improvement in knowledge, and that they 
took the highest pleasure in the study of the arts 
and sciences, and more especially in the mathe- 
matics, they lost no occasion of sending for such 
members of tbeir order as, besides their know- 
ledge of mankind, and prudence in transacting 
business, were also mastei’s of the different 
branches of learning and philosophy. Some of 
these learned Jesuits •'.cquired, in a very short 
space of time, such a high degree of credit and 
influence by their sagacity and eloquence, the 
insinuating sweetness and facility of their man- 
ners, and their surprising dexterity and skill in all 
kinds of transactions and affairs, that they came 
at length to the knowledge of the emperor, were 
loaded hy him with the most honourable marks 
of distinction, and were employed in the most 
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cF.KT. secret and important deliberations and affairs of tlie 
cabinet. Under the auspicious protection of such 
powerful patrons, the other missionaries, though 
of a lower rank and of inferior talents, were deli- 
vered from all apprehension of danger in the ex- 
ercise of their ministry, and thus encoui’aged to 
exert themselves with spirit, vigour, and perse- 
verance, in the propagation of the gospel, in all 
the provinces of that mighty empire. 

The pro- X. This promising aspect of things was cloud- 
chrbtu some time, when Xun-chi, the first Chi- 

•nity in nese emperor of the Mogol race, died, and left a 
Chine. gQjj under age as his only heir. The grandees 
of the empire, to whose tuition and care this 
young prince was committed, had long enter- 
tained an aversion to Christianity, and only sought 
for a convenient occasion of venting their rage 
against it. This occasion was now offered and 
greedily embraced. The guardians of the young 
prince abused his power to execute their vindic- 
tive purposes, and, after using their utmost efforts 
to extirpate Christianity wherever it was professed, 
they persecuted its patrons, more especially the 
Jesuits, with great bitterness, deprived them 
of all the honours and advantages they had en- 
joyed, and treated them with the utmost barbarity 
and injustice. John Adam Schaal, their chief, 
whose advanced age and extensive knowledge, to- 
gether with the honourable place he held at 
court, seemed to demand some marks of exemp- 
tion from the calamities that pureucd his brethren, 
was thrown into prison, and condemned to death, 
while the other missionaries were sent into exile. 
These dismal scenes of persecution were ('xhibited 
in the year 1664 ; but, about five years after this 
gloomy pei’iod, when Kang-hi assumed the reins 
of government, a neiv face of things appeared. 
The Christian cause, and the labours of its mini- 
sters, not only resumed their former credit and 
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vigour, but in process of time, gained ground, 
and received such distinguished marks of protec* 
tion from the throne, that the Jesuits usually date 
from this period the commencement of the golden 
age of Christianity in China. The new em- 
peror, whose noble and generous spirit [s] was 
equal to the uncommon extent of his genius, and 
to his ardent curiosity in the investigation of 
truth, began his reign by recalling the Jesuits to 
his court, and restoring them to the credit and 
influence which they had formerly enjoyed. But 
his generosity and mupiflcence did not stop here ; 
for he sent to Europe for a still greater number of 
the members of that order, such of them parti- 
cularly as were eminent for their skill in the aits 
and sciences. Some of these he placed in the 
highest' offices of the state, and employed in ciitl 
negotiations and transactions of the greatest im- 
portance. Others he chose for his private friends 
and counsellors, who were to assist him with their 
advice in various matters, and to direct his philo- 
sophical and mathematical studies. These private 
friends and counsellors were principally chosen 
from among the French Jesuits. Thus the order 
was raised, in a little time, to the ver\' sum- 
mit of favour, and clothed with a degree of autho- 
rity and lustre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In such a state of things, it is but 
natural to conclude, that the Christian reli- 
gion would not want nowerful patrons, nor its 
preachei’s be left destitute and unsupported. And 


[«] See Joach. Boureti Icon Kegia Moimrclite Sinarura, tran- 
slated into Latin by the famous Leibnitz, and published in the 
year 1699, in the second part of his Novissima Sinict* See also 
Du Halde's Description de la Chine, and the Lettres Edifiantes, 
&c. in which the Jesuits give an account of the success of their 
missions. In these productions, the virtues and talents of this 
emperor, which seem indeed to be universally acknowledged, are 
described and celebrated with peculiar encomiums. 
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CENT, accordingly a multitude of spiritual labourers from 
aji parts of Europe repaired to China, allured by 
^s&cT.^i.^ prospect of a rich, abundant, and glorious 
' harvest. And, indeed, the success of their mi- 
nistiy seemed to answer fully the extent of their 
expectations; since it is well known that, with 
very little pains, and still less opposition, they 
made a prodigious number of converts to the 
profession of the Gospel. The triumph of Chris- 
tianity seemed to be complete, when, in the year 
1692, the emperor, from an excessive attachment 
to the Jesuits, issued out that remarkable edict, 
by which he declared, that the Christian religion 
was in no wise detrimental to the safety or inte- 
rests of the monarchy, as its enemies pretended, 
and by which also he gi'anted to all his subjects an 
entire freedom of conscience, and a full permis- 
sion to embrace the Gospel. This triumph was 
still further confirmed, when the same prince, in 
the year I7OO, ordered a magnificent church to be 
built for the Jesuits within the precincts of the 
imperial palace [f], 

THe Jesuits This Surprising success of the Christian 

fraudulent cause was Undoubtedly owing to the dexterity 
practices, and perseverance of. the Jesuits, as even the 
greatest enemies of that artful order are obliged 
to acknowledge. But it is quite another question. 

There is a concise, but interesting: account of these revolu- 
tions, given by Du Halde, in bis Description de la Chine, torn, 
iii. p. 1:1^8, and by the Jesuit Fontaney, in the Lettres EdifianteM 
et Curieuses, torn* viii, p. 176. — They are related in a more dif- 
fuse and ample manner by other writers. — See Suarez, De Liber- 
tate Religionem Christianam apud Sinas propagandi Narratio, 
published in the year 1698, by Leibnitz, in the first part of his 
Novissima Sinica. The other authors who have treated tliis 
branch ofidatory are mentioned by Fabricius, in his Lux Evangel ii 
loti Orbi exoriens, cap. xxxix. p. 663. See also an Ecclesiastical 
History of China, which I published in Gennao in the year 1748. 

This History was translated into English and published in 
the year 1760, with. this title; Authentic Memoirs of the Chris- 
tian Church in China. 
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whether this success was obtained by methods cent. 
agreeable to the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and consistent with the dignity and genius of the 
Christian religion? This latter point has been 
long debated, with great animosity and vehe- 
mence, on both sides ; and the contention is not 
yet ended. The adversaries of the Jesuits, whose 
opposition is as keen as their numbers are formi- 
dable, and more especially the Jansenists and 
Dominicans, assert boldly, that the success above 
mentioned was obtained by the most odious frauds, 
nay, even in many cases, by the most detestable 
crimes. They charge the Jesuits with having 
given a false exposition and a spurious account 
of the ancient religion of the Chinese, and with 
having endeavoured to persuade the emperor and 
the Chinese nobility, that the primitive theology 
of their nation, and the doctrine of their great 
instructor and philosopher Confucius, differed 
almost in nothing from the doctrine of the Gospel. 

They are further charged with^ having invented 
a variety of historical fictions, in order to per- 
suade the Chines'’ (who are vehemently attached 
to whatever carries the air of a remote anti- 
quity), that .Jesus Christ had been known and 
worshipped in their- nation many ages ago; and 
these fictions are supposed to have prejudiced 
the emperor in favour of Christianity, and to 
have engaged certain grandees of the kingdom, 
not only to grant their protection and favour to 
the Jesuits, but even *. become membei's of their 
society. Nor do the accusations brought against 
the disciples of Loyola end here ; for they are 
said to have entirely lost sight of all the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent on the mi- 
nisters of Christ, and the heralds of a spiritual 
kingdom, by not only accepting of worldly ho- 
nours and places of civil authority and power, 
but even aspiring after them with all the ardour 
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of an insatiable ambition, by boasting, with an 
arrogant vanity, of the protection and munificence 
of the emperor, by deserting the simplicity of a 
frugal and humble appearance, and indulging 
themselves in all circumstances of external pomp 
and splendor, such as costly gai'meuts, numerous 
retinues, luxurious tables, and magnificent houses. 
To all which it is added, that they employed 
much more zeal and industiy in the advance- 
ment of human science, especially the mathema- 
tics, than in promoting Christian knowledge and 
virtue; and that they even went so far as to 
meddle in military matters, and to concern them- 
selves, both pereonally and by their counsels, in 
the bloody scenes of war. While Ihese heavy 
crimes are laid to the charge of tliose .Icsuils, 
who, by their, caijacily and talents, had been 
raised to a high degi'ee of credit in the empire, 
the more obscure membei*s of that same orth'r, 
who were appointed more imim'diately to iji'^lrucL 
the Chinese in the trulhs of the (iospei, are far 
from being considered as !)lanieies,v. 'riiey are 
accused of spending in llu* practice of usury, and 
in various kinds of traflie, tin; precious nioinents 
which ought to have been consecrated to the lunc- 
tions of their ministry, and of using low and dis- 
honourable methods of advancing their fortunes, 
and insinuating themselves into tlie favour of the 
multitude. The Jesuits acknowledge, that a 
part of these accusations arc founded ujion facts ; 
but they give a specious colour to those facts, and 
use all their artifice and eloquence to justify what 
they cannot deny. Other articles of these com- 
plaints they treat as groundless, and as the fict ions 
of calumny, that are invented with no other de- 
sign than to cast a reproach upon their order. 
An impartial .inquirer into these matters will 
perhaps find, that if, in several points, the Jesuits 
defend themselves in a very weak and unsatis- 
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factory manner, there are others, in which their cent. 
misconduct seems to have been exaggerated by 
envy and prejudice in the complaints of their ad- v 
versaries. 

XIL The grand accusation that is brought An account 
against the Jesuits in Cliina, is this : That they®fp*'“h'!,"ge 
make an impious mixture of light and dai’kness, brought 
of Chinese superstition and Christian truth, inj®"u"^*‘'" 
order to triumph with the greater speed and faci- 
lity over the prejudices of that people against the 
doctrine of the Gosjtel ; and that they allow their 
converts to retain the profane customs and the 
absurd rites of their pagan ancestoi's.. Ricci, 
who was the founder of the Christian church in 


that famous monarchy, declared it as his opinion, 
that the erealeht part of those rites, which the 
Chinese are <*btigod by the laws of their country 
to peil< rni, might be innocently observed by the 
new convc ts. To render tl.'is opinion less shotik- 
ing, he supported and explained it upon the fol- 
lowing principle ; that these rites were of a civil 
and not of a sacred tialiire ; that they u'cre in- 


vented from vieu " of policy, and not for any 
purposes of religion ; and that none but the very 
dregs of the populace in China considered them 
in any other light [m]. This pinion Avas not only 
rejected by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
Avere associated Avith the Jesuits in this important 
mission, but also by some even of the most leai'ned 
Jesuits both in China and Japan, and particu- 
larly by Nicholas Lomf Ard, who published a me- 
morial, containing the reesons [v] upon which 


See Mammachii Orig. et Antiq. Christ, tom. u. p. 373. 

See Chr. Kortholti Prse&tio ad Volumen II. Epistolar. 
Leibnitiar. sect. vi. p. 18. who has likewise subjoined to this 
work the pieces composed against the Jesuits by Lombard and 
Antliouy- de S. Maria, with the remarks of Leibnitz. There is 
also inserted in this collection (p. 413.) an ample dissertation on 
the Chinese philosophy, drawn up by Leibnitz, who pleads therein 
the cause of the Jesuits. 
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CENT, bis dissent was founded. This contest, which 
xviL ^as long carried on in a private manner, was 
^ brought, by the Dominicans, before the tribunal 
^ of the pontiff in the year 1645, and from that 
period continued to produce great divisions, com- 
motions, and caballing in the church of Borne. 
Innocent X. in the year now mentioned, pro- 
nounced in favour of the Dominicans, and highly 
condemned the indulgence which the Jesuits had 
shown to the Chinese superatitions. But, about 
eleven years after, this sentence, though not for- 
mally reversed, was nevertheless virtually annull- 
.ed by Alexander VII. at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, who persuaded that pontiff to allow the 
Chinese converts the liberty of perfoiming several 
of the rites to which they had been accustomed, 
and for which they discovered a peculiar fond- 
ness. This, however, did not binder the Do- 
minicans from renewing their complaints in the 
year 1661 ; and again, in 1674, under the 
pontificate of Innocent XI ; though the power 
and credit of the Jesuits seemed to triumph 
over all their remonstrances. This fatal dis- 
pute, which had been suspended for several years 
in China, broke out there again, in the year 
1684, with greateuiyiolence than ever ; and then 
the victory seemecT to incline to ‘the side of the 
Dominicans in consequence of a decision pro- 
nounced in the year 1693, by Charles Maigrot, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the dele- 
gate or vicar of the Roman pontiff, in the pro- 
vince of Fokien, and who was afterwards conse- 
crated titular bishop of Conon. This ecclcsiasti(% 
by a public edict, declared the opinions and prac- 
tices of the Jesuits, in relation to the affair’s of the 
Chinese mission, absolutely inconsistent with (he 
purity and simplicity of the Christian religion. — 
But the pope, to whose supreme cognizance and 
.'decision Maigrot had submitted this important 
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edict, refused to come to a determination on 
either side, before the matter in debate had been 
carefully examined, and the reasons of the 
contending parties weighed with the utmost 
attention; and therefore, in the year 1699, he 
appointed a congregation of chosen doctors to 
examine and decide this tedious controversy. 
This resolution of the Roman pontiff was no 
sooner made public, than all the enemies of the 
Jesuits, in all quarters of the church of R.ome, 
and more especially those who wished ill to the 
order in France, came forth with their complaints, 
their accusations, and invectives ; and loaded the 
transactions and'Veputation of the whole society 
with the most bitter reproaches [to]. The Jesuits, 
on the other hand, were neither silent nor inac- 
tive. They attacked their adversaries wth vigour, 
and defended themselves with dexterity and 
spirit [.r].— But the conclusion of this critical and 
momentous contest belongs to the history of the 
following century. 


1^* [ti;] See the Lettres de Messieura des Missions 
Etrangeres au Pape, sur les Idolatries et les Superstitious 
Chinoises. — Revocation de TApprobation donnee en 1787, per 
M. Brisacier, Superieur des Missions Etraiigeres, au Livre 
de la Defense de nouveaux Chretiens et des Missionaries de 
la Chine— Deux Lettres d’un Docteur de TOrdre de St. Do- 
minique au R. P. Dez, Provincial des Jesuits, sur les Cere- 
monies de la Chine. These tracts are all printed together 
in one volume l^mo, without sny date, or name of the place 
where published, though th^ treatises themselves are all dated 
1700. N. 

[ar] Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. iii. p. 142. 
— See the enumeration of other writers on the same subject, 
given by Fabri(Tiis, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, 

• cap. xxxix. p. 665. — See also Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. p. 318.^ — But the most ingenious patron of the Jesuits, 
on this occasion, was Father Daniel, himself a member of 
that famous order: See his Histoire Apologetique de la 
Conduite des Jesuits de la Chine, in the third volume of bis 
Opuscules, p. 1. 
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OKNT. XIII. If, in considering this controversy, which 
employed the ablest pens of the Romish clmrch, 
confine our attention to the merits of the 
cause, (passing over what pereonally concerns the 
of the dis- Jesuits, with some other questions of a minute 
fu'eeil^he incidental kind,) it will appear, that the 
Cliiiicse whole dispute turns essentially upon two great 
5 relating to the Chinese notion of 

‘iUeiotwothe Supreme Being; and the other to the nature 
griatpointi. of those hououi's, whicli that people offered to 
certain persons deceased. 

Firrt point. As to the first of these points, it is to be ob- 
served, that the Chinese call the supreme object 
of their religious worship Tiwi and Shang-ti, 
which, in their language, signify the Heavens : 
and that the Jesuits employ the same terms when 
they speak of the true God, wht» is adored by the 
Christians. From hence it is inferred, that they 
make no sort of distinction between the Supreme 
God of the Chinese, and the infinitely perfect 
Deity of the Christians : or (to express the same 
thing in other words) that they imagine the 
Chinese entertain the same notions concerning 
their Tien, or Heaven, that the Christians do 
concerning the God they adore. The question 
then relative to this first point is properly as 
follows : “ Do the Chinese understand by the 
denominations above-mentioned, the visible and 
material Heavens? or are these terms, on the 
contrary, em^doyed by them to represent the 
Lord of these Heavens, i. e. an eternal and all 
perfect Being, who presides over universal na- 
ture, and, from Heaven, the immediate residence 
of his glory, goveras all things with unerring 
wisdom ?” or, to express this question in fewer 
W’ords, “ Do the Chinese mean, by their Tien, 
such a Deity as the Christians adore?” This 
question the Jesuits answer in the affirmative. 
They maintain, that the ancient Chinese philoso- 
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phers, Mrho had an accurate knowledge of the cent. 
great principles of natural religion, represented the 
Supreme Being almost under the very same cha- 
ractera that are attributed to him by Christians j 
and hence they not only allow their Chinese dis- 
ciples to employ the terms already mentioned in 
their prayers to the Deity, and in their religious 
discourse, but even use these terms themselves, 
when they pronounce the name of God in their 
public instructions, or in private conversation. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits maintain the nega- 
tive of this question, regard the ancient philosophy 
of the Chinese as an impure source of blasphemy 
and impiety, and«affirm, that it confounded the 
Divine Nature with that of the universe. They 
assert further, that the famous Confucius, whose 
name and writings are held in such veneration 
by the people of China, was totally ignorant of 
divine truth, destitute of religious principle, and 
traced the origin of all things that exist irom an 
internal and inevitable necessity. This contest, 
concerning the lii*st point that divided the Chinese 
missionaries, produ<’'?d a multitude of learned dis- 
sertations on the mannei's, laws, and opinions of 
the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave rise to 
;8everal curious discoveries. But all these were 
insufficient to serve the chief purpose they were 
designed to accomplish, since they were far from 
giving a satisfactory and clear decision of the 
matter in debate. It still remained a question, 
which were most to be ’'elieved,— -tiie J^uits or 
their adverearies ? and the impartial inquirer, after 
long examination, thought it prudent to trust 
entirely to neither ; since if it appetu'ed on the 
one hand, that the Tien, or supreme God of the 
Chinese, was much inferior, in perfection and 
excellence, to the God of the Christians, it was 
equally evident, on the other, that this Chinese 
Deity was looked upon by his worshipped as 
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CENT, entirely distinct from the material .£ther and the 
visible Heavens. 

v_ '/ i XIV. As to the other point in dispute, it must 
be previously observed, that the ancient laws of 

poiDt. China oblige the natives of that vast region to 
perform, annually, at a stated time, in honour of 
their ancestors, certain rites, which seem to be of 
a religious nature. It is to be observed further, 
that it is a custom among the learned to pay 
likewise, at stated times, to the memory of 
Confucius, whom the Chinese consider as the 
oracle of all wisdoni and knowledge, ceitain 
marks of veneration that have undoubtedly a 
religious aspect, and that are, moreover, per- 
formed in a kind of temples erected to that great 
and illustrious philosopher. Hence then ariseth 
a second question, which is thus proposed : “ Are 
those honours that the Chinese, in general, pay 
to the memory of their ancestors, and which 
the learned, in particular, offer at the shrine of 
Confucius, of a civil or sacred nature ? Are 
they to be considered as religious offerings, 
or are they no more than political institutions 
designed to promote some public good ?” Tlie 
Jesuits affirm, that the ancient Chinese lawgivers 
established these rites with no other view than 
to keep the people in order, and to maintain the 
tranquillity of the state i and that the Chinese 
did not pay any religious worship, either to the 
memory of Confucius, or to the departed souls 
of their andestors, but only declared, by the 
performance of certain rites, their gratitude and 
respect to both, and their solemn resolution to 
imitate their virtues, and follow their illustrious 
examples. From hence these missionaries con- 
clude, that the Chinese converts to Christianity 
might be permitted to perform these ceremonies 
according to the ancient custom of their country, 
provided they understood their true nature, and 
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kept always in remembrance the political views 
with which they were instituted, and the civil 
purposes they were designed to serve. By this 
specious account of things, the conduct of the 
Jesuits is, in some measure, justified. But let this 
representation be true or false, it will still remain 
evident, that, in order to render the Christian 
cause triumphant in China, some such concessions 
and accommodations as those of the Jesuits seem 
almost absolutely necessary ; and they who desire 
the end must submit to the use of the means 
The necessity of these concessions arises from this 
remarkable circumstance, that by a solemn law, 
of ancient date, it is positively declared, that no 
man shall be esteemed a good citizen, or be look* 
ed upon as qualified to hold any public office in 
the state, who neglects the observance of the rites 
and ceremonies now under consideration. On 
the other hand, the Dominicans and the other 
adversaries of the Jesuits maintain, that the rites 
in question form an important branch of the 
Chinese religion ; that tli^ honours paid by the 
Chinese to Confueios, and to the souls of their 
ancestors, are not of a civil, but of a religious na* 
ture [z] ; and consequently, that all who perform 


Cyl True : if tbe means be not either criminal in tbem> 

selves, pernicious in their consequences, or of such a nature as to 
defeat, in a great measure, the benefits and advantages proposed 
by the end. And it is a very nice And momentous question, 
whether the concessions plep'^ d for in beludf of the Chinese 
converts, by the Jesuits, are nqt to he ranked among the means 
here characterised. See the following note. 

[s:] The public honours paid to Confucius twice a 
year, used to be performed before his statue, erected in the 
great hall or temple that is dedicated to his memory. At 
present they are performed before a kind of Tablets, placed 
in the most conspicuous part of the edifice, with the following 
inscription : The Throne of the Soul of the most Holy and 
the most Excellent Chief-teacher Confucius. The literati, 
or learned, celebrate this fiimous ^tival* in the following 
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CENT, -these rites are chai^eable with insulting the ma- 
SECT*! • God, to whom alone all divine worship is 

due, and cannot be looked upon as true Christians. 


sianner : — ^Tbe chief mandarin of the place exercises the office of 
priest, and the others discharge the functions of deacons, sub- 
deacons, and so on. A certain sacrifice, called Ci, which consists 
pf wine, blood, firaits, kc. is offered, after tho worshippers have 
prepared themselves for tliis ceremony by fasting and other acts 
of abstinence and mortification. They kneel before the inscrip- 
tion, prostrate the body nine times before it, until the head 
touches the ground, repeat a great variety of prayers; aftcfr 
which the priest, taking in one hand a cup full of wine, and in 
the other a like cup filled with blood, makes a solemn libation to 
the deceased, and dismisses the assembly with a blessing. The 
rites performed by families, in honour of their deceased parents, 
are pretty much of the same nature. 

Now, in order to know, with certainty, whether this festival 
and these rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to 
inquire, whether they be the same with those ceremonies that 
are peribrmed by the Chinese, in the worship they pay to certain 
celestial and terrestrial spirits, or genii, which worship is un- 
doubtedly of a religious kind. The learned Leibnitz* undertook 
to affirm, that the services now mentioned were not of the same 
kind, and, consequently, that t^ Jesuits were accused unjustly. 
Biit,ffiat great man does not appear. to have examined this matter 
with his usual sagacity and attention ; for it is evident, from a 
multitude of relations every way worthy of credit, and particu- 
larly from the observations made on the Chinese missioxis by that 
learned and candid Franciscan, Antonio de S. Mariaf , not only 
that Confucius was worshipped among the idols, and the celestial 
and terrestrial spirits of the Chinese, but that the oblations and 
ceremonies observed in honour of him were perfectly the same 
with those that were performed as acts of worship to these idols 
and spirits. Those that desire a more ample account of this 
inatter may consult the following authors : Budmi Annal. Histor. 
Philos, p. 287. where be treats De Superstitioso Dcmoituorum 
apud Sinenses CuUu. — Wolfii Not. ad Casaubon. p. 342. — Nic. 
Chatmos, Annot. ad Maigrotti Historiam Cultus Sinensis. — But 
more especially Amaud, Moiale Pratique des Jesuites, tom. tii. 
vi. vii. and a C 4 )]lectioD of historical relations, published at Cologn, 
in 8 VO, in the year 1700, under the following title: Historia 
Cultus Sinensium, seu varia Scripta de Cultibus Sinaruin inter 
Vicarios Apostolicos, et P. P. S. I. eontroversis. 


* See Fraef. NoviMim. Sintcorum. f Sec vol. ii. Epp. Leibnitz, 
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This account of matters is so specious and pro- cent. 
bable, and the consequences deducible from it 
' are so natural and just, that the more equitable v ^ 
and impartial among the Jesuits have acknow- ^ ^ 
ledged the difficulties that attend the cause they 
maintain ; and taking, at length, refi^ in the 
plea of necessity, allege, that certain evils and in- 
conveniences may be lawfully submitted to when 
they are requisite in order to the attainment of 
extensive, important, and ssdutary purposes. 

XV. The ministerial labours of the Romish hw xato 
missionaries, and more especially of the Jesuits, 
were crowned in Japan with surprising success, Japan, 
towards the commencement of this oentuiy, and 
made an incredible number of converts to the 
Christian religion [a]. But this prosperous and 


(3^ {d] Tveo peculiar circumstances ccmtributed to 
tate the progress of the Romish religion in Japan. The first 
was the uncharitable severity and cruelty of the Japanese priests 
or bonzas towards the sick and indigent^ compared with the 
humanity^ zeal, and beneficence of the missionaries. These bon- 
zas represented the poor and infirm not as objects of pity, bat 
as wretches loaded with the displeasure of the gods,' and aban- 
doned to present and future misery by the judgments of heaven ; 
and inspired the rich with a contempt and abhorrence of them. 
The Christian religion, therefore, which declares that poverty 
and afflictions are often surer m^ks of the divine favour than 
grandeur and prosperity, and that the transitbry evils which 
the righteous endure here shall he crowned with everlastmg 
glory and felicity hereafter, was every way proper to comfort 
this unhappy class of pei-sons, and could not but meet with a 
most favourable recepticn «-i:«ong them. Add to this, that the 
missionaries were constantly emp^nyed in providing them with 
food, physic, and habitations* A second drcumstance that was 
advantageous to Christianity (that is, to such a form of Chria- . 
tiatity as the Popish missionaries preached in Japan), was a cer- 
tain resemblance or analogy between it and some practices and 
sentiments that prevailed among the Japanese, ^ese Indians 
look for present and future felicity only through the merits of 
Xaca Amida, and other of their Deiti^ who, after k long courso 
of severe mortifications, freely underUdcen, had voluntarily, 
also, put an end to their lives. They sainted many melan- 
VOL. V. i) 
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CENT, flourishing state of the church was somewhat in^ 
terrupted by the prejudices that the priests and 
t*^^J*,**i grandees of the kingdom bad conceived against 
^ the new religion, prejudices which proved fatal, 
in many places, Wh to those who embraced it, 
and to those who taught it. The cause of Chris- 
tianity did not, however, suffer only from the 
virulence and malignity of its enemies; it was 
wounded in the house of its friends, and received, 
no doubt, some detriment from the intestine 
quarrels and contentions of those to whom the 
care of the rising church was committed. For 
the same scenes of fraternal discoi'd, that had 
given such offence in the other Indian provinces, 
were renewed in Japan, where the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and Augustinians were at perpetual 
variance with the Jesuits. This variance pro- 
duced, on both sides, the heaviest accusations, 
and the most bitter reproaches. The Jesuits 
were chained by the missionaries of the three 
Orders now mentioned, with insatiable avarice, 
with showing an excessive indulgence, both to 
the rices and superstitions of the Japanese, with 
crafty and low practices unworthy of the mini- 
sters of Christ, with an ambitious thirst after 


choly persons who had been guilty of suicide, celebrated their 
memories, and implored their intercession and good oflices. 
They used processions, statues, candles, , and perfumes in their 
wonAip.; as also prayers for the dead, and auricular confession ; 
and had monasteries founded for certain devout persons of both 
sexes, who lived in celibacy, solitude, and abstinence : so that 
the Japanese religion was no bad preparation for Popery. Be- 
sides these two circumstances, another may be mentioned, which 
we take from the letters of the Jesuits diemselves, who inform us, 
that the maritime princes ^of Japan were so fond of this new com- 
merce with the Portuguese, that diey strove who should oblige 
them most, and encouraged the missionaries, less perhaps from 
a principle of seal, than from views of interest. See Varenius, 
Descript.' Japon. lib. iii. cap. vi. x. Modem Unir. History, vol. 
ix. p. 24. edit. 8vo. 
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authority and dominion, and other misdemeanours cent. 
of a like nature. These accusations were not 
only exhibited at the court of Rome, but were ’ j 
spread abroad in every part of Christendom. The 
disciples of Loyola were by no means silent under 
these reproaches ; but in their turn charged 
their accusers with imprudence, ignorsmee of the 
world, obstinacy, asperity of manners, and a dis- 
gusting rusticity in their way of living ; adding, 
that these circumstances rendered their ministry 
rather detrimental than advantageous to the cause 
of Christianity, among a people remarkable for 
their penetration, generosity, and magnificence. 

Such then were the contests that arose among the 
missionaries in Japan ; and nothing but the amaz- 
ing progress that Christianity had already made, 
and the immense multitude of those that had 
embraced it, could have prevented these contests 
from being fatal to its interests. As the case 
stood neither the cause of the Gospel, nor its nu- 
merous professors, received any essential damage 
from these divisions; and, if no other circum- 
stance had intervened to stop its 'progress, an 
expedient might have probably been found out, 
either to heal these divisions, or at least to 
appease them so far as to prevent their noxious and 
fatal consequences [&]. 

XVl. But a new and dreadful scene of opposi- its downfai 
tion arose, in the year l6l5, to blast the hopes ofj^fj 
those who wished well to the cause of Christianity ^ 
in Japan. For, in that year, the emperor issued 
out, against the professors and ministers of that 
divine religion, a persecuting edict, which was 
executed with a degree of barbarity unparalleled 
in the annals of the Christian history. This 


fi]] See the writers on this subject enumerated by Fabricius, 
in bis Lux ETangelii toti Orbi exoriens, p. 678. as also Charle- 
voix, Histoire de Japon, tom. ii. livr. xi. p. 57. 
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CENT, cruel persecution raged, during the space of many 

XVII. ^vith unrelenting fuiy, and only ended with 

extinction of Christianity throughout 
^ that mi^ty empire. That religion which had 
been suffered to make such a rapid and ti'iumph- 
ant progress in Japan, was at length considered 
as detrimental to the interests of the monarchy, 
inconsistent with the good of the people, deroga* 
toiy from the majesty of their high priest, whom 
they revered as a person descend^ finm the gods, 
an^ on these accounts, was judged unworthy not 
only of protection, but even of toleration. This 
judgmeat was followed with the fatal order, by 
which all foreigners, that wei*e Christians, and 
more especially the Spanish and Portuguese, were 
commanded to depart the kingdom; and the 
natives, who had embraced the Gospel, to renounce 
the name and doctrine of Christ, on pain of 
death presented to them in the most dreadful 
forms. This tremendous order was the signal 
for the perpetration of such horrors as the most 
sanguine and atrocious imagination will scarcely 
be able to cOheeive« Innumerable multitudes of 
the Japanese Christians of each sex, and of all 
ages, ranks, and stations; expired with mi^a< 
nimous constancy amidst the most dreadful tor* 
ments, rather than apostatize from the faith 
they had embraced. And here it may not be 
amiss to observe, that both the Jesuits and their 
adversaries in the missions expiated, in some 
measure, if I may so express myself, by the i^o* 
nies they endured, and the fortitude with which 
they suffered, the faults they had committed in- 
the exerdse of their ministry. Fw it is well 
known, that the greatest part of them died mag- 
nanimously for the cause of Christ by the hands 
of the executioner, and that some of them even 
expired with triumphant fbelings of satisfhction 
and joy. 
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Historians are not entirely agreed with respect 
to the real causes of this merdless persecution. 
The Jesuits consider it as owing, in jiart, to the 
imprudence of the Dominicans and Franciscans ; 
while these latter impute it, in a great measure, 
to the covetous, arrogant, and factious rairit of 
the Jesuits [o]. Both parties accuse the English 
and Dutch of having excited in the emperor of 
Japan a strong prejudice against the Spaniards, 
Porti^ese, and the Roman pontiff, to the end 
that they alone might engross the commerce of 
that vast monarchy, and be unrivalled in their 
credit among that powerful people. The En- 
glish and Dutch allege, on the other hand, that 
they never attempted to undermine, by any false 
accusations, the credit of the Roman Catholics, in 
that kingdom, but only detected the perfidious 
plots the Spanimrds had laid against it. Almost 
all the historians, who have given accounts of this 
country. Unanimously inform us, that certain 
letters, intercepted by the Dutch, and other cir- 
cumstances of a very striking and alarming kind, 
had persuaded the emperor, that the Jesuits, as 
also me other missionaries, had formed seditious 

|jcj There is a concise iuid seneible account tA this tedious 
dispute in the aixdi discourse that is subjoined to Uie Engfish 
edition of Kaempier’s History of Japta, sect. ir. p. 64 n— 75. 
But it win be also prqwr to see what is said <m the other side, by 
an author, who, in his long and circumstantial narration, has not 
omitted any incident, liowerer minute, that tends, in the least, 
to disculpate the Jesuits, or to procure them indulgence ; that 
author is Charievoix ; see his Histmre Generals do Japon, tom. 
ii. livr. xii. p. 136. The other historians that may be consulted 
with utility, on tiiis subject, are enumerated by Fahridus, in hia 
Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exorimis, cap. x. p. 678. Add to these 
the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Mens. Februar. p. 723. where there 
is not only a history of the commencement and progress of Chris- 
tianity in Japan, but also an account of the Uves and mastyrdtm 
of those who first suflhred for the cause of tiie goSpeV in than 
kingdom; See' likewise Mammachii Origines et Antiquitat. 
Christian, tom. U. p. 376. 
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CBNT. designs against his government, and turned at no> 
thing less than exciting their numerous disciples 
to rebellion, with a view to reduce the kingdom 
of Japan under the dominion of Spain [<?]• A. 
discoveiy of this nature could not but make the 
most dreadful impressions upon a prince naturally 
suspicious and cruel, such as the emperor then 
reigning was; and indeed so it happened; for 
the moment he received this information, he con- 
cluded with equal precipitation and violence that 
he could not sit secure on his throne, while the 
smallest spark of Christianity remained unextin- 
guished in his dominions, or any of its professors 
breathed under his government. It is from this 
remarkable period, that we must date the severe 
edict by which all Europeans are forbidden to ap- 
proach the Japanese dominions, and in conse- 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and sword 
are employed to destroy whatever carries the re- 
motest aspect or shadow of the Christian doctrine. 
The only exception to this universal law is made 
in favour of a handful of Dutch merchants, who 
are allowed to import annually a certain quantity 
of European commodities, and have a factory, or 
rather a kind of prison, allowed them, in one of 
the extremities of the kingdom, where they are 
strictly watched, and rigorously confined from all 
communication with the natives, but what is essen- 
tially necessary to the commerce they are permit- 
ted to carry on, 

proUitant XVII. The example of the Roman Catholic 
states could not but excite a spirit of pious emula- 
tion in Protestant countries, and induce them to 
propagate a still purer form of Christianity among 

[</] He discoveriee made by the Dutch wore af^^ainat the 
Portoj^eae, with whom they were then at war ; ao.that inatead 
df Spun, our author hhoold have aaid Portugal. See Kaempfer 
Joe. ciu aa aJao the Unireraal Modern History, vol. ix. p. 145. 
note ^tt. 8vo. 
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those unhappy nations that lay groveling in the 
^kness of paganism and idolatry. Accordingly 
the Lutherans were, on several occasions, soli- 
cited by persons of eminent merit and rank in 
their communion, to embark in this pious and 
generous undertaking. Justinian Ernest, baron 
of Wells, distinguished himself by the zealous ap- 
pearance he made in this good cause, having 
formed the plan of a society that was to be in? 
trusted with the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, and thait was to bear the name of 
Jesus, the divine founder of the religion they 
were to promote [e]. But several circumstances 
concurred to prevent the execution of this pious 
design, among Ayhich we may reckon, principally 
the peculiar situation of the Lutheran princes, of 
whom very few have either territories, forts, or 
settlements beyond the limits of Europe. 

This was by no'hieans the case with the princes 
and states that professed the Reformed religion. 
The English and Dutch, more especially, whose 
ships covered the ocean, and sailed to the most 
distant corners of luc globe, and who, moreover, 
in this century, had sent colonies to Asia, Africa, 
and America, had abundant opportunities of 
spreading abroad the knowledge of Christianity 
among the, unenlightened nations. Nor were these 
opportunities entirely neglected or misimproved, 
notwithstanding the reports that have generally 
prevailed, of their being much more zealous in 
engrossing the riches oi ihe Indians than in bring- 
ing about their conversion j though it may, per- 
haps, be granted, that neither of these nations 
exerted themselves, to the extent of their power, 
in this salutary undertaking. In the year 164^, 

Ce3 Seo Molleri Cimbria Litemta, tom. iii. p. 75.. as also a 
German work of the learned Arnold, entitled Kirchen und Ketaer 
Histqrie, part II. book xvii. c. XT. sect. 23. p. 1066. part 111. 
cap. XT. sect. 18. p. 150. 
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the propa^lioQ of the . Gospel in foreign parts 
was comimtted, by an act of the English parlia- 
ment, to the care and inspection of a society com- 
posed of persons of eminent rank and merit. 
The oiril ware that ensued suspended the execu- 
tion of the plans that were hud for carrying on 
titis udutaiy work. In the year l66l, under the 
reign of Charles 11. Uie work was resumed, and 
the sodely re-established, hi the year 1701 , this 
sespectaUe sOcidy received singular marks of pro- 
tection and &vour from King William III. who 
enriched it with new draations and privileges [/]. 
Since that period, even to the present time, it 
has been diatinguished by ample marks of the 
munificence of the Idngs of England, and of 
the liberality of persons oi all rank and orders, 
and has been, and confrnues to be, eminently 
usefiil in freilUating the means of instruction to 
the nations that lie in pagan darkness, and more 
especifdly to the Americans. Nor are the laud- 
able efforts of the United Provinces, in the ad- 
vancement and propagation of Christian know- 
ledge, to be passed over in silence; since they 
also are said to have converted to the Gospel a 
prodigious number . of Indians, in the islands of 
Ceylon and Fmrraosa, frie coasts of Malabar, and 
offier Asiatic settlemenis,. which they either had 
acquired by th^ own industry, or obtmned by 
coldest from the Pmrtuguese [g\. Some histo- 
rians, perhaps, may have exaggerated in their re- 
lations, the nmnl)^ of proselytes made by the 
Dtttdi ; it fe BeTertbelem most certain, tlmt as 
soon as that nation had got a sufficient footing 
in tbe,|)ast indies, they laid with wisdom, and 


[Y] See Aeconat the Prapagstion of the Goa- 

pd m Foiaaign Pam. 

[jf% See fipUtt. do StaBeeaan JSrangdii tpud Indoa' Orientalea 
ad Jelmi. Lwadeiiium awripaaa at Ultngect 1609, in Sro. 
editaa. 
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executed at a great expense, various schemes for cent. 
instructing the natives of those distant regions in 
the doctrines of the Gospel [A]. 

XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain stUl 
in the darkness of ps^anisro, as they have been can mis- 
hitherto inaccessible to the most adventurous of*^* 


the Europeans. But in the maritime provinces 
of that great peninsula, and more especially in 
those where the Portuguese have their settlements, 
there are several districts in which the religion of 
Borne hf» prevailed over the savi^e superstitions 
of that barbarous r^on. It is nevertheless ac- 
knowledged, by the more ingenuous historianc^ 
even among the Roman Catholics, who have given . 
accounts of the African colonies, that, of the 
proselytes made there to the Gospel, a very small 
number deserve the denomination of Christians ; 
since the greatest part of them retain the abomi- 
nable superstitions of their ancestors, and the very 
best among them dishonour their profession by 
various practices of a most ricious and corrupt 
nature. Any progress that CSiristianity made in 
these parts must be chiefly attributed to the 
zealous labours of the Capuchin missionaries, who, 
in this century, suffered the most dreadful hard- 
ships and discoun^ements in their attempts to 
bring the fierce and sava^ Africans tmder the 
Christian yoke. These attempts succeeded so &r, 
as to gain over to the profession of the Gospel the 
kings of Benin ^rnd Awerri [t], and also to eng^e 
the cruel and intrepid Anna Zingba, queen 
Metamba, and all her i^ubjecfi^ to embrace in the 


f A3 -See Braun’s Veritable Religion dee Hollandoi% p. 71. 
267, See. This IVeatise, wbieh was published at Ainsterdam, 
in the year 1675^ was designed aa an answer to a aMlignaiit 
libel of oae Stoup, entitled. La Religion dcs HoHaddeie, in 
ndiich that writer propoMd to persuade the #orld Aat tte 
Dutch had almost no religion at aR 
Called by some Ouveme. 
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CENT, year 1652, the Christian faith [A]. The Ahican 
missions were allotted to this austere order by 
court of Rome, and by the 'Society de Propa- 
ganda Fide for wise reasons ; since none were so 
proper to undertake an enterprise attended with 
such dreadful hardships, difficmties, and perils, as 
a set of men whose monastic institute had rendered 
familiar to them the severest acts of mortifica- 
tion, abstinence, and penance, and thus prepared 
them for Ihe bitterest scenes of trial and adver- 
sity. The Capuchins also seem to have been alone 
honouied with this sacred, but arduous commis- 
sion ; nor does it appear that the other orders 
beheld, with the smallest sentiment of envy, their 
dear-bought glory. 

TheAMeri. XIX. The extensive continent of America 
swarms with colonies from Spain, Portugal, and 
France [/], all which profess the Christian religion 

im* [^3 ^ mor^ ample account of this queen and her 

conversion, Dr. Mosheim refers the reader (in his note [r]) to 
Urban Cerri’s £tat Present de TEglise Romaine, p. 222. and to. 
the third and fourth volumes of fiither Labat s Relation Histori- 
que de TAfrique Occidentale, in the former of which he tells us, 
there is a French translation of Ant. Gavazzi’s account of Africa. 
All these citations are inaccurate. Cerri makes no mention of 
Zingba, nor of Metamba, nor are they mentioned by Labat, in 
any of the five volumes of his Historical Relation, here quoted ; 
nor is Gavazzi’s account translated in that work. — In general, it 
may be observed, that the missions in Africa were greatly 
neglected by the Portuguese, and that the few missionaries sent 
diither were men absolutely void of learning, and destitute 
almost of every qualification that , was necessary to the car- 
rying on such an important undeitaking. See Labat's Pre- 
Ace to his Relation Historique de TAfrique Occidentale; 
as also the Modern Univeisal History, vol. xiv. p. 10, 11. 
edit. 8vo. 

[f] See the authors mentioned by Fabridus, in liis: Lux 
Evangelii Orbem Terraruro collustrans, cap. xlviii. xlix. p. 
769.— -There is a cursory account of the state of the Romish 
reli^on in that part of America, which is possessed by tlie 
Euimean Roman Catholics, in Urban Ceiri's Etat I’reseiit 
de TEglise Romaine, p. 245. 
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08 it has been disfigured by the church of Rome* 
Rut it is abundantly known, that these colonist?, 
more especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
are the most worthless and profligate set of men 
that bear the Christian name ; apd this fact is con- 
firmed by the testimonies of several Roman Ca- 
tholic writers of great merit andauthority, wbocan- 
not be suspected of partiality in this matter. Nay, 
the clei^ themselves are not excepted in this ge- 
neral condemnation ; but, as we learn from the 
same credible testimonies, surpass even the idola- 
trous natives in the ridiculous rites which they 
perform in the worship (Mf God, as well as in the 
licentiousness of their manners, and the enormity 
of the crimes they commit without reluctance. 
Those of the ancient inhabitants of America, who 
either have submitted to the European yoke, or 
live near their colonies, have imbibed some faint 
knowledge of the Romish religion, from the Je- 
suits, Franciscans, and other ecclesiastics; but 
these feeble rays of instruction are totally clouded 
by the gloomy suggestions of their native super- 
stition, and the corrupt influence of their barba- 
rous customs and manners.- As to those Indians 
who live more remote from the European settle- 
ments, and wander abmit in the woods without 
any fixed habitation, they are absolutely incapable 
either of receiving or retaining any adequate no- 
tions of the Christian doctripe, unless they be pre- 
viously reclaimed from that vagrant manner of 
life, and civilized by an intercourse with persons, 
whose humane and insinuating manners are adapt- 
ed to attr^ their love, and eicite their imita- 
tion. This the Jesuits, and other ecdcsiastica 
of different orders, in the church of !l^me, who 
have been sent in later times to convert these 
wandering .Ravages, have found by a constant and 


CENT. 
XVII. 
SECT. 1. 
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CENT, uniform experience [m]. Hence the former have 
erected cities, and founded civil societies, ce- 
government and laws, like the Euro- 
’ pean states, in several Indian provinces both in 
South and North America *, and it is on this ac- 
count that they dischai^e the double functions of 
magistrates and doctors among these their new 
subjects and disciples, whose morals and senti- 
ments, it is said, they endeavour to preserve pure 
and unoorrupte^ by permitting few or no Euro- 
peans to approach them [»]. These arduous and 
difficult attempts have furnished to the disciples 
of Loyola ample matter of boasting, and a lucky 
occasion of extolling the zeal,, the dexterity, and 
industry of their order. But it has appeared, 
from relations worthy of credit, that these exploits 
of the Jesuits, in the internal and more inacces- 
sible provinces of America, are not so much car- 
ried on with a view to the propagation of Christi- 
anity, as with an intention to gratify their own 
insatiable avarice and boundless ambition. And,, 
accordingly, they are reported to send yearly to 
the members of their order, in Europe, immense 
quantities of gold, drawn from several American 
provinces where they have power and property, 
but chiefly fipm Paraguay, which belongs to them 
al6ne [o]. 


J[m] A great variety of foots are aHeged as a proof of this» in 
the Letten in which the French Jesuits give their friends in 
Eunm an accoiint of die success and fruits of their inissioni and 
which are re^iady. published at Paris. 

1^* [n]] That this was by no means the onlyi nor even the 
principal reason of cutting off all commonicatioa between the In- 
dians and EurqpeanSy will appear evident from the contents of the 
following note. 

[o] While father Labat was at Romey fotber Tamburini* 
at that time general of the Jesuits^ asked him several ques- 
tiona relating to the progress of Chrisdanity in America ; to 
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XX. The cause of Christianity was promoted cent. 
with more wisdom, and consequently with better 


which, with equal courage and candour, he gaye imme^telv thin 
gener^ answer : That the j&ospel had made little or no real America, 
progress in that country ; that he had nerer met with one adult 
person among the Americana who cotdd be esteemed a true pro- 
selyte to Christianity ; and that the missionaries could scarcely 
pretend to any other exploits (of a spiritual kind) than their haring 
baptized some children at the point of- death*.** He added, at 
the same time, that, in order to make the Americans Christians, 
it was previously necessary to make them mem** This bold 
Dominican, who had been himself a missionary in the Aroericaa 
islands, had a great mind to give Tamburini some seasonable i^vice 
concerning the immense w^th and a^horhy that the Jesuits had 
acquired in these parts of the world ; but ^e cunning old man 
eluded artfully this part of the conversation, and turned it upon 
another subject. La^t gave, upon another occasion, a still greater 
proof of his undaunted spirit and presence of mind; for when, in 
an audience granted him by Clement XL that pontiff praised, in 
pompous terms, the industry and zeal of the Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries in promoting the salvation of the Americans, 
and reproached the French with inactivity and indifference in a 
matter of such high importance, our resolute Dominican told him 
plainly, That the Spaniards and Portuguese boasted of the 
success of their labours .witliout any sort of foundation ; since it 
was well known, that, instead of converts, tiiey had only made 
hypocrites, aH their disciples among tim Indians baring been 
forced, by the dread of punishment the terrors of death, to 
embrace Christianity;” adding moreover, ** That such as bad re- 
ceived baptism continued as open and egregious idolaters as they 
had been before their profession of Christianity f.” To this ac- 
count we might add the relations of a whole ckmd of witnesses, 
whose testimonies are every way worthy of credit, and who de- 
clare unanimously tita same thing. See» among others^ a remark- 
able piece entitled, Me. *jire touchant rEtaUissement consi- 
derable dee Peres Jesuites dans les Indes d^&pagae, which is 
subjoined to Frezier’s Relation du Voyi^ de la Mer du &id, p. 

577. See also Voyage aux Indes Occidentales, par Fhuic. Cor^ 
tom. ii. p. 67. 43. and Mammachius, Orig. et Ant. Christ, tom* 
li. p. 337. There is a particular account of the Jesuits of Dm- 
gui^, given by Don Ulloa, in his Voyqge d’Aoierique^ tomu i» > 


* See Liabat, Voyage en Eaipa^e et cn Itrila, tain. rill, p 7. 

t Id. ib. Com. viii. p. 13. 
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CENT, success, in those parts of America where the 
formed settlements during this century ; 



540; but this ftjccount it partial in their favour. Tliey are 
alto aMously and artfully defended in an account of the mit- 
tion of Pan^uay, puhltthed by Muratori, in the year 1748. 
1^^ Wheti Dr. Mosheim wrote this note, the important dis- 
covery that placed the ambitious, despotic, and rebellious pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuits in Paraguay, in the plainest and most 
striking, light, had not been yet nulde. The book of Muratori, 
which was published at Venice in the year 1743, and repub- 
lished in a French translation at Paris in 1754*, deceived, for 
some time, the over-credulous, nay, induced even the enemies 
of the Jesuits to suspect that their conduct at Paraguay was 
not so criminal as it had been represented. So that, notwith- 
standing the accusations that had been brought against these 
missionaries by tlie writers mentioned by Dr. Mosheim ; not- 
wkhstmiding a memorial sent to the court of Spain in the year 
1730, by Don Martin de Bania, at tlmt time Spanish governor 
of Paraguay, in which the Jesuits are charged with the most 
ambitious projects and the most rebellious designs, represented 
as setting up an independent government, accused of carrying 
on a pr^igious trade, and otrier things of that nature ; and 
notwithstanduig the circumstantial evidence of various known 
facts that supported these accusations in the strongest manner ; 
notwithstanding all this, the public was more or less deceived. 
The illusion, however, did not last long. In the year 1750, the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon entered into a treaty for fixing the 
limits of their respective dominions in South- America. The Je- 
suits, who bad formed an independent republic in the heart of 
these dominions, composed of the Indians, whom they had gain- 
ed by the insinuating softness and affected mildness, humility, 
and generosity of their proceedings, were mucli alarmed at this 
treaty. It was one of the fundamental laws of this' new state 
(which was founded under the mask of a Christian mission), that 
neither bishop, governor, nor any officer, civil, military, or eccle- 
siastical, nay, nor even any individual, Spaniard or Portuguese, 
should be admitted into its territories, to the end that the pro- 
ceedings and projects of the Jesuits might still remain an im- 
penetrable secret* The memljers of their order were alone to 
be instructed in this profound and important mystery. The 
use of the Spanish language was prohibited throughout the 


* Muratori*s acronnt of Ibc MimIoii of Psrigusy was tranilstcd from the 
French edition into EngUib, and publiahtd in 8to. in tha year 1759. 
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and though it had the greatest ignorance, 8tapi> cent. 
dity, and indolence to conquer, made in a little 
time, a considerable prc^ess. The English In - 1 ' j 

dependents, who retired to America on account 
of their dissension from the established religion 
of their country, claimed the honour of carrying 
thither the first rays of divine truth, and of 
beginning a work that has been since continued 
with such pious zeal and such abundant fndt; 
and indeed this claim is founded in justice. Se- 
veral families of this sect that had been settled in 


extent of this new territory, in order to prevent more effec- 
tually ail communication between the Indians and that nation. 
The Indians were trained to the use of arms, furnished with 
artillery, instructed in the art of war, taught to behold the 
Jesuits as their sovereigns and their gods, and to look upon 
all white people, except the Jesuits, as demoniacs, atheists, 
and, moreover, as their barbarous and mortal enemies. Such 
was the state of things when, in the year 1752, the united 
troops of Spain and Portugal marched towards the eastern 
borders of the river Uragai, to make the exchanges of certain 
villages that hiad been agreed upon in the treaty above men- 
tioned. Upon this the Jesuits, not being sufficiently pre- 
pared for theii* def*T.ce, demanded a delay of the execution 
of the treaty under various pretexts. This delay was granted : 
hut ^ the Spanish General Gomes Freire Andreda, perceived 
that these holy fathers employed this delay in arming the 
Indians, and confirming tliem in their rebi^llion, he wrote 
to his court, and received orders from thence to proceed 
to the execution of the tr^ty. A war ensued between the 
Spanish and the Portuguese on one side, and the Indians, 
animated by the Jesuits on the other, in which the Spanish 
general lost his life, and of which the other circumstances 
are well known* This wuo the real and original (^use of the 
disgrace of the Jesuits at the ccurt of Portugal. Those who* 
desire a more particular account of this matter will , find it 
in a famous pamphlet,* drawn from an authentic memorial^' 
published by the court of Lisboif, and printed at the Hague, 
in the year 1758, under the following title : La Republiqua 
des Jesuits au Paraguay renvers^e, ou Relation Authentique 
de la Guerre quo ces Religieux ont osfi soutenir centre les 
Monarques d’Espagne et de Portugal en Amerique, pour y 
defendre les Domaines dont ils avoient usurpfi la Souverainet^ 
au Paraguay, sous pretexte de Religion. 
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CEKT. Hpllandy mnoved from thence into America [p\ 
in the year 16 : 20 , in nrder, as they alleged, to 
s rcr.^ i.^ tnmsmtt Uieir doctrine pure and undedled to 
~ ^ ^ future ages ; and there they laid the foundations 
oS a ne\ir state [^ 9 ]. The success that attended this 
first emigration eogi^^ great numbers of the 
peoplo called Puritans, who groaned under the 
oppression of the Inshops,. and the severity of a 
court, by which this oppression was authorised, to 
follow the fortunes of these religious adventu- 
rers [f ] ; and this fwoduced a racond emigration 
in the year l6S9. But notwithstanding the success 
that in process of time crowned this enterprize, 
its first beginnings were unpromising, and the 
colonists, immediately after their arriv^, laboured 
under such Imrdships and ^fficulties in the dreary 
and uncmltivated ^ds of this new r^on, that 
they could make but little progress in instructing 
the Indians ; their whole zeal and industry being 
scarcely sufficient to preserve the infant settlement 
from the horrors of fomine. But towards the year 
1683 [s], things put on a better aspect ; the colony 
began to flourish, and the new comers, among 
udiom the Puritans Mayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, 
made an eminent figure, had the leisure, courage, 
and tranquillity of mind, that Were necessary to 
the execution of such an important and arduous 
design. All these devout exiles were remarkably 
zealous, laborious, and successful in the conver- 

[jdQ TUm colony tettled in thti part of America that was 
flitenraria called New Plymouth* 

See Neal’s History of the^ Puritans, voL ii. p. 128—- As 
also a German work, entitled. Ant. Wilh. Bohm, Englische Re- 
forroalions Historie, b* ri. c* vf 807. 

J[r] See Malher’s History of Now England, p. 126,— Neal*a 
H istory of die Puritans, toI. ii. p. 208. 

Dr. Mosheim says in the year 1623, but this is 
^probably an error of the press ; rinco it is well known, that 
die emigrsdon of Sheppard and Eltiot happened between 
1631 and 1634. 
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sion of the Indians; but none acquired such 
a shining reputation, in this pious career, as 
John Elliot, who learned their language, into 
which he translated the Bible, and other instruc- 
tive and edifying books, gathered together the 
wandering savages, and formed them into re- 
gular congi'egations, instructed them in a manner 
suited to the dulness of their cmnprehension, and 
the measure of their respective capacities ; and, 
by such eminent displays of his zeal, dexterity, 
and indefatigable industry, merited, after his 
death, the honourable title of the Apostle of the 
Indians 

The unexpected success that attended these 
pious attempts towards the propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge drew the attention of the parlia- 
ment and people of England; and the nirther 
advancement of this good cause appeared an object 
of sufficient importance to employ the delibera- 
tions, and to claim the protection, of the great 
council of the nation. Thus was formed that 
illust^ous society, which derives its title from the 
great purpose M' its institution, even the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign parts, and which, 
in proportion to the increase of its number, in- 
fluence, revenues, and prerogatives, has stiU re- 
newed and augmented its efforts for the instruc- 
tion of the pt^ans in all parts of the world, rar- 
ticularly those on the American continent. It is 
true, that after all its effoite, much is yet to be 
done ; but it is also true, and must be acknow- 
ledged by all that have examined , these matters 


Q3 Hombeckius,' De CtfDTonione Indoram et OentiL lib. u. 
cap. kv. p. 260. — Crescentii Matberi Epistola de SuooewH Evaii- 
gelii apud Indos Ocddentalea ad Job. Leuademum Tkigeet. 
1699, in 8vo. Increase Mather’s Letter te Leusden is 

translated into English, and inserted into Cotton Maiher^s ' Life 
of Elliot, pp. 94. Sd London e^t. and in hia Hiaton of Near 
England, Book III. p. 194. N. 
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CENT, with attention and impartiality, that much had^ 
xvii. done, and that tiie pious undertakings of 

respectable society have been followed with 
unexpected fruit. With respect to the province 
of Pennsylvania, which receives in its bosom, 
without distinction, persons of all sects and all 
opinions, we shall have occasion to speak of its 
religious stkte in another place. The American 
provinces that were taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, under the command of Count 
Maurice of Nassau, became immediately an 
object of the pious 2 eal of their new masters, who 
began, with great ardour and remarkable success, 
to spread the light of the Gospel among the 
wretched inhabitants of those benighted regions \u\. 
But this fair prospect was afterwards clouded in 
the year l6t<4, when the Portuguese recovered 
the territories they had lost. As to the Dutch 
colony that is settled in Surinam, we cannot say 
much, having never received the smallest informa- 
tion of any attempts made by them to instruct 
the neighbouring Indians in the knowledge of 
Christianity [to]. 

lutat. XXL Religion in genera], and the Christian 
cbri^ioi. religion in particular, had many enemies to en- 
tf in Eng. counter in this century, though their number 
has been studiously diminjshed in the accounts 
of some, and greatly exaggerated in the represen- 
tations of others. The English complain of the 
reign of Charles 11. as the fatal period, when 
corruption of manners, and vice, in the most licen- 
tious and profligate forms, over-ran their nation, 


[»] Jo. H«nr. Hottingeri Topograpbii Eccleniantica, p. 47. 
Juicon, Etat Ftasent deo Ptovinceii Uniea, tom. i. p. 396. Th« 
•ame author given an account of Surinam, and of the atate of 
religion in that colony, chap. xiv. p. 407. 

[to] There are three churchea in that aettiement for the uae 
of the cohmiata ; but no attempt baa been made to apread the 
knowledge of the Goepel among the natives. 
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engendered a spirit of scepticism and infidelity, 
and formed a set of unhappy men, who employed 
all the wantonness of inconsiderate wit, all. the 
sallies of imagination, and even all the force 
of real talent and genius, to extinguish a sense 
of reli^on in the minds of mankind. That this 
complaint is far from being groundless appears, 
on the one hand, from the number of those 
writers among the English, whose productions 
were levelled either against all religion, or de- 
signed to confine the, belief of men to natural 
religion alone ; and, on the other, from the still 
supenor number of learned and ingenious treatises 
in which the divinity, dignity, and intrinsic excel- 
lence of the Gospel, were demonstrated and dis- 
played in the most striking and conspicuous 
manner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm 
the accounts that have been given of the progress 
of infidelity and licentiousness at the period now 
under consideration than the famous Lectures, 
founded by that illustrious ornament of religion 
and humanity, Mr. Robert Boyle, who, in the 
year I691, consecrated a considerable pait of his 
lai-ge fortune to the service of Christianity, by 
Icavitig, in his last will, a sum to be distributed, 
successively, to a number of learaed divines, who 
were tp preach, in their turns, eight sermons 
every year, in defence of natural and revealed 
religion [a;*]. This pious and honourable task has 

See Ricotier’s Pr-' ice to his French translation of Dr. 
Clark’s DUcourscs on the Beini^ and Attributes of God. For 
an account of the pious, learaed, and illustrious Mr. Boyle, 
see Budgell's Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the 
Illustrious Family of the Boyles, published in 8vo. at London, 
ill the year 1737. — See also the Bibliotheque Britannique, tom. 
xii. p. 144. But, above all, the late learned Dr. Birch's 

Life of Boyle, published in 8vo. in the year 1744; and that 
very valuable Collection of Lives, the Biographia Britannica, 
Article Boyle (Robert), note [ 2 : 3 * See also Article Hobbei^ 
in the same collection. N. 
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CENT, been committed always to men of the most emi- 
XVI 1 . geuiiig abilities, and is still undertaken 

wdth zeal, and performed with remarkable dig- 
^ nity and success. The discourses that have been 
delivered in consequence of this admirable insti- 
tution have been always published ; and they 
form at this day a large and important collection, 
which is known throughout all Europe, and has 
done eminent seiwice to the cause of religion and 
virtue [y% 

HoWws, XXII. The leader of thti impious band in Eng- 
i^hestcr, wliich, SO early as the reign of Chailes 11. 
attempted to obscure the truth, and to ilissolve 
the solemn obligations of religion, was Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbmy, a man whose audacious 
pride was accompanied with an uncommon de- 
gree of artifice and address, whose sagacity was 
superior to bis learning, and whose reputation 
was more owing to the subtilty and extent of his 
genius, than to ariy jwc^’ess l>e had made either 
in sacred or profane erudition [j]. This man, 
notwithstanding the pernicious nature and ten- 
dency of his principles, had several adherents in 
England; and not only so, but has found, in 
foreign countries, more than one apologist, who, 
though they acknowledge that his sentiments 
were erroneous, yet deny that he went such an 


fy] There ih a complete lUt of these leame«l diM'oiirses in 

the BihJiotlicque Anf^Ioise, tom. xv, part II. p. tKi The late 

ReTprend Mr. Gin>ert Burnet pulilishcd in four vnlumeH, in 
8ro. a judicious, comprehensive, and tvelt-di)rcslpd Ahridf'incnt 
of such of die Boyle’s Lectures as had bepn preached before the 
year 1737. This abridjonent, which has Itecn tmnslaietl into 
the French and German languages, comprehends the disronrses 
of Bentley, Kidder, Williams Gastreli, Harris, Bradford, Black- 
hall, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, Whistoii, Turner, Butler, 
Woodward, Deiham, Ibbot, Long, J. Clarke, Gordon, Burnet, 
Bemman. 

C*] See Bayle’a Dictionary, at the article Hobbes.— Woml't 
Athenn OxoaiejMet, vol. ii. p. 641. lust edition. 
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impious length as to introduce the disbelief, or to cknt. 
overturn the worship of a Supreme Being [[a]. 

But if it should be granted, on the one hand, that 
Hobbes was not totally destitute of all sense of a 
Deity, nor of all impressions of religion ; yet i^ 
must be allowed on the other, by all who peruse 
his writings with a proper degree of attention, 
that his tenets lead, by natural consequences, to 
a contempt of religion and of divine worship ; and 
that, in some of his productions, there are visible 
marks of an extreme aversion to Christianity. It 
has, imlocd, been said of him, that, being ad- 
vanced in years, he returned to a better mind, and 
condemned publicly the opinions and tenets he 
had fonnerly <,'ritertained [5] ; but how far this 
recantation was sincere, we shall not pretend to 
determine, since the reality of his repentance has 
been greatly questioned. 


[aj Among the patrons and defonders of Hobbes, we may 
reckon Nic. Hier. Guiullingius, in Iji.s Observatioiics Selects, 
toil], i. n. iio p. 30. in liis Gundiingianu, p. XI V^ p. 304. as 
also Arnold, in Iiin VM.rinaii work, entitled. Ki^lien und Ketzer 
Historie, p. II. b. xvii. c. xvi. sect. p. lOSSE— These tvriters 
are refuted by tlie learned Budseus, in liis Theses de Atheismo 
et Superstitione, cap. i. p. 187. 

This recantation of Hobbes depends upon the testimony 
of Wood, in his Athense Oxoniense^, vol. ii. p. 6 16. Tliis wri- 
ter iiiforins us, that Hobbes composed an apology for himself 
and his writings, in which he declared, that the opinions he had 
published in his Leviathan were by oo means conformable to his 
real sentiments ; mat he * only proposed them as a matter of 
debate, to exercise his mind in the art of reasoning : that, after 
the publication of diat book, he had never maintained them 
either in public or in private, but had left them entirely to the 
judgment and decision of the church : more especially, that the 
tenets, in this and his other writings, that seemed inconsistent 
with the doctrines conceming God and religion that are com- 
monly received, were never deliveired by him as truths, but 
proposed as questions, that were decided bv divines and ecclesi- 
astical judges, endowed with a proper audiority.— ^Such n the 
account that Wood gives of the apology now under considera- 
tion; but he does not tell us the year in which it was pub- 
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The same thing cannot be said of John Wilmot, 
earl of Rochester, who had insulted the majesty 
of God, and trampled upon the truths of religion 
and the obligations of morality with a profane 
sort of frenzy, that far surpassed the. impiety of 
Hobbes, but whose repentance and conversion 
Were also as palpable as had been his folly, and 
much more unquestionable than the dubious 
recantation of the philosopher of Malmesbury. 
Rochester was a man of uncommon sagacity and 
penetration, of a fine genius, and an elegant 
taste ; but these natural talents were accompanied 
with the greatest levity and licentiousness, and 
the most impetuous propensity to unlaudul plea- 
sures. So that as long as health enabled him to 
answer the demands of passion, his life was an 


tished, which is a proof that he himself had never seen it< 
nor does he inform us whether it appeared diiriiif^ the life of 
HobbeSi or after his death. As indeed it is placed in the 
catalogue of his HTitings^ with a date pontenor to the year 
1682, it is natural to suppose that it was not published 
during bis Hfe;|||iore he died in the year 1679. It is, there- 
fore, no easy matter to determine what stress is to be laid 
upon this recantation of Hobbes, or what sentiments wo are 
to form concerning bis supposed repentance. That the. 
apology under consideration exists, we do not pretend to 
deny; but it may possibly liave been composed by some of 
his friends, to diminish the odium that it was natui^ to think 
his licentious principles would cast on his memory. But 
should it be granted, that it was drawn up ^hd published by 
Hobbes himself, even this concession would contribute but 
little to save, or rather to recover, his reputation; since it is 
well known, that nothing Is more common among those who, 
by spreading corrupt principles and pernicious opinions, have 
drawn upon themselves the just indignation of the public, than, 
like Hobbes, to deceive the world by insidious and insincere 
declarations of the soundness of tlieir belief, and the up- 
rightness of their intentions. It is thus that tliey secure 
themselves against the exiwution of the laws that are designed 
to fence religion, while they persevere in their licentious 
sentiments, and propagate them, wherever tliey can do it 
with security. 
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uninterrupted scene of debauchery [c]. He was, cent. 
however, so happy in the last years of a very 
short life as to see the extreme folly and guilt ' j 
of his past conduct, in which salutary view he 
was greatly assisted by the wise and pathetic 
reasonings and exhortations of Doptor Burnet, 
afterwards bishop of Sarum. This conviction 
of his guilt produced a deep contrition and 
repentance, an ai'dent recourse to the mercy of 
God, as it is manifested in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a sincere abhorrence of the offences 
be had committed against the best of Beings. In 
these pious sentiments he departed this life in the 
year 1680 [rfj. 

In this list we may also place Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, who died of a consump- 
tion at Naples, in the year 1703 ; not that this 
illustrious writer attacked openly and professedly 
the Christian religion, but that the most seducing 
strokes of wit and raillery, the most enchanting 
eloquence, and the charms of a genius, in which 
amenity, elegance, copiousness, and elevation were 
happily blended, rendered him one of its most 
dangerous, though secret enemies ; nay, so much 
the more dangerous, because his opposition was 
carried on under a mask. His works have been 
published, and have passed through several edi- 
tions. They are remarkable for beauty of diction, 
and contain very noble and sublime sentiments i 

[V]] See an account of bis life and writings in Wood’s Athens 
Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 654.— His poetical genius is justly cele- 
brated by .Voltaire, in his Melanges de Literature et de Philoso- 
phie, diap. xxxir. vol. ir. of his works.* . 

QiQ Bishop Burnet has given a particular account of this last 
and very affecting scene of the life of this nobleman, . in a 
pamphlet vyritten expressly on that subject, and entitled, Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of Jolm, Earl of Rochester, 
written at his derire, on his death-bed, by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. 
containing more amply their Conversadons the great Principles 
of Natural and Rereded Religion. 
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CENT, but ought to be read with the utmost caution, as 
extremely dangerous to unexperienced, youthful, 
unwary minds [e]. The brutal rusticity and 

works were 6rst collected and puUidied under the 
tide of Characteristics, in three volumes, in 8vo, in the year 
1711, and, since that time, have passed dirough several editions. 
Nee Le Clerc’s account of them in his Bibliotheque Choisie, 
tom. xxiii. Ibe learned and ingenious Leibnitz's Critical Re- 
flections ott tlie Philosophy Of Lord Shaftesbury were publislied 
by Des Maizeaux, in the second volume of his Recueil des di- 
terses Pieces sur la Philosophic, p. 245.— Tliere are some wri- 
ters who maintain, that this noble philosopliOr has been unjustly 
charged, by the greatest part of the cleigy, with a contempt for 
reveded religion ; and it were to be wished, that the aigumcnta 
they employ to vindicate him from this charge were more satis- 
factory and solid than they really are. But, if I am not much 
mistaken, whoever peruses his writings, and more especially liis 
famous letter concerning Enthusiasm, will be inclined to adopt 
the judgment that has been formed of him by the ingenious 
Dr. Berkley, late bishop of Cloyne, in his Alcipbron, or the 
Minute Philosopher, vol. i. p. 200. — Nothing is more easy than 
to observe, in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, a spirit rail- 
lery, mingling itself with even those of bis reflections upon reli- 
gioue subjects that seem to be delivered with the greatest serious- 
ness and gravity. But, at the same time, this unsc^eroly mixture 
of the solemn and the ludicrous, renders it difficult for those that 
are not well acquainted with his manner to know whether the 
man is in jest or in earnest. It may also be added, that this 
author has pernicioflsly endeavoyred to destroy the influence 
and efficacy qf tome of the great motives that are proposed in 
the Holy Scriptures to render men virtuous, by representing 
these motives as mercenary, and even turning them into ridicule. 
He substitntea in their pliu^ the intrinsic excellence and beauty 
of virtue, as the great source of moral obligation, and the true 
inceotive to virtuous deeds. But however alluring this sublime 
sc^ieme of morals may appear to certain minds of a refined, ek*- 
gant, and ingenuous turn, it is certainly little adapted to the 
taste, the comprehension, and the character of the multitude. — 
Take away from the lower orders of mankind die prospect of 
reward and punishment that leads them to virtue and obi;- 
dience, by the (Powerful suggestions of hope and fear, and the 
great supports of virtue, and die most effectual motives to the 
pu rsuits of it will be then removed with respoot to them. 

AST Since Dr. Moshfdm wrote ^ts note, the very 
learned and judicious Dr. Leland publiwed his View of the 
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uncouth turn of John Toland, a native of Ire- cent. 
land, who, towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, was rendered infamous by several injurious , 
libels against Christianity, must naturally appear 
doubly disgustii^, when compared >vith the ami- 
able elegance and specious refinement of the 
writer now mentioned. However, as those writers 
who flatter the passions by endeavouring to re- 
move all the restraints that religion imposes upon 
their excessive indulgence, will never \TOnt patrons 
among the licentious part of mankind ; so this 
man, who was not destitute of learning, imposed 
upon the ignorant and unwaiy; and, notwith- 
standing the excess of his airc^anoe and vanity. 


Principal Deistical Writers tbat have appeared in England dur- 
ing the last and present Century, in which there is a full 
account of the Free-thinkers and Deists mentioned by our histo- 
rian, and a review of die writings of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
This review merits a particular attention, as it contains an im- 
partial account, an accurate examination, and a satisfimtory re- 
futation, of the erroneous principles of that great man. Lord 
Shaftesbury, like all other eminent innovators, has been mis- 
represented both b; his friends and his enemies. Dr. Leland 
has steered a middle course, between die blind enthusiasm of 
the former, and the partial malignity of the latter.* He points 
out, with singular penetration and judgment the errors, incon- 
sistencies, and contradictions, of that illustrious author ; does 
justice to what is good in his ingenious writings ; separates 
carefully the wheat from the chaff ; and nmther approves nor 
condemns in the lump, as too many have done. In a more 
particular maimer he h«a8 shown with his usual perspicuity 
and good sense, that the ^ei.ig indueiiced by the hope of the 
reward promised in the Oospel has nothing in it disingenuous 
and slavish, and ia so &r from being inconsistent, with lovui|^ 
virtue for its o\^ sake, diat it tends, on the contrary, to faeigh- 
ten our esteem of its amiableness and worth. — The triumpluuit 
manner in which the learn^ Dr. Warburtoii has refuted Shaftes- 
bury s representation of raillery and ridicule as a test of truth, is 
too well known to be mentioned here. See also Dr« Brown's 
Three Essays on the Characteristics, in which that sensible 
author treats of Ridicule, considered as a Test of Truth ; of the 
obligations of men to virtue, and of the necessity of religious 
principle, and of revealed religion and Christianity. 
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CENT, and the shocking rudeness and ferocity of his 
manners, acquired a certain measure of fame [/]. 

SSCT* !• 


%SF C/ j Mosheim quotes here, in a short note, an ac- 

(count h^ad given of the Life and Writings of Tolaiid, prefixed 
to his cooptation of the Nazarenus of that contemptible author. 
He also quotes a life of Toland, prefixed to his posthumous 
Works, printed in 8vo, at London, in 1726, by Des Maizeaux — 
Dr. Mosheini says, that this man was not destitute of learning. 
Should that be granted, it must, nevertheless, be acknowledged 
that this learning lay quite iodigesteil in his head, and that the 
use he made of it in his works was eqqally injudicious and im« 
pudent. His conference with M. Bcausobre concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures, which was held at Berlin, in 
the year 1701, in presence of the queen of Prussia, and in which 
he made such a despicable figure, is a proof of the former ; and 
his writings, to all but half-scholarB and half-thinkers, will be a 
proof (as long as they endure) of the latter.— It is remarkable 
that, according to that maxim of Juvenal, Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus, Toland arrived only gradually, and by a progressive 
motion, at the summit of infidelity. His first step was Socini- 
BiiisiD, which appeared in his book, entitled, Christianity not 
Mysterious. This book procured him bard treatment from the 
Irish parliament ; and was answered by Mr. Drown, afterwards 
bishop of Cork, who unhappily did not tliink good arguments 
sufficient to maintain a good cause, unless they, were secondcnl 
by the' secular arm, whose ill-placed succours he solicited with 
ardour. The second step that Toland made in the devious 
wilds of irreligion was in the publication of his Amyntor; 
which, in appearance, was designed to vindicate what he ad- 
vanced in his Life of Milton, to prove that king Charles I. was 
not the real author of the Eikon BaSilike, hut, in reality, was 
intended to invalidate the Canon of the New Testament, and 
tO' render it uncertain and precarious. This piece, in as far 
as it attacked the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, w^as 
anstvered in a triumphant manner by Dr. Clarke, in bis Ke- 
fiections on that part of the Book called Amyntor, which relates 
to the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and tlic Canon of 
the New Testament; by Mr. lUchard&on, in his learned and 
judicious Vindication of the Canon of the New Testament^; and 
by Mr. Jones, in his New and full Method of settling the Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Tiwtaineiit. lliesa learned wri- 
ters have exposed, in the most strikifig manner, the disingeouity, 
the blunders, the false quotations, the insidious fictions, and ridi- 
culous mistakes of Toland, who, on various accounts, may pass 
fyjF ope of the most harmlew writers against the Cbristiao rclir 
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It is not necessary to mention other authors of 
this class, who appeared in England during Uiis 
century, but are long since consigned to oblivion ; . 
the reader may, however, add to those that have 
been already named. Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, 
a philosopher of some note, who, if he did not ab- 
solutely deny the diyine origin of the Gospel 


gion. For an account of the Adeisicbemoo, the Nazarenus, the 
Letters to Serena, the Pantheisticon, and the other irreligious 
works of this author, with the excellent answers that have been 
made to them, see his Life in the General Dictionary, or rather 
in Chauffepied’s Supplement to Bayle*s Dictionary, entitled, 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, as this author has 
not only translated the articles added to Bayle's Dictionary by 
the English editors of that work, but has augmented and im» 
proved them by several interesting anecdotes drawn from the 
Literary History of the Continent. 

Lord Herbert did not pretend to deny the divinity 
of the Gospel ; he even declared that he had no intention to 
attack Cliristianity, which he calls, in express terms, the best 
religion, and whi^, according to bis own confession, tends to 
establish the five great articles of that universal, sufficient, and 
absolutely perfect n^Mgion, v^hich he pretends to deduce from 
reason and nature. But notwithstanding these fair professions, 
his lordship loses no occasion of throwing out insinuations 
against all revealed religion, as absolutely uncertain, and of 
little or no use. But tins same deist, who tvas the first, and 
indeed, the least contemptible of that tribe in England, lias left 
upon record one of the strongest' instances of fanaticism and 
absurdity that perhaps ever has been heard of> and of which 
he himself was guilty. This instance is preserved in a manu- 
script Life of Lord Herbert, dratva up from memorials penned 
by himself, which is uo' in the possession of a gentleman of 
distinction, and is as follows : that lord having finished his book 
De Veritate, apprehended that he should meet with much 
opposition, and was, consequently, dubious for some time whe- 
ther it would not be prudent to suppress it. Being thus 
doubtful, (says his lonlsbip), in my chamber (at Paris, where 
he was ambassador, in the year 1624), one fair day in the 
summer, my casement being open towards tlie soutli, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind Stirring, 1 took my book De Ve- 
titate in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words: O thou eternal God, author of this light that 
now shines upon me, and giver nS all inward illuminations, 1 
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CENT, maintained, at least, that it vraa not essentially 
necessary to the salvation of mankind [/*] ; and 
sEci.i. Blount, who composed a book, enti- 


do boBeech thee, of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a greater 
request than a sinner ought to make : I am not satisfied enough 
whether 1 shall publish this hook ; if it be for thy glory, 1 be- 
seech thee give me some sign from heaven if not, 1 shall sup- 
press it.” What does the reader now think of this comer stone 
of Deism, who demands a supernatural revelation from heaven 
kk favour of a book that was designed to prove all revelation un- 
oertain and useless? But the glraurdity does not end here ; for 
our Deist not only sought for this revelation, but also obtained 
it, if we are to bdieve him. I had no sooner, (says he,) spo- 
ken these words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise came forth 
from the heavmis (for it was like nothing on earth), which did 
so cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as granted.” 
Rare credulity this in an unbeliever ! but these gentlemen can 
believe even against reason when it answers Uieir purpose. 
His lordship continues, This, hoiyever strange it may seem, 
I protest before the eternal God, is true ; neither am I super- 
stitiously deceived herein,” &c. See Leland's View of the 
Deistical Writersi ficc. vol. i. p. 470, &c. 

[Aj This is sufficiently known to those who have perused 
Lord Herbert s book De Causis Errorum, as also his celebrated 
work, Pe Religione Gentilium. This author is generally con- 
sidered as the dief and founder of the sect or society that are 
called Naturalists, fiem tbiur attachment to natural religion 
alone. See Amoldi Histwria Ecclesiastica et Hwret. part 11. 
p. 10^3.— -The peculiar tenets of this famous Deist have been 
refuted by Musasus and Kortholt, two German divines of emi- 
nent learning and abilities^—lQP^Gassendi also composed an 
answer to Lord Herbert’s book De Veritate. In England it 
was refuted by Mr. Richard Baxter, in a treatise entitled, 
More Reasons for the Christian Religion, and no Reason 
against it. Mr. Locke, in bis Essay on Human Understanding, 
shows, witii great perspicuity and force of evidence, that the 
Five Articles of Natural Religion proposed by this noble author 
are not, as he represents them, Common Notices, clearly in- 
scribed by the hand of God In the minds of all men, and that 
a Divine RevelatioD is necessary to indicate, develop, and en- 
force them. Dr. Whitby has also treated the same matter 
amply in his Jeanied work, entitled, The Necessity and Use- 
fulness of the Christian Revelation, by Reason of the Corruptions 
of the Principles of Natural Religion among the Jews and Hea- 
thens, 8vo, 1705. 
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tied, The Oracles of Reason, and, in the year cent. 
1693, died by his own hand [ij. 

XXIII. Infidelity, and even Atheism showed ‘ 
themselves also on the continent during this cien-y,^.^; 
tury. In France, Julius Csesar Vanini, the author Rugger, 
of two. books, the one entitled. The Amphi-^^^j* 
theatre of Providence [A], and the other, IMa- 
logues concerning Nature [^], was publicly burnt 
at Tholouse, in the year lo 29 , as an impious and 
obstinate atheist. It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that several learned and respectable writers con* 
aider this unhappy man rather as a victim to 
bigotry and envy, than as a martyr to impiety and 


[{]] See ChaufFepied, Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et 
Crit. though this author has omitted the mention of this gen- 
tleman’s unhappy fate, out of a regard, no doubt, to his illus- 
trious family, Mr. ChaufTepied has done no more than 

translated. the article Charles Blount, from that of the English 
continuators of Bayle. 

[A:] This book was published at Lyons in the year 1615, 
was approved by the clei^ and magistrates of that dty, and 
contains many things almlutely irreconcileable with atheisti- 
cal principles: its ti'h^ is as follows: Amphitbeatrum Etemai 
Providentiae, Divino-^Magicum, Christiano-Physicum, Astrolo- 
gico-Catholicum, .adversus Veteres Philosophos, Atheos, £pi- 
cureos, Peripateticos, Stoicos, &c. This book has been esteem- 
ed innocent, by several writers, impious by others, hut, in our 
judgment, it would have escaped reproach, had Vanini published 
none of his other productions, since the impieties it may contain, 
according to the intention of its author, are carefully concealed. 
This is by no means the case of the book mentioned in the 
following note. 

1^^ [/] This hook, concduing the Secrets of Queen Nature, 
the Goddess of Mortals, was pub!!shed with this suspicious title 
at Paris, in the year 1616, and contains glaring* marks of impiety 
and atheism ; and yet it was published with the king*s permis- 
sion, and the approbation of the Faculty of Theology at Paris. 
This scandalous negligence or ignorance is unaccountable in such 
a reverend body. The Jesuit Garasse pretends that the faculty 
was deceived by Vanini, who substituted another treatise in the 
place of that which had been approved. See a wretched book 
of Garasse, entitled, Doctrine Curieuse, p. 998, as also Durand, 
Vie de Vanini, p. 1 16. 
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CENT. Atheism ; and maintain that neither his life nor 

sKcV.^. writings were so absurd or blasphemous as to 
entide him to the character of a despiser of God 
and religion [m]. But if Vanini had his apolo> 
^sts, this was by no «means the case of Cosmo 
Ruggeri, a native of Florence, whose atheism 
was as impudent as it was impious, and who died 
in the most desperate sentiments of irreligion at 
Paris, in the year 1615, declaring, that he looked 
upon all the accounts that had been ^ven of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of evil spirits, 
as idle dreams [wj. Cassiraer Leszynski, a Polish 
knight, was capitally punished, suffering death 
at Warsaw, in the year 1G89, for denying the 
being and providence of God ; but whether or 
no this accusation was well founded, can only 
be known by reading his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumstances of the evidence that 
was produced against him [o3» In Germany, a 
senseless and fanatic sort of a man, called Mat* 
thew Knutzen, a native of Holstein, attempted to 
found a new sect, whose members, laying aside all 
consideration of God and religion, were to follow 
the dictates of reason and conscience alone, and 
from thence were to assume the title of Conscien* 
tiarians. But this wrong-headed sectary was easily 

fm] See Budsus' Tbeseo de AtlieiHmo ei Supentitiono, p. 
120. The author of the Apologia pro Vaiiino, which appearml 
in Holland, in tiie year 1712, m Peter rrederick Arp, a learned 
lawyer, who, in hi» Ferue asstiralcH tieu Srriptorum suoruni 
Historia, p. 28. haa promised a new edition of this Apology, 
with considerable additions. We may also place among the de- 
fenden of Vanini, the learned Elias Frederic Heister, in his 
Apologia pro Medicis, sect, xviii. p. i)S. 

[»3 See Bayle’s Dictionary, at Uie article Ruggeri. 

[o3 See the German work of Arnold, entitled Kirchen en 
Ketzer Hiatorie, p. 1077. — There was formerly in the famous 
library of Uffenl^b, a complete collection of all the papers 
relating to the trial of Leszynski, and a full account of the pro- 
ceedings against him. . 
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obliged to abandon his extravagant undertakings ; cent. 
and thus his idle attempt came to nothing [p], sKcrVi. 

XXIV* The most acute and eminent of the ' i 

Atheists of this century, whose system represented ^ 

the Supreme Author of all things, as a Being spi^tlb 
bound by the eternal and immutable laws of 
necessity or fate, was Benedict Spinoza, a Portu- 
guese Jew. This man, who died at the Hague 
in 1677> observedj in his conduct, the rules of 
wisdom and probity, much better than many who 
profess themselves Christians, nor did he ever 
endeavour to pervert the sentiments, or to corrupt 
the morals of those with whom he lived, or to 
inspire, in his discourse, a contempt of religion 
or virtue [_q\. It is true, indeed, that in his writ- 
ings, more especially in those that were published 
after his death, he maintains openly, that God and 
the Universe are one and the same Being, and 
that all things happen' by the eternal and immu- 
table law of nature, i. e. of an all-comprebending 
and infinite Being, that exists and acts by an 
invincible necessity. This doctrine leads directly 
to consequences ;.qually impious and absurd ; for 
if the principle now mentioned be true, each indi- 
vidual is his own God, or, at least, a part of the 


[/>1] See Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 304. and laagoge 
ad Historiam Cheraones. Cinib. part II. rap. vi. aect. viii. p. 164, 
—La Croze, Enir^tiens sur divers Sujets d’Histoire, p. 400. 

[^3 of Spinoza haa been accurately written by Cole- 

ruB, whose performance wu.-, published at the Hague, in 8to, in 
the year 1706. But a more ampi.' and circumstantial account 
of this singular roan has been given by Lenglet du Fresnoy, and 
is prefixed to Boulainvillier’s Exposition of the Doctrine of Spi- 
noza, which was published at Amsterdam, under the title of 
Brassels, in 12mo, in the year 1731. See also Bayle’s Diction- 
ary, at the article Spinoza, Lenglet du Fresnoy republished 

the work of Colerus, and added to it several anecdotes and cir- 
cumstances, borrowed from a Life of Spinoza, written by an in- 
fismous profligate, whose name was Lucas, and who practised 
physic at the Hague. See below, the notes (je] and f 
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CENT, universal Deity, and is, therefore, impeccable and 
perfect [f]. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
Spinoza was seduced into this monstrous system 
by the Cartesian philosophy, of which he was a 
passionate admirer, and which was the perpetual 

[]r] The learned Fabricius, in hia Bibliotheca Graeca, liv. v. 

K ill. p. 119. and Jenichen, in his Historia Spinozismi Lelin- 
inif p« 58 — 72. have given ua an ample list of the writers 
who have refuted the system of Spinoza. The real opinion 
which this subtile sophist entertained concerning the Deity, is to 
be learned in his Etbicks, that were published after his death, 
and not in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which was printed 
during bis life. For in tliis latter I'reatise he reasons like one 
who wBa persuaded that there exists an Etenial Deity, distinct 
from matter and the universe, who has sent upon earth a reli- 
gion designed to form men to the practice of benevolence and 
justice, and has confirmed tliat religion by events of a won- 
derful and astonishing, though not a supernatural kind. Rut 
in his Ethicks he throws off the mask, explains clearly his sen- 
timents, and endeavours to demonstrate, that the Deity is no- 
thing more than the universe, producing a series of uecessary 
movements or acts, in consequence of its own intrinsic, immu- 
table, and irresistible energy. Tliis diversity of sentiments that 
appears in the different productions of Spinoza is a sufficient re- 
futation of those who, forming the estimate of his system from 
his Tractatus TbeoIogico-PoUticus alone, pronounce it less p<>r- 
nicious, and its author less impidus. than they are generally sup- 
posed to be. But, on the otner hand, how shall this cliverKity 
be accounted for ? Are we to suppose that Spinoza proceeiled 
to atheism by gradual steps, or is it rather more probable, that, 
during his life, be prudently concealed his real sentiments? 
Which of these two is the case it is not easy to determine ; it 
appears, however, from testimonies every way worthy of credit, 
that be never, during his whole life, either made, or attempted 
to make, converts to irreligion ; never said any thing in public 
that tended to encourage disrespectful sentiments of the Supreme 
Being, or of the worship that is due to him ; nay, it is well 
known, on the contrary, that, when subjects of a religious nature 
were incidentally treaUMi in the course of conversation where he 
was present, be always expressed liimself with the utmost de- 
cency on the oexasioD, and often with an air of piety and seri- 
ousnesH that was more adapted to edify than to give offence. 
See Des Maizeaux, Vie de M. de S. Evremond, p. 1 17, tom. i. 
of bis works. This appears also eviilent from the Letters that 
are published in bis posthumous work.s. 
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gubject of his meditation and study. Having 
adopted thatgeneral principle, aboutwhich philoso- 
phers of all sects are agreed ; that all realities are 
possessed by the Deity in the most eminent de- 
gree ; and having added to this principle, as equally 
evident, the opinion of Des Cartes, that there ai’e 
only two realities in nature, thought and exten- 
sion, the one essential to spirit, and the other to 
matter [«] ; the natural consequence of this was, 
that he should attribute to the Deity both these 
realities, even thought and extension, in an emi- 
nent degree ; or, in other words, should represent 
them as infinite and immense in God. Hence the 
transition seemed easy enough to that enormous 
system, which confounds God with the Universe, 
represents them as one and the same Being, and 
supposes only one substance from whence all things 
proceed, and into which they all return. It is na- 
tural to observe here, that even the friends of Spi- 
noza are obliged to acknowledge, that this system 
is neither attended with that luminous perspicuity, 
nor that force oif evidence, that are proper to 
make proselytes. It is too dark, too intricate, 
to allure men from the belief of those truths re- 
lating to the Deity, which the works of nature, 
and the plainest dictates of reason, are perpetually 
enforcing upon the human mind. Accordingly, 
the followers of Spinoza tell us, without he- 
sitation, that it is rather by the suggestions of 
a c^lain sense, thru by the investigations of 
reason, that his doctrine is to be comprehended ; 
and that it is of such a nature, as to be eiasily mis-' 

f <3 hypoUiads of Des Cartes is not, pethaps, re*' 

preserfted with sufficient aceuracf 4 u>d piedsioh, bp aayin;^ 
that he looked upon thought as essenrial to spirit, and exten- 
sion as essential to matter; riniie H is well Known,'tliat this 
philosopher eonsulered thougla as Un very essence or Sub- 
stance of the soul,' and -extension as the very essence . and 
substance of matter. 
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CKMT. understood even by pei-sons of the greatest saga-* 
penetration [if]. The disciples of Spinoza 
assume the denomination of Pantheists, choosing 
rather to derive their distinctive title from the 
nature of their doctrine, than from the name 

There is certainly no man so little acquainted witli tlie 
character of Bayle, as to think him void of discernment and saga- 
city ; and yet this most subtle metaphysician has been accused by 
the followers of Spinoza, of misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
the doctrine of that Pantheist, and consequently of ansa'ering it 
wTth very little solidity. See Bayle's Dictionary, at the article 
Spinoza. This charge is brought against Baylo, with peculiar 
severity, by L. Meier, in his Preface to the Posthumous Works 
of Spinoza, in which, after complaining of the niierepresentations 
that have been given of the opinions of that writer, he pretends 
to maintain, that his system was, in every point, conformable to 
the' doctrines of Christianity. Boulainvilliers, also, another of 
Spinoza’s commentators and advocates, declares, in liis preface 
tp a book, whose perfidious title is mentioned below in note [?/], 
that all the antagonists of that famous Jew either ignorantly 
misunderstood, or maliciously perverted, his true doctrine ; his 
w’ords are:’Les Refutations de Spinoza ni’ont induit a juger, 
ou que les auteurs navoient pas voulu mettre la doctrine, 
qu'ib combattent, dans une evidence suffisante, ou qu’ils 
I’avoient mal entendue, p. 153. — But now, if this he true, if 
the doctrine of Spinoza be not only far beyond the compre- 
hension of the vulgar, but also difficult to be understood, and 
liable to be mistaken and misrepresented by men of the most 
acute parts and the most eminent abilities, what is tin* most 
obvious conclusions deduclble from this fact? It is plainly this, 
that the greatest part of the Spinosists, whose sect is sup- 
posed by some to be very numerous in Europe, have adopted 
the doctrine of that fiunous atheist, not so much from a 
conviction of its truth, founded on an examination of its in- 
tricate contents, as from the pleasure they take in a system 
that promises impunity to idl transmssions that do not come 
within the cognizance of the civil Jaw, and thus let loose the 
reins to every irregular appetite and passion. For it would 
he senseless, in the . highest degree, to imagine, that the pre- 
tended multitude of the Spinosists, many of whom never once 
dreamed of exercising their minds in the pursuit of tnith, or 
accustoming them to philosophical discussion, should all accu- 
rately comprehend a system, which, according to their own ac- 
counts, has escaped the penetration and sagacity of the greatest 
geniuses. 
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of their master [w]. The njost noted members cent. 
of this strange sect were a physician, whose 
name was Lewis Meier [|*c3, a certain person called j 


Toland, unable to purchase him.se1f a dinner, composed 
and published, in order to supply the sharp demands of hunger, 
an infamous and impious book under the following title : Pan- 
theisticon; sive. Formula celebrandse Societatis Socraticse, in 
Tres Particulas divism ; quse Pantheistaruin, sive sodalium, con- 
tinent, 1. Mores et Axiomata; 2. Numen et Philosophiam ; 3* 
Libertatem et non fallentem legem neque fallendam, &c. The 
design of this book, which was published in Bvo. at London, in 
the year 1720, appears by the title. It was intended to draw a 
picture of the licentious morals and principles of his brethren the 
Pantheists, under the fictitious description of a Socratical Society, 
which they are represented as holding in all the places where they 
are dispersed. In the Socratical, or rather Bacchanalian Society, 
described iti this pernicious work, the president and members are 
said to converse freely on several subjects. There is also a Form 
or Liturgy read by the president, w'bo officiates as priest, and is 
answered by the assembly in suitable responses. He recom- 
mends earnestly to the members of the Society, the care of truth, 
libeity, and health : exhorts them to guard against superstition, 
that is, religion ; and reads aloud to them, by way of lesson, 
certain select passage ’ out of Cicero and Seneca which seem to 
favour irreligion. kiis colleagues promise solemnly to conform 
themselves to his injunctions and exhortations. Sometimes the 
whole fraternity is so animated with enthusiasm and joy, that 
they all raise their voices together, and sing certain verses out 
of the ancient Latin poets, that are suitable to the law's and prin- 
ci])les of their sect. See Des Maizeaiix, Life of John Toland, 
p. 77. — Bihliotheque Angloise, tom. viii. p. II. p. 285. If the 
Pantheistical community be really such as it is here represented, 
it is not so mucli the duty of wi.se and good men to dispute 
with or refute its memb , as it is the business of the civil 
magistrate to prevent such licentious ’and turbulent spirits from 
troubling the order of society, and seducing honest citizens 
from their religious principles, and the duties of their respective 
stations. 

^ This Meier was the person who translated into Latin the 
pieces that Spinoza had composed in the Dutch language ; who 
assisted him in his last moments, after lia\nng attempted, in vain, 
to remove his disorder; and who published his Posthumous 
Works with a Preface, in which, with great impudence and little 
success, he endeavours to prove, that the doctrine of Spini)za 
differs in nothing from that of the Gospel. Meier is also the 

1 ^2 
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Liir &9 [j?], Count Boulainvilliei's [y], and some 
otliei*s, equally contemptible on account of their 
sentimento and morals. 


author of a i^ll-knpwn trealiset thus entitled, Philosophia Scrip** 
tursB IntefprM, Eleutheropoli, 1666, in 4to, in which the merit 
and anthorily of the sacred writings are examined by the dictates 
of philosophy, that is to say, of the [diilosophy of Mr. Meier. 

Lucas was a pbysictan at the Hague, and was as 
fomous for what he calM his Quintessences, as he was infamous 
on account of the profligacy of his morals. He left t>ehind him 
a Life of Spinoza, from whence Lenglet dn Fresnoy took all the 
additions that he made to the life of that atheist, written by 
Colenis. He also composed a work which is still handed about, 
and bought at an extravagant price, by those in whose judgment 
rarity and impiety are equivalent to merit. This w*ork is en- 
titled, TEsprit de Spinoza, and surpasses infinitely, in atheistical 
profaneness, even those productions of Spinoza that are looked 
upon as the most pernicious ; so far has this miserable writer lost 
sight of every dictate of prudence, and triumphed even over the 
restraints of shame. 

£y] TFiis fertile and copious, but paradoxical and incon- 
siderate writer, is abundantly known by his various pnKluctions 
relating to the History and Political State of the French Nation, 
by a certain prolix Fable, entitled, The Life of Mahomet, and 
by the adverse turns of fortune that pursued him. His character 
was so made up of inconsistencies and contradictions, that he is 
almost equally chargeable with superstition and atheism ; for 
though he acknowle^ed no other deity than the universe or 
nature, yet he looked upon Mahomet as authorised by a divine 
commission to instruct mankind; and he was of opinion, that 
the fate of nations and the destiny of individuals, rouhl be fore- 
known, by an attentive observation of the stars. Thus the man 
was, at the same time, an atheist and an astrologer. Now this 
medley of a man was greatly concerned, in consequence, 
forsooth, of his ardent zeal for the public goml, to see the ad- 
mirable doctrine of Spinoza so generally misunderstood, and 
therefore he formed the laudable design of expounding, illus- 
trating, and accommodating it, as is done with respect to the 
doctrines of the Gospel in books of piety to onlinary capaci- 
ties. This design, imleed, he executed, but not so fortunately 
for his master as he might fondly imagine; since it appeared 
most eridently, from his own account of the system of l^noza, 
that Bayle, and ifie other writers who had represented his 
doctrine as repugnant to the plainest dictates of reamiii, and 
utterly destructive of all religion, had judged rightly, and were 
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XXV. The progressive and flounshing state of cknt. 
the arts and sciences in the seventeenth century 
is abundantly known % and we see the effect^ ap 4 
enjoy the fruits, of the efforts then made for the _ 
advancement of learning, No branch of liters 
ture seemed to be neglected. Logic, philosophy, *>*<1 
history, poetry, and rhetoric} in a word, all the'"**”**"' 
sciences that belong to the respective provinces of 
reason, expenence, observation, genius, memory, 
and imagination, were cultivated and improved 
with remarkable success throughout the Christian 

neither misled by ignorance nor temerity. In short, the book 
of Boulainvilliers set the atheism md impiety of Spinoza in a 
much more clear and striking light than ever they had appeared 
before. This infamous book, which was worthy of eternd obli- 
vion, Avas published by Leoglet du Froaioy, who, that it might be 
bought with avidity, and read without reluctance, prefixed to it 
the attraciing, but perfidious title, of A Hefutation of the Errors 
of Spinoza ; adding, indeed, to it some separate pieces, to which 
this title may, in some measure, be thought applicable ; the whole 
title runs thus : Refutation des Erreurs de J^noit de Spinoza, 
par M. de Fenelon, Archevfique de Cambray, par le Pere Lami 
JBenedictin, et par IM. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, avec la Vie de 
Spinoza, ecrite par Jean Golems, ministre de TEglise Lutherienne 
fie la Haye, augmentee de beaucoup de particularity tirees d une 
Vie Manuscrite de ce Philosophe, fiut par un de see Amis (this 
friend was Lucas, the atlieistical physician rnentioned in the pre- 
ceding note) a Bruxelles, chez Francois Foppens, 1731, in 12mo. 

Here we see the pdison and the antidote joined together, but the 
latter perfidiously distributed in a manner and measure every way 
insufficient to remove the noxious effects of the former : in a 
word, the wolf is riiut up with the sheep. Tlie account and de- 
fence of the philosophy r" Spinoza, §pven by Boulainvilliers under 
the insidious title of a Refutation, takes up the greatest part of 
this book, and is placed first and not the last in older, as the title 
would insinuate. Besides, the whole contents of this motley coL 
lection are not enumerated in the title : for at the end ^ it we 
find a Latin Treatise, entitled^ .Certamen Philosophicum propug- 
natai Veritatis divinis et naturalis, adversus Jo. Bredenburgii 
pririctpia, in fine annexa. This philosophical controversy contains 
a Defence of the Doctrine of Spinoza, by Bredenburg ; and a 
Refutation of that Defence by Isaac Orobio, a learned Jewish 
physician at Amsterdam, and was 6x9% published in 6vo. m the 
year 1703. 
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CENT, world. While the learned men of this happy 

^vii. period discovered such zeal for the improvement 
of science j their zeal was both inflamed and 
directed by one of the greatest and rarest geniuses 
that ever arose for the instruction of mankind. 
This was Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who, 
towards the commencement of this century, open- 
ed the paths that lead to true philosophy in his 
admirable works [z']. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the rules he prescribes, to direct the 
researches of the studious, are not all practicable, 
amidst the numerous prejudices and impediments 
to which the most zealous inquirei's arc exposed 
in the pursuit of truth ; and it appears plainly 
that this great man, to whose elevated and 
comprehensive genius all things seemed easy, 
was at certain times so far carried away by the 
vastness of his conceptions, as to require from 
the application and abilities of men more than 
they were capable of performing, and to desire 
the end, without always examining whether the 
means of attaining it were possible. At the same 
time it must be confessed that a great part of the 
improvements in learning, and of the progiess in 
science that were made in Europe during this 
century, was owing to the counsels and directions 
of this extraordinary man. This is more especi- 
ally true of the improvements that were made in 
natural philosophy, to which noble science Bacon 
di4 such important service as is alone sufficient 


More especially in his TVeatise De Dignitate et Augraen- 
tis Scientianim, and in his Novum Organum. See the life of 
that great man that is prefixed to the last edition of his Works 
published by Millar, in four vohitnes in folio. — Bibliotheque 
Britannique, tom. xr. p. 128.— In Mr. Mallet’s Life of Bacon 
there is a parUcular and interesting account of bis noble attempt 
to reform the miserable philosophy that prevuled before his time. 
See also Voltaire, Melanges de Literature, &c. in the fourth 
yolume of bis Works, chap. xir. p. 225. 
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to render his name immortal. He opened the cent. 
eyes of those who had been led blindfold by 
the dubious authority of traditionary systems, 
and the uncertain directory of hypothesis and 
conjecture. He led them to Nature, that they 
might consult that oracle directly and near at 
hand, and receive, her answers; and, by the 
introduction of experimental inquiry, he placed 
philosophy upon a new and solid basis. It was 
thus undoubtedly that he removed the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to consider all 
human knowledge as circumscribed within the 
bounds of Greek and Latin erudition, and an 
acquaintance with the more elegant and liberal 
arts ; and thus, in the vast regions of nature, he 
opened scenes of instruction and science, which, 
although hitherto unlmown or disregarded, were 
infinitely more noble and sublime, and much more 
pi'oductive of solid nourishment to the minds of 
the wise, than that kind of learning that tvas in 
vogue before his time. 

XXVI. It i»' remarkable, in general, that the Mon esp*. 
sciences of natural philosophy, mathematics, and^j^^^ 
astronomy, were carried in this century, in all thetia. 
nations of Eui'ope, to such a high degree of per- 
fection, that they seemed to rise, all of a sudden, 
from the puny weakness of infancy to a state of 
full maturity. There is certainly no sort of com- 
painson between the philosophers, mathematicians, 
and astronomers of 1 'le sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The former look like pigmies, when 
compared with the gigantic stature of the latter. 

At the head of these latter appears Galilei, the 
omarnent of natural science in Italy, who was 
encouraged, in his astronomical researches and 
discoveries, by the munificence and protectio'n of 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany [«]. After this 
arose in France Des Cartes and Gassendi, who left 

r«] Sen Heiinmn’R Acta Philoaoph. part XIV. p. 261. part 
JtV. p. 467. part XVll. p. 803. 
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CENT, behind them a great number of eminent disciples ; 
in Denmark* l^cho Brahe ; in England, Boyle 
and Newton; in Germany, Kepler, Hevelius, 
'• and Leiimitz ; and, in Switzerland, the two Ber- 
nonlii. These philosophers of the first magni- 
tude, if I may use that expression, excited such a 
spirit of emulation in Europe, and were followed 
by such a multitude of admirers and rivals, that, 
if we except those countries that had not yet 
emerged fram a state of ignorance and barbarism, 
there' was scarcely any nation that could not boast 
of possessing a profound niatliematiean, a famous 
astt'onomcr, or an eminent philosopher. Nor 
were the dukes of Tuscany, however distinguished 
by their hereditary zeid for the sciences, and their 
libei'ality to the learned, the oniy patrons of 
philosophy at this time ; since it is w’ell knoMUi 
that the monarchs of Gi’cat Britain and I'rance, 
Charles II. and Lewis XIV. honoured the 
sciences, and those that cultivated them, >vith 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the 
munificence of these two princes that the Boyal 
Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, owe their origin and establisimient, their 
privileges, honours, and endowments: and that 
we, of consequence, are indebted for the interest- 
ing discoveries that have been made by these two 
learned bodies, the end of whose institution is the 
study and investigation of nature, and the culture 
of all those arts and sciences that lead to truth, 
and are useful to mankind [^]. These cstablish- 

[£3 Hifitory of the Jloyal Society of London \va!i publiolicd 

by Dr. Sprat, in 4to, in the year 1722 •. See the Bihlioth. Aii- 
(tioifie, tom. xi. p. 1. 'i1ie Hiatory of the Academy of Paria has 
been compoaed by I'ontenelle. 'fhe reader trill find a comparimm 
between these two learned bodies in the fourth volume of the 
works of Voltaire, entitled Melanges do Litterature et tie I’hilo- 
sophie, cap. xxvi. p. 317. 

tp- * A much inoro interesting and ample history of Uiis mprclahle 
Society has lately been composed and puhlisiicd by Dr. Birch, its Icaincd 
Secretary. 
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ments, and the inquiries they were so naturally cent. 
adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 
only beneficial, in the highest degree, to the civil ww 
interests of mankind, but were also productive of ~ 
inestimable advantages to the cause of true re- 
ligion. By these inquiries, the empire of super- 
stition, whicli is always the bane of genuine piety, 
and often a source of rebellion and calamity in 
sovereign slates, was greatly shaken ; by them the 
fictitious prodigies that bad so long held miser- 
able mortals in a painful state of servitude and 
terror, were deprived ol their influence ; by them 
natural religion avus built upon solid foundations, 
and illustrated with admirable perspicuity and 
evidence ; as by them the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme Being Averc demonstrated with the 
utmost clearu(?ss and force from the frame of the 
universe in general, and also from the structure 
of its various parts, 

XXVII. The improvements made in history. History, 
and more especially the ncAv degrees of light that 
Avere throAvn i'; on f ue ancient history of the 
church, Avere of eminent service to the cause of 
genuine Christianity. Forthustheoriginalsources 
and reasons of many absurd opinions and institu- 
tions, which antiquity and custom had rendered 
sacred, were discovered and exposed in their 
proper colours j and innumerable errors, that had 
possessed and perplexed the anxious spirits of the 
credulous and super itious multitude, were hap- 
pily deprived of their authority and influence. 

Thus, of consequence, the cheerful light of truth, 
and the calm repose and tranquillity that attend 
it, arose upon the minds of many, and human 
life was delivered from the crimes that have been 
sanctified by superstition, and from the tumulte 
and agitations in which it has so often involved 
unhappy mortals. The advantages that flowed 
from the improvement of historical knowledge 
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CENT, arc both innumerable and inestimable. By this 

XVII. many pious and excellent persons, whom igiio- 
ranee or malice had branded with the ignomi- 
nious title of heretics, were delivered from re- 
proach, recovered their good fame, and thus were 
secured against the malignity of superstition. By 
this it appeared, that many of those religious con- 
troversies, which had divided nations, friends, and 
families, and involved so often sovereign states 
in bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes of the most 
horrid kind, were owing to the most trifling and 
contemptible causes, to the ambiguity and ob- 
scurity of certain theological phrases and terms, 
to superstition, ignorance, and eniy, to ghostly 
pride and ambition. By this it was demonstrated 
with the fullest evidence, that many of those reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, which had been long 
considered as of divine institution, were deiived 
iram the most inglorious sources, being either 
borrowed from the manners and customs of bar- 
barous nations, or invented with a design to de- 
ceive the ignorant and credulous, or dictated by 
the idle visions of senseless enthusiasm. By this 
tbe ambitious intrigues of the bishops and other 
ministers of religion, who, by perfidious arts, hud 
encroached upon tbe prerogatives of the throne, 
usurped a considerable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in subjection to their 
yoke by terrors of the church, were brought to 
light. And to mention no more instances, it 
was by tbe lamp of bistoiy that those councils, 
whose decrees had so long been regarded as infal- 
lible and sacred, and'^revered as the dictates of 
celestial wisdom, were exhibited to the attentive 
observer as assemblies where an odious mixture of 
ignorance and knavery very frequently presided. 
Our happy experience, in these latter times, fur- 
nishes daily instances of the salutaiy effects of 
these important discoveries on the stale of the 
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Christian church, and on the condition of all its cent. 
members. Hence flow that lenity and moderation 
that are mutually exercised by those who differ t ^ ‘ j 
from one another in their religious sentiments ; 
that prudence and caution that are used in esti- 
mating opinions and deciding controversies ; that 
protection and support that are granted to men of 
worth, when attacked by the malice of bigotry ; 
and that visible diminution of the errors, frauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which superstition for- 
merly embittered the pleasures of human life, and 
the enjoyments of social intercourse. 

XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this centuiyThestady 
applied themselves, with eminent success, to the 
study of Hebrew and Greek literature, and ofunguagei. 
the Oriental languages and antiquities. And, 
as their progress in these kinds of erudition was 
rapid, so, in many instances, was the use they 
made of them truly excellent and laudable. For, 
by these succours, they were enabled to throw light 
on many difficult passages of the sacred Muitings 
that had been lii understood and injudiciously 
applied, and which some had even employed in 
supporting erroneous opinions, and giving a plau- 
sible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence it 
happened, that many patrons and promoters of 
popular notions, and visionary and groundless 
fancies, were deprived of the fallacious arguments 
by which they maintained their en’ors. It cannot 
also be denied, that liie cause of religion received 
considerable benefit from the labours of those, 
who either endeavoured to preserve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, or who, behold- 
ing with emulation the example of the French, 
employed their industry in improving and polish- 
ing the languages of their respective countries. 

For it must be evidently both honourable and ad- 
vantageous to the Christian church to have always 
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CENT, in its bosom men of learning qualified to write 
s^r discourse upon theolo^cal subjects with pre- 

V j cision, elegance, ease, and perspicuity, that so the 

'' ignorant and perverse may be allured to receive 
instruction, and also be able to comprehend %vith 
facility the instructions they receive. 
nieKiw XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, 
which were laid down in the sacred writings by 
with atten. Chiist and his apostles, assumed an advantage- 
ous form, received new illustrations, and were 
supported upon new and solid principles, when 
that great system of law that results from the 
constitution of nature, and the dictates of right 
reason, began to be studied with more diligence, 
and investigated with more accuracy and perspi- 
cuity than had been the case in preceding ages. 
In this sublime study of the law of nature the 
immortal Grotius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace : 
and such was the dignity and importance of the 
subject, that his labours excited the zeal and emu- 
lation of men of the most eminent genius and 
abilities [c], who turned their principal attention 
to this noble science. How much the labours of 
these great men contributed to assist the ministers 
of the Gospel, both in their discourses and writ- 
ings concerning the duties and obligations of 
Christians, may be easily seen by comparing the 
books of a practical kind that have been pub- 
lished since the period now under consideration, 
with those that were in vogue before that time. 

There is scarcely a discourse upon any sub- 
ject of Christian morality, how inconsiderable 
i^ver it may be, that does not bear some marks 
of the improvement which was introduced into the 


[]c] See Adam. Frid. Glafey, Historia Jiiria Natursc ; to which 
is subjoined his Bibliotheca Juris Naturae et Gentium. 
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science of morals by those great men, who studied cent. 
that science in the paths of nature, in the frame 
and constitution of rational and moral beings, ^ 

and in the relations by which they are rendered 
members of one great family, under the inspec- 
tion and government of one common and uni- 
versal [J] Parent]. It is unquestionably certain, 
that since this period the dictates of natural law, 
and the duties of Christian morality, have been 
more accurately defined ; certain evangelical pre- 
cepts, whose nature and foundations were but 
imperfectly comprehended in the times of old, 
more clearly illustrated; the superiority which 
distinguishes the morality of the Gospel from that 
course of duty that is deducible from the mere 
light of nature, more fully demonstrated ; and 
those common notions and general principles, 
which arc the foundations of moral obligation, 
and 01*0 every way adapted to dispel all doubts 
that may arise, and all controversies that may 
be started, concerning the nature of evangelical 
righteousness ami virtue, established with greater 
evidence and certainty. It may also be added, 
that the impiety of those infidels who have had 
the effrontery to maintain that the precepts of 
the Gospel are contrary to the dictates of sound 
reason, repugnant to the constitution of our 
nature, inconsistent with the interests of civil 
society, adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw 
men oflF from the bu: i.iess, the duties, and enjoy- 
ments of life [e;], has been much more triumph- 
antly refuted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than in any other period of the Chris- 
tian church. 

[d] This sentence, beginning with There is scarcely a dis- 
course,” and ending with “ Universal Parent,” is added by tlie 
translator. 

Houbs. Contr. Soc. 
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CENT. XXX. To these reflections upon the state of 
sect”i science in general, it may not be 

improper to add a particular and separate account 
The slate progTcss and revolutions of philosophy in 

of tb^ Aria- the Christian schools. * At the beginning of this 
Pot* " i*i ** ®®Ptury almost all the European philosophers 
tic pbiieto. were divided into two classes, one of which com- 
prehended the Peripatetics, and the other the 
Chemists, or Fire-philosophers, as they were often 
styled. These two classes contended warmly for 
many years which should have the pre-eminence ; 
and a great number of laboured . and subtile pro- 
ductions were published during the course of this 
philosophical contest. The Peripatetics were in 
possession of the professorships in almost all the 
schools of learning, and looked upon all such as 
presumed, either to reject, or even amend the 
doctrines of Aristotle, as objects of indignation, 
little less criminal than traitors and rebels. It 
is however observable, that the greatest part of 
these supercilious and persecuting doctors, if we 
except those of the academics of Tubingen, Altorf, 
Juliers, and Lcipsic, were less attached to Ari- 
stotle himself than to his modern interpreters 
and commentators. The Chemists spread them- 
selves through almost all Europe, and assumed the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Rosocmcian Bre- 
thren which drew at first some degree of re- 


Z/1 Tl*® title of Roftecnicians evidently denotes tlic eheniical 
pbilosopbenBy and those who blended the doctrineM of religion with 
the secrete of chemistry. The denomination itself is drawn from 
the science of chemistry; and they only who are acquainted with 
the peculiar language of the chemists ran understand its tnie sign!- 
ficatton and energy. It is not compounded* as many itnagims of 
the two words roga and cnivT, which signify rose and rro«#, but 
of the latter of these words, and the Latin word ro«, which signi* 
fies flew. Of all natural bodies, dew is the most powerful disNol- 
vent of gold. The cross, in the chemical stylcf, is equivalent to 
liffht; because the figure of the cross X exhibits, at tin* snine 
time, the three letters of which ilte word iux, u r, light, is com- 
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Bpect, as it seemed to be borrowed from the arms cent. 
of Luther, which were a cross placed upon a rose. 

They inveighed against the Peripatetics with a 
singular degree of bitterness and animosity, repre- 
sented them as corrupters both of religion and 
philosophy, and published a multitude of treatises 
against them, which discovered little else than 
their folly and their malice. At the head of these 
fanatics were Robert Fludd a native of 
England, and a man of surprising genius ; Jacob 
Behmen, a shoemaker, who lived at C^rlitz; 
and Michael Mayer [A]. These leaders of 


pounded. Now lu^e is called by this sect the seed or menstruum 
of the red dragon ; or, in other words, that gross and corporeal 
light, which, when properly digested and modified, prepuces 
gold. From all this it follows, that a liosecrucian philosopher is 
one who, by the intervention and assistance of the dew, seeks for 
light, or, in other words, the substance called the Philosopher s 
Stone. All other explications of this term are false and chime- 
rical. The interpretations that are given of it by the chemists, 
who love, on all occasions, to involve themselves in intricacy and 
darkness, are invented n erely to deceive those who are strangers 
to their mysteries. The true energy and meaning of this deno- 
mination of Kosecrucians did not escape the penetration and 
sagacity of Gassendi, as appears by his Examen Philosophise 
Fluddanse, sect. xv. tom. iii. opp. p. 261. It was, however, still 
more fully explained by Uenaudot, a famous French physician, 
in his Conferences Publiquas, tom. iv. p. 67. There is a great 
number of materials and anecdotes relating to the fraternity, 
rules, observances^, and WTitIngs of the Kosecrucians (who made 
such a noise in this f'eriury), to be found in Arnoldi’s Kirchen 
und Ketzer-Historie, part II. 1114?. 

Ci/D See for an account of this singular man, from whose wri- 
tings Jacob Behmen derived all his mystical and rapturous doc- 
trine, Wood's Athense Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 610, and Histor. et 
Antiq. Academim Oxoniensis, lib. ii. p. 308. — For an account of 
Helmont, father and son, see Hen. Witte, Memor. Philosoph. — 
Joach. Frid. Feller, in Miscellan. Leibnitian.— Several writers 
besides Arnoldi have given an account of Jacob Behmen*. 

[A] See Monleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 376. 


* See for a further account of Jacob Behmen, Sect II. Part II. Chap. I. 
Sect XL. of thit Hiitorj. 
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CENT, the sect were followed by John Baptist Helmont, 
and his son Francis, Christian Knorrius de 

BE CT.^.^ Rosenroth, Kuhlman, Nollius, Sperher, and 

^ " many others of various fame. An uniformity 

of opinion, and a spirit of concord, seem scarcely 
possible in snch a society as this. For as a great 
part of its doctrine is derived from certain inter* 
nal feelings, and certain flights of imagination, 
which can neither be comprehended nor defined, 
and is suj^orted by certain testimonies of the 
external senses, whose reports are equtdly illusory 
and changeable ; so it is remarkable, that, among 
the more eminent writers of this sect, there are 
scarcely any two who adopt the same tenets 
and sentiments. There are, neverthelew, some 
common principles that are generally emWced, 
and that serve as a centre of union to the society. 
They all maintain, that the dissolution of luMlies, 
by the power of fire, is the only way through 
which men can arrive at true wisdom, and come 
to discern the first principles of things. They 
all acknowledge a certmn analogy and harmony 
between the powers of nature and the doctrines 
of religion, and beUeye that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by. the same laws with 
Which he rules the kingdom of nature; and 
hence it is that they employ chemiool denomina* 
tions to express the truths of religion. They 
idl bold, that there is a sort of divine energy, or 
soul diffiised through the frame of the universe, 
which some cidl i^hssus, others the Universal 
Spirit, and which others mention under diflerent 
appellations. They all talk in the most dbscure 
and superstitions manner of what they call the 
signatures of thinp, of the power of the stars 
over all corporeal beings, and their particular in* 
fluence upon the human race, of the ..eflicacy of 
magic, and the various ranks and mrders of demons. 
In fine, they all agree in throwing out the most 
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crade, incomprehensible notions and ideas, in the cent. 
most obscure, quaint, and unnsnal expressions. 

XXXI. This controversy between the Chemists 
and Peripatetics was buried in silence and oblivion, , 
as soon as a new and more seemly form of philo-,^y olr*^ 
sophy was presented to the world by two great Cwscndi. 
men, who reflected a lustre upon the .French 
nation, Glassendi and Dcs Cartes. The former, 
whose profound knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy was accompanied with the most eii* 
gaging eloquence, and an acquaintance with ail 
the various branches of solid eioidition and polite 
literature, was canon of Digne, and professor of 
mathematics at Paris. The latter, who was a 
man of quality, and bred a soldier, surpassed the 
greatest part of his contemporaries in acuteness, 
subtilty, and extent of genius, though he was 
much inferior to ' GasscncU in point of learning. 

In the year Gassendi attacked Aristotle, 

and the whole sect of his commentators and fol- 
lowers, with great resolution and ingenuity [t] ; 
but the resentmei.1 and indignation which he 
drew upon himself from all quartern by this bold 
attempt, and the sweetness of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to dissension and 
contest, engaged him to desist, and to suspend an 
enterprise, that, by opposing the prejudices, was 
so adapted to inflame the passions of the learned. 

Hence no more riian two books of the work be 
hcul composed against tiiu Aristotelians were made 
public ; the other five were suppressed [J"}. He 
also wrote against Fludd, and, by refliUng him, re* 


CO agunst diu Aristotelians is as 

follows: Exercitationum Paradoxictonim advorsus Aristoteleos 
Libri VII. in qnihns pnscipiia totius Peripatetiew doctrinss fiin- 
damenta excutiuntur, bpiniones voro, aut novs aut ex vetustiuri- 
bus obsoletoe, stabiliuntiir. 

C./3 liougerell, Vio da Gassendi, p. 17 8c ‘29. 

VOL. V. 


0 
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CENT, fated at the same time the Rosecrucian Brethren ; 

^vii. (!,)(] Aristotelians seemed to behold his 

laboura with a favourable eye* After having 
overturned several false and visionary systems of 
philosophy, he began to think of substituting 
something more solid and satisfactory in their 
place, and, in pursuance of this design, he proceed- 
ed with the utmost circumspection and caution. 
He recommended to others, and followed himself, 
that wise method of philosophical investigation, 
which, with a slow and timorous pace, rises from 
the objects of sense to the discussions of reason, 
and arrives at truth by assiduity, experiment, and 
an attentive observation of the laws of nature; 
or, to express the same thing in other words, 
Gassendi struck out that judicious method, which 
by an attention to facts, to the changes and 
motions of the natural world, leads by degrees 
to general principles, and lays a solid foundation 
for rational inquiry. In the application of this 
method, he had recourse chiefly to mathematical 
succours, from a persuasion that demonstration 
and certainty were the peculiar fruits of that 
accurate and luminous science. He drew no 
assistance from the science of metaphysics, which 
he overlooked, from an opinion that the greatest 
part of its rules and decisions were too precarious 
to satisfy a sincere inquirer, animated with Uie 
love of tnith [^3* 

■nit Cnrte. XXXII. Des Cartes followed a very diflerent 
method in his philosophical researches. He aban- 
doned the mathematics which he had at firat look- 

[43 Giuwndi’ii IiutitutioneM Pliilnioptiue ; a ililfino 
prmiuctiun, which taktm (ip the two first volume* of his 
works, and in which his princi}ml dcsij^ is to show, that 
those opinions, of both tlie ancient and mmleni philosophers, 
which arc dediiCMl from metaphysical principles, liava littli* 
solidity, and are geuemtly dcfectivo in point of evidence and 
perspicuity. 
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ed upon as the tree of knowledge, and employed cent, 
the science of abstract ideas, or metaphysics, in 
the investigation of truth. Having accordingly 
laid down a few plain general principles, which 
seemed to be deduced immediately from the 
nature of man, his first business was to form 
distinct notions of Deity, matter, soul, body, 
space, the universe, and the various parts of which 
it is composed. From these notions, examined 
with attention, compared and combined together 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, 
and resemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
system, he proceeded still further, and made 
admirable use of them in reforming the other 
branches of philosophy, and giving them a new de- 
gree of stability and consistence. This be effected 
by connecting all his branches of philosophical 
reasonings in such a manner, that principles and 
consequences followed each other in the most 
accurate order, and that the latter seemed to flow 
from the former in the most natural manner. 

This method oi pursuing truth could not fail to 
attract the admiration of many : and so indeed it 
happened j for no sooner had Des Cartes published 
his discoveries in philosophy, than a considerable 
number of eminent men, in different parts of 
Europe, who had long entertained a high disgust 
against the inelegant and ambiguous jargon of 
the schools, adopted these discoveries with zeal, 
declared their approbation of the new system, and 
expressed their desire that its author should be 
substituted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a 
philosophical guide to the youth in the public 
seminaries of learning. On the other hand, the 
Peripatetics, -or Aristotelians, seconded by the 
influence of the clergy, who apprehended that the 
cause of religion was aimed at, and endangered by 
these philosophical innovations, made a prodigious 
noise, and left no means unemployed to nrev<‘nt 
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CENT, the dewnfal of their old system, and to diminish 
the growing reputation of the new philosophy. 
‘ execute this invidious purpose with the more 
facility, they not only accused Des Cartes of the 
most dangerous and pernicious errors, but went 
so fer, in the extravagance of their malignity, as 
to bring a charge of atheism against him. This 
furious zeal of the Aristotelians will not appear 
so extraordinary, when it is considered that they 
contended, not so much for their philosophical 
system, as for the honours, advantages, and profits 
they derived from it. The Theosophists, Rose- 
crucians, and Chemists, entered into this contest 
against Des Cartes, but conducted themselves 
witli more moderation than the Aristotelians, 
notwithstanding their persuasion that the Peripa- 
tetic philosophy, though chimerical and impious, 
was much less intolerable than the Cartesian 
system [/j. The consequences of this dispute 
were favourable to the progi*ess of science ; for the 
wiser part of the European philosophers, although 
they did not all adopt the sentiments of Des 
Cartes, were neveitheless encouraged andanimated 
by his example to carry on their inquiries with 
more freedom from the restraints of traditional 
and personal authority than they had formerly 
done, and to throw resolutely from their necks 
that yoke of servitude, under which Aristotle and 
his followers had so long kept them in subjection. 
Gas«;eni1i XXXllI. The most eminent contemporaries 
of Des Cartes applauded in general the efforts 
of Dm he made towards the reformation of philosophy, 
and that noble resolution with which he broke 
the shackles of magisterial authority, and struck 
out new paths, in which he proceeded without a 
guide, in the search after truth. They also ap- 
proved of his method of arising, with caution and 

[/] So« Baillet, Vie de Dee Cartes*— A» aI«o tlie General 
Dictionary at the article Oea Cartea. 
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accuracy, from the most simple, and, as it were, 
the primary dictates of resison and nature, to 
truths and propositions of a more complex and 
intricate kind, and of admitting nothing as truth 
that was not clearly and distinctly apprehended 
as such. They went still further, and unanimously 
acknowledged, that he had made most valuable 
and important discoveries in philosophy, and had 
demonstrated several truths, which, before his 
time, were received upon no other evidence than 
that of tradition and conjecture. But these 
acknowledgments did not hinder some of those 
who made them with the greatest sincerity, from 
finding several essential defects in the philosophy 
of this great man. They looked upon his account 
of the causes and principles of natural things to 
be for the most part hypothetical, founded on 
fancy rather than experience. Nay, they attacked 
the fundamental principles upon which the whole 
system of his philosophy was built, such as his 
ideas of the Deity, of the universe, of matter 
and spirit, of cbe laws of motion, and other 
points that were connected with these. Some 
of these principles they pronounced uncertain ; 
others of a pernicious tendency and adapted 
to engender the most dangerous errors; otiiers 
again they considered as directly contrary to the 
language of experience. At the bead of these 
objectors was his own fellow-citizen Gassendi, who 
had made war before uim upon the Aristotelians 
and Chemists; who, in genius, was his equal; 
in learning by much his superior; and whose 
mathematical knowledge was most uncommon and 
extensive. This formidaUe adversary directed his 
first attacks against the metaphysical principles 
which supported the whole sti'ucture of the 
Cartesian philosophy. He then proceeded still 
farther ; and in the place of the pnysical system 
of Dcs Curies, substituted one that resembled not 


CENT. 
XVIL 
SECT. I. 
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CENT, a litlljF! the natural philosophy of Epicurus, 
though far superior to it in solidity, muon more 

8TCT. 1 .^ rational, consistent, and perfect, being founded, 

'' not on the illusoiy visions of fancy, but on the 
testimony of sense and the dictates of expe< 
rience [ni]. This new and sagacious observer of 
nature had not many followers, and his disciples 
were much less numerous than those of Des 
Cartes. But what he wanted in number was 
sufficiently compensated by the merit and reputa* 
lion of those who adopted his philosophical sys- 
tem ; for he was followed by some of the most 
eminent men in Europe, by persons distinguished 
in the highest degree, by their indefatigable ap- 
plication, and their extensive knowledge, both of 
natural philosophy and mathematics. It is also 
observable, that he had but few disciples in his 
own country *, but among the English, who in his 
time were remarkable for their application to 
studies of a physical and mathematical kind, a 
considerable number adopted his philosophical 
system. Nay, it is remarkable, that even those 
eminent philosophers and divines, such as Which- 
cot. Gale, Cudworth, and More, who entered the 
lists with Hobbes, (whose doctiine came nearer to 
the principles of C^ssendi than to the system of 
Des Cartes,) and revive4 ancient Platonism, in 


Sec hid Disquiaitio Mctaphyuca, scu Dubitatioiieii pt 
Instantiie adrennu Cartesii Metaphysicam, et KcapoiMa, wliich 
are publiabed in the third Tolume of hia worka, p. 2bS. — Bcmter, 
a celebrated French physician, haa |;iren an accurate view of 
the philoRophy of GaaHondi in liia abridgment of it, publinhed in 
French at Lyons, in the year 1684, in eight voliimea in 12mo. 
Thin abridgment will give the reader a clearer acxount of thin 
philosophy than even the works of Gaeaendi himself, in which 
hia meaning ia often expressed in an ambiguous manner, and 
which are besides loaded with tuper6nous erudition. The life of 
Gassendi, accurately written by Dougerelle, a priest of the 
oratory, was publisli^ at Faria in 1737.— See BiblioUi. Franfoise, 
tom. xxvii. p. 353. 
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order to crush under its weight the philosopher cent. 
of Malmesbury, placed Gassendi and Plato in 
the same class, and explained the sentiments of i ^ ^ 

the latter in such a manner as to make them 
appear quite agreeable to the principles of the 
former [w]. 

XXXIV. From this period must be dated that Two i^. 
famous schism that diviemd the philosophical world 
into two great sects, which, though almost agreed nz. The 
concerning those points that are of the greatest 
utility and importance in human life, differ widely tapbyskai. 
about the principles of human knowledge, and 
the fundamental points from whence the philoso- 
pher must proceed in his search of truth. Of 
these sects the one may properly be called Meta- 
physical, and the other Mathematical. The Me- 
taphysical sect follows the system of Des Cartes ; 
the Mathematical one directs its researches by the 
principles of Gassendi. The former looks upon 
truth as attainable by abstract reasoning; the 
latter seeks after it by observation and experi- 
ence. The folio ver of Des Cartes attributes little 
to the external senses, and much to meditation 
and discussion. The disciple of Gassendi, on the 
contrary, places little confidence in metaphysical 
discussion, and has principally recourse to the re- 
ports of sense, and the contemplation of nature. 

The former, from a small number of abstract 
truths, deduces a long series of propositions in 
order to arrive at a precise and accurate know- 
ledge of God and nature, of body and spirit ; the 
latter admits these metaphysical truths, hut at the 
same time denies the possibility of erecting, upon. 

|.heir basis, a regular and solid system of philoso- 

[n^ See the Preface to the Latin tranaltdoit gf Cudtrorth'a 
Intellectual System ; as also the Remarlu that are added to that 
translation. Dr. Mosheim u the auUior gf diat 'Diuulation 

and of tliese llemarks. 
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CENT, phy, without the aid of assiduous observation and 
repeated experiments, which are the most natural 
and effectual means of philosophical progress and 
^ improvement. The one, eagle-like, soars with an 
intrepid Bight, to the first fountain cff truth, and 
to the general relations and final causes of things ; 
and descending from thence, explains, by them, 
the various changes and appearances of nature, 
tlie attributes and counsels of the Deity, the moral 
constitution and duties of man, the frame and 
structure of the universe. The other, more diffi- 
cult and cautious, observes with attention, and 
examines with assiduity, the objects that are before 
his eyes ; and arises gradually from them to the 
first cause, and the primordisd principle of things. 
The Cartesians suppose, that many things are 
known by man with the utmost certainty; and 
hence their propensity to form their opinions aud 
doctrines into a regular system. The followers of 
Gassendi consider roan as in a state of ignorance 
witli res{)ect to an immense number of things, 
and, consctiuently, think it incumbent upon them 
to suspend their judgment in a multitude of cases, 
until time and experience dispel their darkucss ; 
and hence it is also, that they consider a system 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and 
by no means proportioned to tlie narrow extent 
of human knowledge ; or, at least, they think, 
that the business of systemrmakiiig ought to be 
left to the philosophers of future times, who, by 
joining t<^etber the observations and experience of 
many ages, shall have acijuired a more satisfactory 
and accurate knowledge of natm'e than has been 
yet attained. 

These dissensions and contests, concerning the 
first principles of human knowledge, pro<luccd 
vaiious debates tip<m other snlijocts of the utmost 
moment aud iinportunce ; such as, the nature <d' 
God, the essence of matter, the elements or con- 
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stitoent principles of bodies, the laws of motion, cent. 
the manner in which the Divine Providence exerts 
itself in the government of the world, the iirmne 1,' 
and structure of the universe, the nature, union, 
and joint operations of soul and body. If we con- 
sider attentively the profound and intricate nature 
of these subjects, together with the limits, debi- 
lity, and imperfections of the human understand- 
ing, we shall see too much reason to fear, that 
these contests will last as long as the present state 
of man [o]. The wise and the good, sensible of 
this, will carry on such debates with a spirit of 
mildness and mutual forbearance ; and knowing 
that differences in opinions are inevitable where 
truth is so difficult of access, will guard against 
that temerity with which too many disputants 
£UM:use their antagonists of irreligion and im- 
piety !>]. 


[o]] Volture published in the year 1740^ at Amsterdam, a 
pamphlet, entitled. La Metaphysique de Ncurton, ou Parallele 
jdes Sentimens de N> ton et de LeibuiU, which, though super- 
ficial and inaccurate, may, nevertlieless, be useful to those readers 
who have not application enough to draw firom better souixes, 
and are, nevertheless, desirous to know how much these two 
philosophical sects difier in their principles and tenets. 

[/>] It is abundantly known that Des Cartes and his metaphy- 
sical ^llowers were accused by many of striking at the founda- 
tions bf all religion; nor is this accusation entirely witlidrawn 
even in our times. See in the misicellaneous works of father 
Hardouin his Atheists Unmasked. Among these pretended 
Atheists, Des Cartes with iiis two famous disciples, Anthony le 
Grand and Silvan Kegis, hold Uit first rank ; nor is father Male- 
hranche, though he seems rather chargeable with fanaticism than 
atheism, exempted from a place in this odious list. It is true, 
Hardouin, who gives so liberally a place in the atheistical class 
to these great men, was himself a visionary dreamer, whose judg- 
ment, in many cases, is little to be respected ; but it is also true, 
that, in the work now under consideration, he does not reason 
from his own whimsical notions, butldraws all his arguments 
from those of the followers of Aristotle and Gassendi, who have 
opposed, with the greatest success and acuteness, the Cartesian 
system. Even Voltaii'e, uotwitfastaudiug the moderation with 
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XXXV. All those who had either adopted, 
without exception, the principles of Des Cailes, 
or who, without going so far, had approved of 
the method and rules laid down by him for the 
investigation of truth, employed all their zeal and 
industry in correcting, amending, confirming, and 
illustrating, the Metaphysical species of philoso. 
phy ; and the number of its votaries was prodi- 
gious, particularly in France, and in the United 
Provinces. But among the members of this nhi- 
It^phical sect there were some who aimed at 
the destruction of all religion, more especially 
Spinoza, and others, who, like Balthasar 
Becker [ 9 ], made use of the principles of Des 
Cartes, to overturn some doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and to pervert others. This circumstance 
prov^ disadvant^eous to the whole sect, and 
brought it into disi'epute in many places. TIic 
Metaphysical philosophy fell, however, afterwards 


which lie expresses himselfy deems plainly enough to give his as- 
sent to the accusers of Des Cartes. On the other hand, it roust 
be observed, that these accusers are censured in their turn by se« 
vcral modem metaphysicians. Gassendi, for example, is charged 
by Amauld with oveiturning the doctrine of the soul’s immorta- 
lity in his controversy with Des Cartes, and by Leibnitz with 
corrupting and destroying the whole system of natural religion. 
See Des Maizeaux, Rccueil de diverses Pieces sur la Philoeophie, 
tom. ii. p. 166.* Leibnitz has also ventured to aflinn, that Sir 
Isaac Newton and his (bllowers rob the Deity of some of his 
most excellent attributes, and sap the foundations of natural re- 
ligion. In short, die controversial writings on both sides are 
filled with rash and indecent reproaches of this kind. 

r?] ^ ft further account of die particular tenets and 
opinions ^ Becker, Sect. II. Part IL Chap. II. Sect. XXXV. of 
this century. 

9 !^ * If Dr. Moibsim nfen to tbs second edition of Des Mdsesux Rc- 
cueil, Uie page is inaeciirately molsd ; for it Is at page 155 of tlie volume 
abovcrociitiuncd tliat CasH*tidl is censured by Leibnits. It may be further 
dfserved, that the censure it not conveyed in such strong terms us tiMise em- 
ployed by otir historian. iMfihnitx aays, that Goasendi appeared Co hesitulc 
end Witver too much com’crtting the nature of the soul, and the principles of 
natural religion. 
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into better hands, and was treated with great cent. 
wisdom and acuteness by Malebranche, a man 
of uncommon eloquence and subtilty ; and by ' ‘i 
Leibnitz, whose name is consigned to immortality y 
as onn of the greatest geniuses that have appeared 
in the world [/]. Neither of these great men, 
indeed, adopted all the principles and doctrines of 
Des Cartes ; but they both approved, upon the 
whole, of his philosophical method, which they 
enlarged, amended, and improved, by several 
additions and cori’ections, that rendered its pro- 
cedure more luminous and sure. This is more 
especially true of Leibnitz, who, rejecting the 
suggestions of fancy, seemed to follow no other 
guides than reason and judgment; for Male- 
branche having received from nature a warm and 
exuberant imagination was too much ruled by its 
dictates, and was thps often imperceptibly led into 
the visionary re^ons of enthusiasm. 

XXXVI. The Mathematical philosophy already tiic pro. 
mentioned was much less studied and adopted 
than the Metaphysical system, and its followers ticuiiect. 
in France were very few in number. But it met 
with a favourable reception in Britain, whose phi- 
losophers perceiving, in its infant and unfinished 
featui'es, the immortal lines of Verulam’s wisdom, 
snatched it from its cradle, in a soil where it 
was ready to perish, cherished it with parental 


For an ample and interesting account of Malebranclie 
and his philosophjr, see Fonteneiiu’e Eloges des Academicieus 
de I’Academie Rojrale des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317. and for a 
view of the errors and defects of his metaphysical system, see 
Hanlouin’s Atheists Unmasked, in his CEuvres Melles, p. 43. 
Fontenelle has also given an account of the life and philoao- 
pliiral sentiments of Leibnitz in the work already quoted, 
yol. ii. p. 9 : but a much more ample one has been published 
in German by Charles Gunther Lewis, in his history of die 
Leibnitian Philosophy. However, the genius and phik)so|>hy 
of this great man arc best to lie learned from bis letters to 
Kurtlioll, published at Lcipsic in three volumes. 
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CENT, tenderness, and have still continued their zealous 
efforts to bring it to maturity and perfection. 
The Royal Society of London, which may he 
^ considered as the philosophical seminary of the 
nation, took it under their protection, and have 
neither spared expense nor pains to cultivate and 
improve it, and to render it subservient to the 
purposes of life. It owed, more especially, a 
great part of its progress and improvement to the 
countenance, industry, and genius of that immor- 
tal protector of science, the pious and venerable 
Mr. Boyle, whose memory will be ever precious 
to the worthy and the wise, the friends of reli- 
gion, learning, and mankind. The illustrious 
names of Barrow, Wallis, and Locke, may also 
be added to the list of those who contributed 
to the prt^ess of natural knowledge. Nor were 
the learned divines of the English nation (though 
that order has often excited the complaints of 
philosophers, and been supposed to behold, with 
a jealous and suspicious eye, the efforts of philo- 
sophy as dangerous to the cause of religion) less 
zealous than the other patrons of science in this 
noble cause. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge not only 
as innocent but of the highest utility and im- 
poitance; as admirably adapted to excite and 
maintain in the minds of men a profound vene- 
ration for the Supreme Creator and Govenior of 
the world, and to furnish new supports to the 
cause of religion ; and also as agreeable both to 
the laws and the spirit of the Gospel, and to the 
sentiments of the primitive church. And hence it 
was that those doctors who in the lectures founded 
by Mr. Boyle, attacked the enemies of religion, 
employed in this noble and pious attempt the 
succours of philosophy with the most happy and 
triumphant success. But the immortal man, 
to whose immense genius and indefutigahh* in- 
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diistry philosophy owed its greatest improvements, 
and who carried the lamp of knowledge into paths 
of nature that had been unexplored before his 
time, was Sir Isaac Newton f#], whose name was 
revered, and his genius admired, even by his 
warmest adversaries. This great man spent, with 
uninterrupted assiduity, the whole of a long life 
in correcting, digesting, and enlarging, the new 
philosophy, and in throwing upon it the light 
of demonstration and evidence, both by observing 
the laws of nature, and by subjecting them to 
the rules of calculation ; and thus be intro- 
duced a great change into natui'al science, and 
brought it to a very high degree of perfection [/]. 


C«] Mr. Hume's account of this great man is extremely 
just, and contains some peculiar strokes that do honour to this 
elegant painter of minds. In Newton, (says he,) this island 
may boast of having produced the greatest and rarest genius 
that ever arose for the ornament and instruction of the species, 
(/autioiis in admitting no principles but such as were founded 
in experiment : but resolute to adopt every such principle, how- 
ever new an<l unusual ; From modesty ignorant of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind, and tlience less careful to accoinmo- 
<late his reasonings to common apprehensions : More anxious to 
merit than acquire fame : He was, from these causes, long un- 
known to the world, but his reputation, at last, broke out with a^ 
lustre, which scarce any writer, during his own lifetime, had 
ever before attained. While Newton seemed to draw off tho 
veil from some of the mysteries of nature, he showed, at the 
same time, the imperfections of the ii.echanical philosophy ; and 
thereby restored her ultimato ecrets to that obscurity, in which 
they ever did, and ever will remain." 

[^] The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy,^ aa 
also the other writings, whether philosophical, mathematical, or 
theological, of this great man, are abundantly known. There is 
an elegant account of bis life and his literary and philosophical' 
merit given by Fontenelle, in his Eloges des Academicians de 
TAcadcmie^Royale des Sciences^ tom. ii. p. 393 — 323. See also 
the Bildioth. Angloise, tom. xv. part II. p. 545, and Biblioth. 
Kaisonn^e, tom. vi. part II. p. 478. See more especially 
the late learned and ingenious Mr. Maelaurin’s Account of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Discoveries, &c. 
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CENT. The English look upon it as an unqucstionahle 
sKc'r solidity and excellence of the NeAv- 

I. j ' ‘j tonian philosophy, that its most emineht votaries 
were friends to religion, and have transmitted to 
posterity shining examples of piety and virtue; 
while, on the contrary, the Cartesian or Metaphy- 
sical system has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant instances of irreligion, and some of the 
most horrid impiety. 

Of the phi. XXXVII. The two famous philosophical sects 
now mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient 
neither of systems of natural science, both of their credit and 
their disciples ; and hence it nright have been ex- 
pected that they would have totally engrossed and 
divided beriveen them the suifl-ages of the learned. 
But this was not the case ; the liberty of thinking 
being restored by Des Cartes and Newton, who 
broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philoso- 
phical superstition had confined, in former times, 
the human understanding, a variety of sects 
sprung up. Some trusting in their superior 
genius and sagacity, and others, more remarkable 
for the exuberance of their fancy than for the 
solidity of their judgment, pretended to strike 
out new paths in the unknown regions of nature, 
and new methods of investigating truth ; but 
the number of their disciples was small, and the 
duration of their inventions transitory, and there- 
fore it is sufficient to have barely mentioned them. 
There was another sort of men, whom medio- 
crity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind, 
indisposed for investigating truth by the excition 
of their own talents and powers, and Avho, terrified 
at the view of such an arduous task, contented 
themselves with borrowing from the different 
sccts such of their I’cspectivc tenets as nppean'd 
most remarkable for their perspicuity and solidity, 
more especially those concerning whicli all the 
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different sects were agi'eed. Those they compiled 
and digested into a system, and pushed their in- 
quiries no further. The philosophers of this class 
are generally tenned Eclectics. From these re- 
markable differences of sentiment and system that 
reigned among the jarring sects, some persons, 
otherwise distinguished by their acuteness and 
sagacity, took occasion to represent truth as unat- 
tainable by such a short-sighted being as man, 
and to revive the desperate and uncomfortable 
doctrine (shall I call it, or jargon,) of the Scep- 
tics^ that had long been buried in that silence 
and oblivion it so justly deserved. The most emi- 
nent of these cloudy philosophers were Sanches, 
a physician of Thoulouse [u2f 1^ Mothe le 
Vaycr [w;], Huet, bishop of Avranches [a?], to 
whom wo may add, without temerity, the famous 


[m] There is still extant a famous book of this writer, entitled, 
De CO quod nihil scitUr, which, with the rest of his works and 
an account of his life wm published in 4to. at Tlioulouse, in the 
year 1636. — See Bayles Dictionary, at the article Sanchez; as 
also, ViUeniandi Scepticismus Debellatus, cap. iv. p. 32. 

[fo] See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Vayer. 

[^]] Huet’s book Concerning the Weakness of Human Reason, 
was published after his death, in French, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1723, and lately in Latin. It appears, however, that this 
eminent writer had, long before the composition of this book, 
recommended tlie sceptical method of conducting philosophical 
researches, and looked upon tills method as the best adapted to 
establish the truth of CIlri^«..anity upon solid foundations. See 
the Commentarius de Rebus ad um PertincBtibus, lib. iv. p. 
230. and Demonstrat. Evangelise Pitefat. sect. iv. p. 9. where he 
commends their manner of proceeding, who, by sceptical argu- 
ments, invalidate all philosophical principles, before they begin to 
prove the truth of Christianity to those who doubt of its evidence. 
It is well known that the Jesuits, who were particularly favour- 
ed by Huet, have, on many occasions, employed this method to 
throw dust into the eyes of the Protestants, and thus lead them 
blindfold into tho Romish communion : and that they still con- 
tinue to practise the same insidious instrument of seduction. 


CENT. 
XVII. 
SKCT. I. 
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CENT. Baylc [y], who, by the erudition and wit that 
sECT^i ^ voluminous works, has acquired 

‘ y such a distinguished reputation in the republic of 
letters. 

|[y] Erery thing relating to the life and sentimentB of Dayle 
is abundantly and universally known. His life, composed by 
Des Maizeaux, was published in the year 173^, at the Hague, 
in two volumes Svo.— The scepticism of this insidious and se- 
ducing writer was unmasked and refuted, with gi'cat learning 
and force of argument, by the late Mr. Crousnz, in a voluminous 
French work entitled, Trait6 du Pyrrhonisine, of which Mr. 
Formey has given an elegant and judicious abridgment under the 
title of Triomphe de TEvidence. 
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PART I. 

tllE HISTORY OF THE MORE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Containing tJie History of the Romish Church. 

1. lIippoLiTO Aldobrandini, undct the papal cejit. 
name of Clement VIIT. continued to rule the 
church ot Rome at the commencement of this i* 
century, having been elected to that high dig- 
nity towards the conclusion of the preceding one. The popes 
The eminent abilities and insidious dexterity of 
this pontiff, as .'.;so his ardent desire of extin- 
guishing the Protestant religion, and extending 
the limits of the Romish church, are universally 
acknowledgedj but it is much questioned, whether 
his prudence was equal to the arduous nature 
of his station as pontiff, and the critical circum- 
stances of an incidental kind that arose during his 
administration \ri]. He was succeeded in the 
year l0O5 by Leo XI. of the house of Medicis, 
who died a few weeks after his election ; and thus 
left the papal chair open to Camillo Boi^^hese, 
who filled it under the denomination of Paul V. 

This pontiff was of a haughty and violent spirit, 


’ pontiflPhad an edition of the Vulgate published^ 

which was very different from that of Pope Sixtus; and thie 
is one of the inaiiy instances of the contrariety of opinions 
that has prevailed amongst the infallible heads of the church 
of Rome. ) 

VOL. V. 


H 
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CENT, jealous to excess of his authority, aiul insatiably 
XVII. furious in the execution of his voiicrearice upon 
PART I. ®*^ch as encroaclied on his pretended juerogativi*, 
as appeal’s, in a striking muiinor, by his rush and 
unsuccessful contest with tlie Venetians [^»]. (Gre- 
gory XV. [c], who was raised to the pontilicate 
in the year lG'21, seemed to be of a milder ilispo- 
sition, though he was not less defective than his 
predecessor in equity and clemency towards those 
that had separated themselves from the church of 
Rome. An unjust severity against the friends 
of the Reformation is, indeed, the general and 
inevitable character of the Roman poritilTs ; for. 


This contOHt arosp, partly from two fflirts of tlip re- 
public of Wnice for pre veil tin the unnece.s.sary itHTeuse of 
relif'ioua buildings, and the aiigniLMitation of the enorioous wealtli 
of the clergy; and partly from the prosecution «>f two ecclo'^las- 
tic« for capital crimes, who had nut bf*on (h‘livercd up to tho 
pope at his requisition. It is not surprising that tlicst^ proceed- 
ings of the Venetians, however just and cqiiitahle, shouhl in- 
flame the ambitious fury of a pontilf who called himself \'ic«!- 
God, the Monarch of Christendom, and the Supporter (»f Papal 
Omnipotence. Accordingly, Paul laid all the doiniuionK of 
the republic under an interdict; while the Veni'tiaiis, on the 
other hand, declared that unjust and tyrannical inaTnlati; null 
and void: and banished from their territory the desuits and 
Capuchins, who had openly disobeyed the laws of tlni state. 
Preparations for war were making on both sides, when au 
accommodation, not very lionoiiralde to the pope, was hrou;jht 
about by the mediation of Henry IV. of Prance. This contni- 
versy between the Pope and tin? \ enetiaiis produced .several 
important pieces, composed by iSarpi on the sifle of the repuh}i<*, 
and by Baronina and Bellarniine in helialf of the pontiff, 'rin; 
controyaray concerning tlie nature and limits of tin* pojie's pro- 
tended^premacy is judicioiihly stated, and the papal ]U'eteiisioMs 
accuraldy examined, by Sarpi, in his history of thi.s tynumical 
interdict, which, in Ttniian, occiipie.s the fonrtli volume of liis 
works, and was translated info Latin by Mr. William lleth*!!, of 
Cambridge. — It was Paul V. that dishonoured his title of holiness, 
and cast an eternal stain upon his infallihiliry, by an express ap- 
probation of the doctrine <»f Suarez, the .Je.suif, in deh nee uf the 
murder of king.s. 

(ST [cj His family imiue wtis Alexander Lutlovisio. 
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without this, they would be destitute of the pre- cent. 
dominant and distinctive mark of the papacy. A 
pope with sentiments of toleration and charity i 
towards those who refuse a blind submission to v 
bis' opinions and decisions, is a contradiction in 
terms. Urban VIII. whose family name Avas 
MafFei Barberini, and aa’Iio, by his interest in 
the conclave, ascended the papal throne in the 
year 10*^3, was a man of lettei’s, an eloquent 
writer, an el(;gant poet, and a generous and muni- 
ficent patron of leasning and genius [d ] ; but 
nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity Avith 
Avhicli he treated all that bore the name of Pro- 
testants. Ho may be indeed considered as a 
good and equitable ruler of the church, when 
compared Avith Innocent X. of the family of 
Pamfili, Avho succeeded him in the year KM-t.— 

This uriAvortliy pontiff, to a profound ignorance 
of all those things which it Avas necessary for a 
Christian bishop to know, joined the most shame- 
ful indolence and the most notorious profligacy. 

For he abandoned his person, his dignity, the 
administration of his temporal affairs, and the 


Id'] Spp Lponi Allatii Apes TTrhanae, of which Fahricius 
puhlish(?(l a second edition at Hamhurg. This little work is a 
sort of Index, or list, of all the learned and eminent men that 
adorned Home, iind‘ r the pontificate of Urban VIII. and ex- 
perienced the iniinificpnc intl liberality of that pontiif; and 
their number is for from heinor small. The Latin poeftis of 
Urban, which are not without a considerable portion # wit 
and elegance, have passed through several editions. These 

poems were composed while he was yet a cardinal. After 
his elevation to the pontificate, he published a remarkable 
edition of the Romish Breviary, and sevenil Bulls ; among which, 
that which abolishes the order of Female Jesuits, and certain 
fe.stivals, those relating to image-worship and to the condemna- 
tion of Jaiisenius’ Augustinus, and that which confers the title 
of Eminence upon the cardinal-legates, the three ecclesiastical 
electors, and the grand master of Malta, are the most worthy 
of notice. 


II 5 
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CENT, government of the church, to the disposal of Donna 
xvH. Olympia [e], a M'onian of corrupt morals, insa- 
PTU-r i!' tiahle avarice, and boundless ambition [/]. His 
^ -f j zealous endeavours to prcvinit the peace of West 
phalia, however odious they may appear, m lien 
considered in themselves, ought not to be rtM^koned 
among his personal crimes, since it is to be sup- 
posed, that any other pontift’, in his place, would 
have made the same attempts M'ithoiit lujsilation 
or remorse. He was succeeded in the papal 
chair in the year 1 ().>.'>, by Fabio Chigi, who 
assumed the title of Alexander VII. and who, 
though less odious than his ju’cdecessor, ■was never- 
theless possessed of all the pernicious tpialilies 
that are necessary to constitute a true pope, and 
without which the papal jurisdiction and majesty 
cannot he maintained. The other ])arts of his 
character are drawn much to his disadvantage, 
by several ingenious and eminent writers of the 
Romish church, who represent him as a man of a 
mean genius, unequal to great or dithciilt under- 
takings, full of craft and dissimulation, and 
chargeable Vitli the most shameful levity and the 
greatest inconsistency ofscntiinei it and<*onduct [^]. 


This j^onna Olympia Maldarhini was Iiis hrotht*r*.s 
widow with whom he Imd lived, in an illirit ron)im*n*e. hidorc 
hifi elevation to the poiititirate, in which his liuiiness c'ontiinit>d 
afterwards. 

[jQ See the Memoires dii (^ardinal do Hotz, initi. iii. p. 10^. 
p. 12 . of the last edition piddishod at (ionova. l or an 
account of the disputes Iwtweon this ponlilf and tlio rroncli, sec 
Bougeant, Histoires do la Paix <lo Wontphalii*, tom. iv. p. A(), 
[//] See Memoires do (’anlitiHl ile Ketz, tom. iv. p. Id. 77. 
— Memoirwi de M. Jnly, lorn. ii. p. IH(i. 210. 2:17 — Arrken- 
hoUz, Menioirefi de hi Heine ChriHtine, tom. ii. p. 1 2.i. The 
craft and disHimiilation attrihiitcMl to this poiitiil' really eoii' 
Btituted an esHcntial part of his rharact4»r; hut it is not strictly 
true that he wa-s a man of a mean genius, or inietpial to great and 
difficult undertakings. He was a man of h>aniing, and di.HCovored 
very eminent abilities at the treaty of Mun.stcr, where he ivas 
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The two Clements IX. and X. who were elected 
successively to the papacy in the year 1668 and 
1669, were concerned in few transactions that 
de,scrve to be transmitted to posterity [4]. This 
was not the case of Benedict Odeschalci, who 
is known in the list of pontiffs by the denomina- 
tion of Innocent XI. and was raised to tliat high 
dignity in the year 1()77 [z]. This respectable 
pontiff acquired a very high and permanent repu- 
tation by the austerity of his morals, his uncom- 
mon courage and resolution, his dislike of the 
grosser superstitions that reigned in the Romish 
church, his attempts to reform the manners of 
the clergy, and to abolish a considerable number 
of those fictions and frauds that dishonour their 
ministry, and also by other solid and eminent 
virtues. But it appeared manifestly by his ex- 
ample that those pontiffs, who respect truth, 
and act from virtuous and Christian principles, 
may, indeed, form noble plans, but will never 
be able to briri.'^ them into execution, or at least 


Kont in tli(» cliaracter of nuncio. Some writers that 

while lie was in Gorinany, he had formed the design of abjuring 
popery, and einhracing the protestant religion ; but was detwed 
from the execution of this purpose by the example of his cousin, 
count I^onipey, who was poisoned at Lyons, on his way to 
Germany, afur he ha<l abjured the Romish faith. These writers 
add, tlr.it Chigi wr confirmed in his religion hy his elevation to 
the cardinalship. See Noiivelles de la Repub. des Lettres, 

Octoh. 1(588. 

[AJ Cleincut TX. was of the family of Rospigliosi, and 
the family name of Clement X. was Altieri, see Memoires de la 
Reino Christine, tom. ii. p. 126. Rll. lliero are upon record 
several transactions of Clement IX. that do him honour, and prove 
his dislike of iiepotisiii, and his love of peace and justice. 

EO maintain, and with the strongest appearance 

of truth, that this poiitiH* had formerly been a soldier, though 
this report is treated as groundless by Count Tnirezonico, in his 
dissertation J)e Snppositiis Militavihus Slipendiis Bened. Odes- 
chalrhi. See an interesting account of this pontiff in Bayle* 
Dictionary, at the avlicle Innocent XL 
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CENT, to give them that measure of slahility ami por- 
fection, >vhich is the object of their wishes. By 

PAiir I. example and administration it appeared, that 
the wisest institutions and the most judicious es.t‘.i-' 
blishments will be unable to stand tirni, for any 
considerable time, against the insidious stratagems 
or declared opposition of a deluded multitude, 
who are cornijded by tin* prevalenet* of lie<‘ntious 
morals, whose imaginations are impregnated with 
superstitious fictions and fables, u-hose credulity 
is abused by pious frauds, and whose mimis are 
nourished, or rather amused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies Be that as it may, all 

the wise and salutary regulations of Innocent XI. 
were suffered to go almost to ruin by the criminal 
indolence of Peter Ottoboni, who was raised 
to the head of the Romish ehuich, in the year 
1089, and assumed the name of Alexander VI 11. 
A laudable attempt was made to revive tln'in by 
Innocent XII. a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent talents, whose name was Pignalelli, and 
who, in the year ICOI, succeeded Alexander in 
the papal chair ; nor were his zealous endeavours 
absolutely destitute of success. But it w as also 
his fate to learn, by experience, that the most 
prudent and resolute ])ontifi*s are unequal 1o such 
an arduous task, such an Herculean labour, as 
the reformation of the church and court of 
Rome ; nor were the fruits of this good jiope’s 
wise administration enjoyed long after his de* 


fA] .See Journal L'niversel, tom. i. p. 411. torn. vi. p. X06. 
llic preiient pope, lieaedict XIV.* attemptoil, in tlic year 174.'}, 
tlie emtonisatioH <if Innocent \1.; lint tlie Uing ol' I'Vuiu'e, inMil- 
gated by the JesuitN, Iihn alivaya opposeil iIiIh desi^rn, und 
that more especially on anwiint of the inisniKlerNtaiKliiigs that 
always siihnisted between I.ewis XIV. and Innocent, of which 
more hereafter. 


• This not* was written during tlie lift of ISeiivdict XIV. 
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cease [/]. The pontiff, wtiosc reign concluded 
this century, was John Francis Albuni, who was 
raised to tlie head of the Komish church in th^ 
year IfiOO, and assumed the name of Clement 
XI. He surpassed in learning the whole college 
of cardinals, and was inferior to none of the pre- 
ceding pontiffs in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, 
at least, to govern well ; but he was very far 
from opposing, with a proper degi’ee of vigour 
and resolution, the inveterate corruptions and 
superstitious observances of the church over which 
he presided ; on the contrary, he inconsiderately 
aimed at, what ho thought, the honour and 
advantage of the church (that is, the glory and 
interc'st of its pontiff), by measures that proved 
detrimental to both ; and thus showed, in a 
striking example, that popes, even of the best 
sort, may fall imperceptibly into the greatest mis- 
takes, and commit the most pernicious blunders, 
through an Imprudent zeal for extending their 
jurisdiction, a.’.l augmenting the influence and 
lustre of their station [w]. 


[/] lM)r ail ucooiint of the character, morals, and election of 
Innoi’oiU XII. see the Letters of Cardinal Noris, published in 
the tiftii volume of his Works, p. ‘^02. 365. 

Q// 1 III the year 1752, there appeared at Padua a Life of 
Cloinejit XL *'omposed hi French by the learned and eloquent 
Mr. Lafitaii, bishop of »^'st.M*on, in two volumes 8vo. The 
same* year Mr. Ilehoulet, Chancellor of Avignon, published in 
two volumes in 4to. his lIistoi*c de Clement XI. These two 
productions, and more es})ccially the latter, are written with 
uncommon eh^gance ; hut they both abound with historical er- 
rors, which the Fremdi writers, in general, arc at too little pauis 
to avoid. Besides, they are both composed rather in the strain 
of panegyric than of history. An attentive reader will, how- 
ever, without pain, even in these panegyrics, that Clement 
XL notwithstaiKllng his acknowledged sagacity and prudence, 
took several rash and inconsiderate steps, in order to augment 
the power and multiply the prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs ; 
and thus, through his own temerity, involved himself in vaiioua 
perplexities. 


CENT. 
XVII. 
SFXT. II. 
PART I. 
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CENT. II. The incredible pains that were taken by 
n pontiffs and clergy of the Romish church to 
p.-iBT I.* spread their doctrine and to erect their dominion 
among the nations that lay in the darknesit;' of 
The ai. Paganism, have been already mentioned. M'e are, 

tempts therefore, at present, to confine our narration to 
““‘^hureh ■schemes they laid, the cabals they formed, 
of Home, and the commotions they excited, with an unin- 
{he”r?ot2t-^®rrupted and misednevous industiy, in order to 
ants and rccovcr the possessions and prerogatives they had 
ca!^!****^ lost in Europe, to oppress the Protestants, ami to 
extinguish the light of the glorious Reformation. 
Various were the stratagems and projects they 
formed for these purposes. The I’t'sourees <if 
genius, the force of amis, tin* seduction of the most 
alluring promises, the terroi’s of the most formi- 
dable threatenings, the subtile wiles of contro. 
versy, the influence of pious, and often of impious 
frauds, the arts of dissimulation, in short, all pos- 
sible means, fair and disingenuous, Mere employed 
for the destruction of the Reformed churches, 
but in most cases without success, 'fhe ]»lan of 
a dreadful attack upon the friimds of the Heforma- 
tiou had been, for some time, laid in secret, and 
the bigoted and pirrsecuting house of Austria 
u'as pitched upon to put it in (‘xeention. How- 
ever, as injustice is seldom so insolent as not to 
seek for some pretext to mask, or at h*ast to dimi- 
nish its deformity, so the church of Home cmlea- 
voured before-hand to justify the |K‘rsecntion, of 
which the flame was ready to break out. I'or this 
purpose, the pens of the perfniions ami leann'd 
•Scioppius [«], of the Jesuits Tanner, Possevin, 

w SrJopptUH rntlinr to mi'rit the tillfs iiiulr- 

volfMit, and fiirioiiH, than that of pfrlidiuiJH, liiih'NM hi.s tiiniinir pa- 
pint he ronsidiTCMl hy Dr, MonIkmiii as nii iiiHfaiiri* <if pci tidy, 
'I hiH iH th« intiorippniti* and odioun satirist who \vn*i rnnrd hy flio 
HervantH <»f tin; KiiLdisii nmhaHundor at Miiilritl, for tin* iiivi*rti\i*H 
ho had thrown out a^airiHt kiri|;( .larin‘*t I. in a hook whic h wiw 
burnt by the hand» of the roinniiMi lian^tnaii at Pai in. 
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Hager, Hederic, and Forer, jurists of Dillingen, cent. 
were employed to represent the treaty of peace, 
made between Charles V. and the Protestants of 
Germany, as unjust, null, and even rendered void ^ 
by the Protestants themselves, by their departing 
from, or at least perverting, by various changes 
and modifications, the confession of Augsburg [o]. 

This injurious charge was proved groundless by 
several Lutheran doctors, who, of their own 
accord, defended their communion against this 
instance of popish calumny ; but it was also refuted 
by public authority, even by the express order of 
John George, elector of Saxony. The task was 
committed to Matthew Hoe, who, in the years 
lf)iJ8 and lf)31, published, in two volumes, an 
accurate and laborious defence of the Protestants, 
entitled, Hefensio I’upilte Evangelicse. The 
mouth of calumny was not stopped by these per- 
formances. The accusers continued their cla- 
mours, multiplied their libels, and had recourse to 
the succours of 1.. decent raillery and sai'castical 
wit, to cover, as well as they were able, the strik- 
ing defects of a bad cause. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran writers exerted themselves in ex- 
posing the sophistry, and refuting the arguments 
and invectives of their adversaries. 

HI. The first flames of that religious war, Com nti>- 
Avhich the Ronian pontiffs proposed to carry on , 

by the arms or tlie Auotnaiisi and Spaniards, their Bohemia, 
servile and bigoted instruments, broke out in 
Austria, where, about the commencement of this 
cent»iry, the friends of the Reformation were 
ci’uelly persecuted and oppressed by their Roman- 
Catholic advei*saries The solemn treaties 

SiM‘ Christ. Aiijif. Salig, liistor. August. Couicssioiiis, 
tom. i. lil). iv. cu]). iii. p. 768. 

[yij Kuupiiiliiffs, ill his Austria Evaiigelica (a German 
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CENT, and conventions, by M’liiclt the religicms liberty 
and civil rights of these Ib’otcsiunts bad been 
TAHT I. Secured, \vere traniided upon, and violated in the 
most sliocking manner ; nor bad tbese nnbappy 
sufferers resolution, vigour, or strengib suHicient 
to maintain tln.'ir privileges. The Hobeinians, 
who were involved in the same vexations, pro- 
eeede<l in a different manner. Perceiving plainly 
that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing less 
than to deprive tbetn of that religions liberty 
that liad been purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, and so lately confirmed to them by 
an imperial cdic^t, they came to a resolution of 
opposing force to force, and of taking np arms 
to defend themselves against a set of men, m Iiohi, 
in consequence of the violence they offered to 
conscience, they could look upon in no other light 
than as the enemies of their souls. Accordingly 
a league was formed by the Bohemian Prot<*stants, 
and they began to avenge, with great spirit 
and re.solution, the injuries that had been cf»m- 
initted against their persons, their families, their 
religion, and their civil rights and privileges. But 
it must be confessed, that, in this just attempt 
to defimd what was dear to th(*m as men and 
Christians, they lost sight of the dictates of equity 
and moderation, and carried their resentment 
beyond the bounds both of reason and religi»tn. 
^rheir adversaries were struck with fei-ror at a 
view of their intrepidity, but were not dismayc«l. 


work with a Latin tith*), has jfiv<*n an acniratf mmimi of this 
prrHonition and tlirso rorninotiori'^. 'Fhi* suiim* h*anM*(l and 
worthy author had foniind tin* dcsiijn of piddidiintr an aiitlionti** 
and f'irrutji.'stantial rtdatioii of tho .suth*rinifM of (hi* IVotnstaiits 
in Stiria, Moravia, and (*<frinthia, with nii arctiunt of tho 
|><Tfidioim snai'fH that. w#»ro laid f<»r thnin, tin* wholi* drawn from 
iinaxrnjiiioiiahlp nM'ortb ; |ml dvalh |>rvvpnUMl tliR pxrrution ot 

this (lvsi};n. 
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The Boficrnians, therefore, apprehending still cent. 
further op[)osition and vexatiotis from bigotry, 
animated by a spirit of vengeance, renewed their i. 
elToits to provide for their security. The death 
of the emperor Matthias, which happened in the 
year Kill), furnished them, as they thought, a 
fair opportunity of striking at the root of the 
evil, and removing tlfe source of their calamities, 
by choosing a sovereign of the reformed religion ; 
f(n‘ they considered themselves as authorised, by 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom, to 
reject any that pretended to the throne by virtue 
of an hereditary right, and to demand a prince, 
whos(! title to the crown should be derived from 
the free suffrages of the states. Accordingly, 
Frederick V. elector palatine, who professed 
the Reformed religion, was, in the year 1C19, 
chosen king of Bohemia, and solemnly croM’ued 
at Prague [i/J. 

IV. This bold stop, from which the Bohe- The Bo»«. 
inians expected such signal advantages, proved to™^j*“\i 
them a source of complicated misfortunes. Its 
cousciiuences were fatal to their new sovereign, 
and to their own liberties and privileges ; for 
by it they were involved in the most dreadful 
(Tilauuties, and deprived of the free exercise of 
the Protestant religion, the security of which was 
I he ultimate ei’d of all the measures they had 
pursued. Frederick u as defeated, before Prague, 
by the Imperial army, in tue year Ki^iO, and by 
this unforturiale battle was not only deprived of 
his new crown, hut also of his Jiereditary domi- 
nions. Reduced thus to the wretched condition 

[y] Dosiilos (’iiroli and Jap;erusi, wlio liave composed the 
Efclcsiastifid History of this Century, see Bun’h. Gottli. Struvii 
Syiitn^niii Ilistorhe (iermimicie, p. 1487, l.'ilO, 1523, 1538; 

«!< also the writers which he recommends. See also the Mts- 
toirii d(> lands XIII. riiniposcd by the learned and accurate La 
Vansor, tom. iii. p. 223. 
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CENT, of an exile, he was obliged to leave his fiTiitftil 
XVII. territories, and his ample treasures, to the merei- 
pTil^r" discretion of the Austrians and Bavarians, 
v_, who plundered and ravaged them with the most 
rapacious barbarity. The defeat of this unfortu- 
nate prince was attended with dreadful conse- 
quences to the Bohemians, and more especially to 
those who, from a zeal for religious liberty and the 
interests of the Reformation, had embarked in his 
cause. Some of them were ccminitted to a 

E erpetual prison, others banished for life ; several 
ad their estates and possessions confiscated ; 
many were put to death, and the whole nation 
was obliged, from that fatal period, to embrace 
the religion of the victor, and bend their unwilling 
necks under the yoke of Rome. The triumph 
of the Austrians would neither have been so 
sudden nor so complete, nor would they have 
been in a condition to impose such rigorous and 
despotic terms on the Bohemians, had they not 
been powerfully assisted by John George 1. elec- 
tor of Saxony, who, partly from a principle of 
hatred towards the Reformed [r], and ])artly 
from considerations of a political kind, reinfori'cd 
with his troops the imperial army This 


Rcforniccl, as has been already observed, w r* 
are to understand tlie Calvinists, and also, in general, all IVotes- 
tants that are not of tlie Lutheran perRuasion. And fiere we see 
a Lutheran elector drawing his sword to support tlie cause of 
popeiy and persecution against a people generously struggling 
for the Protestant religion, and the rights of conscience. 

See the Comm^ntarii de Bello Bohemico-Gerinanico, al) a. 
r. 1617 ad a. 1630, in 4to. — Abraham Scultet, Narralio Apolo- 
^etica de Curriculo Vitae suae, p. 86. — It is well known that the 
Roman (.-atholics, and more especially Martin Becaii, a Jesuit, 
persiiadc^d Mattliew Hoe, %vho was an Austrian by birth, and the 
elector’s chaplain, to represent to his prince the cause of the tdec- 
tor palatine (which was the cause of the Heformed Religion) as 
not only iinjiiRt, but also as detrimental to tlie interests of Jnifher- 
aiiisiri, and to reconiincnd to him the cause and interests of 
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invasion of the Palatinate was the occasion of cent. 
tliat long and bloody war, that was so fatal to 
Germany, and in which the greatest part of the 
princes of Europe were, one way or another, 
unhappily engaged. It began by a confederacy 
formed between some German powers and the 
king of Denmark, in order to assert the rights 
of the elector palatine, unjustly excluded from 
his dominions, against the despotic proceedings 
of the emperor. The confederates maintained, 
that the invasion of Bohemia, by this unhappy 
prince, was no just subject of offence to the 
emperor ; and that tlio bouse of Austria, whose 
quarrel the emperor was not obliged by any 
means to adopt, was alone the suflerer in this 
case. However that may have been, the progress 
and issue of the war were unfavourable to the 
allies. 

V. The success of the imperial arms filled the Tiie pm. 
votaries of Popery and Rome with the warmest 
transports of joy and exultation, and presented to Bohemian 
their imaginations the most flattering prospects. 

They thought that the happy period was now 
approaching, when the whole tribe of heretics, 
that had witlidrawn their necks from the papal 
yoke, should either perish by the sword, or be 
reduced uinler the dominion of tlie church. The 
emperor himself scorned to have imbibed no 
small portion of this odious spirit, which was 
doubly prepared, to convert or to destroy. The 
flame of ambition that burned within him was 
nourished by the suggestions of bigotry. Hence 

liouse of Austria. Sen Unsrlmldige Naclirict, a. 1747. p. 858. 

1^** What Dr. Moslieim observes here may be true ; but then 
it is as true that Matthew Hoe must have been a {?rt'at fool, or a 
great knave, to listen to such insinuations, not only on account 
of their glaring absurdity, but also considering the persons from 
whom they came. Tliis is the same Hoe that is mentioned 
above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. 
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CENT, he audaciously carried his arms through a grcal 
part of Germany, suffered his generals fo ve.': 

pTrt impunity, those princes and states \vhi<;h 

refused a blind obedience to the court of Rome, 
and showed plainly, by all his proc(!edings, that 
a scheme had been laid for the extinclion of the 
Germanic liberty, civil and sacred. The elcjctor 
of Saxony’s zealous attachment to the <‘niperor, 
which he had abundantly discovered by his warm 
and ungenerous opposition to liie imfortmiale 
Fredei’ick, together with th.c lamentable discord 
that reigned among the Cierman pi-iiices, jau snaded 
the papal faction, thatthetliMicidties wliieli seeuu'd 
to oppose the execution of their project wc're far 
from being invincihlo. Accordingly, the ]»er.sons 
concerned in this grand enterprise began to 
act their respective parts. In the year Jtiii!), 
Ferdinand II. to give some colour of justice to 
this religious Avar, issued out the tori’ihle restitu- 
tion-edict, hyAvhich the Pi’otcstants Av(!re ord(*r(*d 
to restore to the church of Rome all tin* possessions 
they had become niast(*i's of in consequ(*nce of 
the religions peace, concluded in tln^ preceding 
century [^]. This edict aa'us principally OAving 
to the suggestions of tin; Jesuits. That greedy 
and ambitious order claimed a great part of lh«‘se 
goods and possessions as a recompense dm^ to 
their labours in the cause of religion and hence 
arose a Avarm contest betAA'ecm tln'in and the 
ancient and real proprietors [//]. This contest 
indeed aatis decided by the hiAV of force. It Avas 
the depopulating soldier, avIio, sword in hand, 
gave weight and authority to the imperial edict, 


See, for an illiiRtratinn of tliis matter, tlie niit]inr.<< 
mentioned by Struviua, in hia Syntafpna Histor. (Jorinaniai, 
,p. 1553. 

[«3 See Chris. Auff. Salip, Histor. August. Confessionis, 
tom. i. lib. iv. cap. iii, sect. xxv. p. 810. 
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uTesting out of the hands of the lawful possessor, cent. 
without form of process, whatever the Romish 
priests and monks thought proper to claim, and 
treating the innocient and pluiuleved sufferers 
with all the severity that tlu? most havharous spirit 
of oppression and injustice could suggest [e], 

VI. (jcrmany groaned under these disni-ul Oustaviw 
scenes of tumult and oppression, and looked ^ihoet 
for succoii'.' i • vaui 'flie enenn encompassed her 
»u all sides, uoiu* of her jwinees seemed 

qualified !;<» sla.i.i ' ilh as 1 e rvenger of her 
injuries, or die ' . i lur <t. her rigiils. Some were The ron- 
rcstrai'!- roiu ap' in li T cau.se by 

sugg ■. i •u> of . i.<‘rs • e priiicijde of years’ wav 

fear, aie' 't' -.-.e !'-y a ; ^.'uero'is att..'ntion 

(o ili'’ !'.'>s ;tvi\a*e I • ••' 'vliieli cliokcd in 
their iu'easfs ail . mi- ti e public good. 

An illustrious hero, whose deeds even envy was 
obliged to revere, and \> hose name will descend 
with glory to the latest agos, came forth, never- 
theless, at this ci'ilical seaso.i Gustavus Adolphus 
took the field, and 'uaiu’ ui ! t' o cause of the 

[rj ' ’tr H'. (|r ','s, if iniquitous iind 

barlmrou.'' iirouM . a ! to tins euijjenir, 

and In* tvas assure. I tliat i» •. ’*y i “ist nttm-ly ruined, 

Ml rjis«‘ tin* lioluMiiidiis. nMidi-rcil des|»or.iro hy liis enormous 
trucity .u.v. op^ <'ssi u slioidd exert theuiNidves in detVnre 
tif tluiii liberties, and endeavoui to lepe! fi-iit. by foree ; bo 
is reportiMl to have answer*'*:, witli greii /.eal and calinness, 
Maluinus re^iiuiii vastatinii« quaiii damnatuni. See the His- 
toria Persooutionum Ercle.siie i^oljotuii’ce, p. 152. a work 
ptdilisbod (probably in Holland, its would seem I>y ibe type) 
in tbe yt'ar 1(H8, in 24to. Tins little Iiook contains an ample 
recitid of tbe <b*plorjible effects of lawless power, in buinan 
bipjotry and blood-tbir.sty zeal ; and pr jves, by numberless 
facts, that Dr. iMo.'^hi'ini had the strunjijest evidences for the 
account he gives of Ft'rdinand and his missionaries. It is 
impossilib' to n'iiect npoii the sanguinary manner of such 
converters, without expressing, at the same time, a generous 
detestation and ahborrcncc of their unjust and violent pro- 
ceedings. N. 
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CENT. Germanic liberties against the oppression and 
tyranny of the house of Austria. At the earliest 
pTrt \ request of the French court, which beheld, with 
^ ^ uneasiness, the ovei^own power of that aspiring 
house, he set sail for Germany, in the year 1699, 
with a small army ; and, by his repeated victo- 
ries, blasted, in a short time, the sanguine hopes 
which the pope and emperor had entertained of 
suppressing the Protestant religion in the empire. 
These hopes, indeed, seemed to revive in the 
year 1632, when this glorious assertor of Ger- 
manic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [le] ; 
but this unspeakable loss was, in some measure, 
made up in process of time, by the conduct of 
those who succeeded Gustavus at the head of 
the Swedish army. And, accordingly, the war 
was obstinately caiTied on in bleeding Germany, 
during many years, with various success, until the 
exhausted treasures of the contending parties, and 
the pacific inclinations of Christina, the daughter 
and successor of Gustavus, put an end to these 
desolations, and brought on a treaty of peace. 

The peace VII. Thus, after a war of thirty years, carried 
pLSa”*" most unrelenting animosity and 

ardour, the wounds of Germany were closed and 
the drooping states of Europe were revived, in the 
year 1648, by the peace of Westphalia, so called 
from the cities of Munster and Osnahurg, where 
the negotiations were held, and that famous treaty 
concluded. The Protestants, indeed, did Tiot 
derive from this treaty all the privileges they 
claimed, nor all the advantages they bad in view ; 
for the emperor, among other less important 


[wj See Arckcniiolte, Memoires de la Heine Clmstine, tom. 
i. p, 7 — 20. in which there are many very interesting anecclotON, 
relating to the life, exploits, and death of Gustavus. The learned 
compiler of these Memoirs has also thrown much light upon the 
hi.stoiy of this period, and of the peace that terminated this long 
and dreadful war. 
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instances of obstinacy, absolutely refused to rein- cent. 
state the Bohemian and Austrian Protestants in *^'^^** 
their I’cligious privileges, or to restore the Upper 
Palatinate to its ancient and lawful proprietor. ^ j 
But they, nevertheless, obtained, by this peace, 
privileges and advantages which the votaries of 
Rome beheld with much displeasure and uneasi- 
ness ; and it is unquestionably evident, that the 
treaty of Westphalia gave a new and remarkable 
degree of stability to the Lutheran and Reformed 
cluirches in Gernii-iny. By this treaty, the peace 
of Augsburg, which the Lutherans had obtained 
from Charles V. in the preceding century, was 
firmly secured against all the machinations and 
stratagems of the court of Rome 5 by it, the Resti- 
tution-etlict, which commanded the Protestants 
to restore to the Romish church the ecclesiastical 
revenues and lands they had taken possession of 
after tliat pciice, was abrogated, and both the 
contending parties confirmed in the perpetual and 
uninterrupted pof-'cssion of whatever they had 
occupied in the beginning of the year 1624. It 
would he entering into a very long detail were 
we to enumerate the advantages that accrued to 
the Protestant princes from this treaty [.t]. All 

An ai tunint. of fbis whole matter, Bullicient to satisfy the 
curiosity of the most inqiiisitivo reader, may be found in that 
most elaborate and excellent v/f.rk, compiled by the very learned 
and judicious John Godfrey de, Meyern, under the followings 
title ; Acta Pneis Westpbalicie ct Executionis ejus Norinibei^en- 
sis. See also tlie more compendious, tlioug^h valuable work of 
Adaiui, bishop of llierapolis, entitled, Relatio Historica de Pa- 
<ulicati«>ne Osnabrugo Monasteriensi ; of which the illustrious 
author, piihlishod a new edition at Leipsick, in the year 1787, 
more accurate and ample tliaii the preceding one. We must not 
omit here the ingenious Father Bougeaiit's elegant history of this 
treaty, which, though chiefly dmwn from the papers of the French 
anihassadorN, is, nevertheless, generally speaking, composed with 
accuracy, impartiality, and candour ; it was publislied at Paris, 
hi the year 1746, in six volumes in 8vo, under the title of 
Histoire de. la Paix de Wcsiphalie. 

VOL. V, 
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CENT, this was a source of vexation to the court of 
Rome, and made its pontiff feel the severest pangs 
PART r. disappointed ambition. He, accordingly, used 
various stmtagems, without being very scrupulous 
in the choice, in order to annul this treaty, or 
elude its effects ; but his attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, since neither the emperor, nor the princes 
that had embarked in his cause, thought it ad- 
visable to involve themselves anew in the tumults 
of war, whose issue is so uncertain, an<t whose 
most fatal effects they had lately escaped with so 
much difficulty. The treaty, therefore, was exe- 
cuted in all its parts; and all the articles that 
had been agreed upon at Munster and Osnahurg 
were confinned and ratified, in the year l05O, at 
Nuremburg {j/]. 

The Pro- VIII. After this period, the court of Rome 
»«S*and ®nd its creatures were laid under a considerable 
persecuted degree of restraint. They did not any longer 
aJd ite"* <lare to malce war in an open and public manner 
rotaries. upoH the Protcstants, since the present state of 
things blasted all the hopes they had fondly 
entertained of extinguishing the light of tlu^ 
Reformation, by destroying, or reducing uiuh.*r 
their ghostly yoke, the princes and states that had 
encouraged and protected it in their t(‘rritorics. 
But wherever they could exert the spirit of per- 
secution with impunity, there they oppressed the 
Protestants in the most grievous manner, and, in 
defiance of the most solemn conventions, and 
of the most sacred obligations, encroached upon 
their rights, privileges, and possessions. Thus in 

[y] Pope Innocent X. opposed to this treaty of peare, iu 
the year 1651, a flaming hull ; on which llornheck ]>ul)liNlie(l, 
at Utrecht, in 1652, an ample and learned commentary, entitled, 
Examen Bulla* Papalis, qua Innocentius X. ahrogare nititiir 
Pacem Germania;. This bull might, perliaps, have produced 
some effect upon the emperor and his allies, bad it been pro- 
perly gilded. 
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Hiingaiy, during the space of ten years fa-], ^th cent. 
Lutiienins and Calvinists were involved in an 
Uninterrupted series of the most cruel calamities i. 
and vexations [a}. The injuries and insults they 
suffered at the hands of many order’s of men, and 
more especially of the Jesuits, both before and 
after the period now under consideration, are not 
to be numbered. In Poland, all those who 
ventured to differ from the Pope, found by a 
bitter experience, during the whole course of this 
century, that no treaty or convention that tended 
to set bounds to the authority or rapacity of the 
church was held sacred, or even regarded at 
Rome. For many of these were ejected out of 
their schools, deprived of their churches, robbed 
of their goods and possessions under a variety of 
perfidious pretexts; nay, frequently condemned 
to the most severe and cruel punishments, 
without having been even chai^eable with the 
appearance of a crime [/5>]. The remains of the 
Waldenses, that lived in the valley of Piedmont, 
were persecuted often with the most inhuman 
cruelty (and more especially in the yeai’s 1632, 

1655, and 1685), on account of their magnanimous 
and stedfast attaebinent to the religion of their 
an(’.cstors ; and this persecution was carried on 
with all the horrors of fire and sword by the 
Dukes of Savoy [c]. It'. Germany, the same 

fc] From 1671 to 1681. 

[^3 Sco Historia Diploniatira (U; Statu Rcligionis Evangelicm 
in Hunp^aria, p. 69. Pauli Debrezeni llistoria Ecclosise Refor- 
niattie in Hunp^avia, lib. ii. p. 44*7. — Schelbomius, in Museo Hel- 
vetiro, tom. vii. p. 46 — 90. 

P>»]] Sec Ad. llegenvolscbii Historia Ecclosise Sclavoniae, lib. 
ii. cap. XV. p. 216. 235. 253. — The grievances ^vbicb the Dis- 
spiUers from tbo cliurcb of Rome suffered in Poland after 
Regenvolcius, may be learned from various Memorials that bav<? 
been publisluMl in our times. 

[c] See CiilloH, Hist. Ecclos. des Eglises Vaudoise.s, pub1i>bed 
at Geneva in 4to, in tbe vear 1656, ebap. xlviii. p. 339. 

I 
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CENT, spirit of bigotry and persecution produced almost 
XVII. every where flagrant acts of injustice. The in- 
pTrt ”. fractions of the famous treaty above-mentioned, 
>. j- and of the Germanic liberty that was founded upon 

it, would furnish matter for many volumes \d ] ; 
and all these' infractions were owing to a pre- 
posterous and extravagant zeal for au^enting 
the authority and extending the jimsdiction of 
the church of Rome. And, indeed, as long as 
that church and its assuming pontiff shall persist 
in maintaining that they have a right to extend 
their lordly sceptre over all the churches of the 
Christian world, so long must those who have 
renounced their authority, but are more or less 
within their reach, despair of enjoying the in- 
estimable blessings of security and peace. They 
will always be considered as rebellious subjects, 
against whom the greatest acts of severity and 
violence are lawful. 

The Moors IX. The zcalous instruments of the court of 
OTtof^in^™® accomplished, at length, in this centuiy, 
and thePro- what had often been attempted without success, 
^'®|^?"‘by delivering Spain from the infidelity of the 
France. Moors, and France from the heresy of the Pro- 
testants. The posterity of the Moors or Saracens, 
who had formerly been masters of a great part of 
Spain, had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed 
with the other inhabitants of the country, and 
their number was still considerable. They were 
Christians, at least in their external profession 
and manners ; industrious also, and inoffensive ; 
and upon the whole good and useful subjects : but 
they were grossly suspected of a secret propensity 
to the doctrine of Mahomet, which was the reli- 
gion of their ancestors. Hence the clergy beset 

[rf] The histories of the grievances suffered by the Protestants 
of Germany on account of their religion, ihat have been com- 
posed by Struvius and Hoffman, contain ample details of this 
matter. 
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the monarch with thejr importunate solicitations, cent. 
and never ceased their clamorous remonstrances 
before a royal edict was obtained to drive the part” 
Saracens, whose numbers were prodigious, out of 
the Spanish territories. This imprudent step 
was highly detrimental to the kingdom of Spain, 
and its pernicious effects are more or less visible 
even at the present times ; but the church, whose 
interests and dominion are, in popish countries, 
considered as distinct from the interests and 
authority of the state, and of a much more 
sublime and excellent uatui'c, acquired new acces> 
sions of wealth and power by the expulsion of 
the Moore In proportion as the community 
lost, the church gained; and thus the public 
good was sacrificed to the demands of bigotry 
and superstition. 

In France, the persecuting spirit of the church 
of Rome exhibited scenes still more shocking. 

The Protestants of that kingdom, commonly call- 
ed Huguenots, utlter having groaned, for a long 
space of time, under various forms of cruelty and 
oppression, and seen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death, by secret conspiracies or open 
tyranny and violence, were, ’at length, obliged 
either to save themselves by a clandestine flight, 
or to profess, against their consciences, the Romish 
religion. Th^'s barbarous and iniquitous scene 
of French persecution, than which the annals of 
modern history present nothing more minatural 
and odious, will find its place below, in the history 
of the Reforpied Church [/]. 

X. All the resources of inventive genius and The court 
refined policy, all the efforts of insinuating craft 
and audacious rebellion, were employed to bring utempts 

upon Eng* 

[«] See Micliaol Geddes* HUtory of the Expulsion of 
Morisroes out of Spain, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. 
p. 59. 

Lfl Ju the second chapter of the second part of this section. 
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CENT, back Great Britain and Ireland under the yoke 
of Rome. But all these attempts were wthout 
pTht” About the beginning of this century, a 

V set of desperate and execrable wretches, in whose 
breasts the suggestions of bigotry and the hatred 
of the Protestant religion had suppressed all the 
feelings of justice and humanity, were instilled 
by three Jesuits, of whom Garnet, the superior of 
the society in England, was the chief, to ibnn the 
most horrid plot that is known in the annals of 
history. The design of this conspiracy was noth ing 
less than to destroy, at one blow, James I. the 
Prince of Wales, and both Houses of Parliament, 
by the explosion of an immense quantity of gun- 
powder, which was concealed, for that puii)ose, in 
the vaults that lay under the House of Lords. The 
sanguinary bigots concerned in it imagined, that, 
as soon as this horrible deed was performed, they 
would bo at full liberty to restore popery to its 
former credit, and substitute it in the place of the 
Protestant religion [jf]. This odious conspiracy, 
whose infernal purpose was providentially disco- 
vered, when it was ripe for execution, is commonly 
known in Britain under the denomination of the 
Gunpowder Treason [4]. 

This discovery did not suspend the efforts and 
stratagems of the court of Rome, which carried 


There is a letter extant, written by Sir Everard Digby, one 
of the conspimtoi-s, to hm wifoy after his condemnation, which de- 
serves an eminent place in the history of supei*stiti6n and bigotry, 
and shows abundantly their infernal spirit and tendency. Tlie fol- 
lowing passage will confirm this judgment : Now for my inten- 
tion,” says Dighy, “ let me tell you, that if I bad thought there 
had been the least sin in the plot, I would not have been of it for 
all the world ; and no other cause drew me to hazard my fortune 
and life, but zeal to God’s religion.” See the Papers relating to 
the Popish Plot, published by the orders of Secretary (Coventry. 

[|4] See Rapin Ihoyras, Histoire d’Angleterre, livr. xviii. 
tom. vii. p. 10. — Jo. Ilenr. Jloideggeri Ilistoria Papatua, Period, 
sect. vii. p. 5ill. 291 , ike. 
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im its schemes in the succeeding reign, but udth 
less violence and more caution. Charles 1. was 
a prince of a soft and gentle temper, and was 
entirely directed by the councils of Laud, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a man who was neither 
destitute of learning nor good qualities [*], though 
he carried things to excessive and intolerable 
lengths, through his warm and violent attaehment 
to the ancient rites and ceremonies of the church ; 
the queen, on the other hand, who was a princess 
of France, was warmly devoted to the interests 
of popery ; and from all this it seemed probable 
enough, that, though treason and violence had 
failed, yet artifice and mild measures might suc- 
ceed, and that a reconciliation might be brought 
about between England and Rome [y]. This 
prospect, which had smiled in the imaginations of 
tlie friends of popery, vanished entirely when the 
civil war broke out lietween the king and parlia- 
ment. In consequence of these commotions, both 
the unfortunate Charles, and his imprudent and 
bigoted counsellor Laud, M^ere brought to the 
scaffold, and Oliver Cromwell, a man of unparal- 
leled resolution, dexterity, and foresight, and a 
declared enemy to every thing that bore even^e 
most distant resemblance of popery, was pk^d 
at the helm of government, under the title of 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 

The hopes of Rome and its votaiies were 
nevertheless revived by the restoration of Charles 
11. and from that period grew more lively and 


1^^ [«] Mr. Hume, speaking of Laud's learning and morals^ 
expresses himself in the following manner : “ This man was vir- 
tuous, if severity of manners alone, and abstinence from pleasure^ 
could deserve that name. He was learned, if polemic^ know- 
ledge could entitle him to that praise.** — 8ce Hume's History of 
(ireat Britain, vol. v. p. 193. 

r./J 8eo lirhau Corri, Etat Present do TEglise Romaiue, p. 
315. — Neals Ilibloiy of .the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 194. 
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sanguine from day to day. For that monarch, as 
appears from unquestionable authorities had 
been initiated, during his exile, into the mysteries 
of popery, and had secretly embraced that reli- 
gion, while his only brother, the presumptive heir 
to the crown, professed it openly, and had pub- 
licly apostatized from the Protestant faith. 
Charles, indeed, was not a proper instrument 
for the propagation of any theological system. 
Indolent and voluptuous on the one hand, and 
inclined to infidelity and irreligion on the other, 
it was not from him that the Homan pontiff could 
expect that zeal and industry, that were necessary 
to force upon the English nation a religion so 
contrary to the tenor of the laws and the spirit 
of the people as popery was \t]. This zeal was 


Burnet’s History of his Own Times, vol. i. book iii. p. 
603. 606. — Neal s History of the Puritans, vol. iv, p. 233. 237. 
534*. Rapin Thoyras, Histoire do TAngleterre, livr. xxiii. vol. 
ix. p. 160. 

Such is the representation given of Charles II. by 
all historians; so that Dr. Mosheim is excusable in mistaking 
a pai't of this monarch’s character, which was known to very 
feyr,^before him. Mr. Hume, whose history of the reign (»f 
that%|ince is a master-piece in every respect, gilve a like ac- 
<;duiirdf Charles, as fluctuating between deism and popery. Ihit 
this eminent historian having had occasion, during his resideii(*o 
at Paris, to peruse the manuscript-memoirs of king Janies 11. 
which were written by himself, and are kept in the Scot’s 
College there, received from them new information with respect 
to the religious character of Charles; and was convinced that 
Ilia xeal for popeiy went much farther than has been generally 
imagined. For it appears, with the utmost evidence, from these 
memoirs, that the king had laid with his ministry a formal plan for 
subverting the constitution in favour of popery ; that the introduc- 
tion of popery, as the established religion, was the great and 
principal object which Charles had in view when he entered into 
the French alliance, which was concluded at Versailles in the end 
of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord Aiundel ofWardour. 
By this treaty, Lewis was to give Charles 200,000 pounds 
a-year, in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to esta- 
blish the Roman Catholic religion in England ; and to Kupi>ly 
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found in his bigoted successor James II j but it cent. 
was accompanied with such excessive vehemence 
and imprudence as entirely. defeated its own pur- 
poses ; for that inconsiderate monarch, by his v ‘ 
passionate attachment to the court of Rome, and 
his blind obsequiousness to the unseasonable and 
precipitate counsels of the Jesuits, who were the 
oracles of his cabinet, gave a mortal blow to that 
religion which he meant to promote, and fell from 
the throne whore prerogatives he was attempting 
to augment and extend. Immediately on his 
accession to the crown, he openly attempted to 
restore to its former vigour, both in England and 
Ireland, the authority of the Roman pontiff, which 
had been renounced and annulled by the laws of 
both realms ; and that he might accomplish with 
the more facility this most imprudent purpose, he 
trampled upon those rights and privileges of his 
people that had ever been held most respectable 
and sacred, and which he had bound himself, by 
the most solemn engagements, to suppoit and 
maintain. Justly exasperated and provoked by 
rejieated insults from the throne upon their reli- 
gion and liberties, and alarmed with natural appre- 
hensions of the ap{»roachlng min of both ; the 
English nation looked about for a deliverer, and 
fixed its view’^s, in the year 1688, on William 
prince of Orange, son-in-law to their despotic 

him also with 6000 men in ens** of any insun'ection. The divi- 
sion of the United Provinces between £ng:land and France was 
another article of this treaty. But we are told that the subver- 
sioii of the Protestant religion in England was the point that 
Charles had chiefly at heart ; and that he insisted warmly on be- 
ginning with the execution of this part of the treaty ; but the 
Diicht^ss of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, persuaded him 
to begin with the Dutch war. The king (says Mr. Hume) wsis 
so xealoiis a papist, that he wept for joy when he entertained 
the project of re-uniting his kingdom to the Catholic church. 

See the Corrections and Additions to Mr. lluuie's History of 
Oharles 11. p. 238. in the note. 
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CENT, monarch, by whose wisdom and valour things 
xvii. ^Yore so conducted, that James was obliged to 
PAHT " fro™ his dominions, and to abdicate the 

> crown ; and the Roman pontiff, with all his 
adherents, were disappointed in the fond expec- 
tations they’ had formed of restoring popery in 
England [m]. 

Milder me- XL When the more prudent defenders and 
of the Romish faith perceived the ill suc- 
cess that attended all their violent aiid sanguinary 
Protestant establish its authority, they thought 

cause. it expedient to have recourse to softer methods ; 
and, instead of conquering the protestants by open 
force, proposed deluding them back into the 
church of Rome by the insinuating influence of 
secret ailifice. This way of proceeding was ap- 
proved by many of the votaries of Rome, but 
they were not all agreed about the particular 
manner of employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods, i^me had recourse to the ap- 
pointment of public disputations or conferencses 
between the principal doctors of the contending 
parties ; and this from a notion, which past 
experience rendered so vain and chimerical, that 
the adversai’ies of popery would either be van- 
quished in the debate, or at least be persuaded to 
look upon the Roman Catholics with less aversion 
and disgust. Othere declared it as their opinion, 
that all contest was to be suspended ; that the 
great point was to find out the proper method 
of reconciling the two churches; and that, in 
order to promote this salutary purpose, as little 
stress as possible was to be laid upon those matters 


Cm3 "ni® circumstancee of this famous ami ever-moniorabk! 
revolution are accurately recorded by Burnet, in the Hecoiid 
volume of his History of his Own TimcH ; and also by iiapiti, 
in the tenth volume of hie Ilietory of Etighuid. Add lu these, 
Neal's History of the l^uritaus, vol. iv. ch. xL [>. 5 .j6. 
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of controversy that had been hitherto looked cent. 
upon as of the highest moment and importance. 

A different manner of proceeding was thought 
more advisable by a third set of men, who, from 
a persuasion that their doctors had more zeal tlian 
argument, and were much more eminent for their 
attachment to the church of Rome than for their 
skill in defending its cause, prepared their com- 
batants with greater care for the field of contro- 
vei*8y, taught them a new art of theological war, 
and furnished them with a new and subtle me- 
thod of vanquishing, or at least of perplexing, 
their heretical adversaries. 

XII. There was a famous conference held atTbcoiogi. 
Ratisbon, in the year IGOI, at the joint desire 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and Philip Letvis, between 
elector palatine, between some eminent Lutheran of 
doctors on the one side, and three celebrated churdies. 
.fesuits on the other. The dispute turned u 2 )on the 
two great points, to which almost all the contests 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge of 
controversies. In the year 161.5, a conference was 
held at Newburg, between James Heilbronner, 
a learned Lutheran, and James Keller, a cele- 
brated ‘.Jesuit, by the appointment of Wolfgang 
William, prince palatine, who had a little before 
that time embnvccd the Romish faith. But the 
most famous of all those conferences was that held 
in the year 1645, at Thom, by tbe express order 
of Uladislaus IV. king of Poland, between several 
eminent doetors of the Romish, Lutheran, and 
Reformed churches. This meeting, which was 
tlosigned to heal the division that reigned among 
these churches, and to find out some method 
of reconciling their differences, and bringing 
about their ro-unioii, was thence called the Cha- 
ritable C^onbuH'iicc. Some time after this, Ernest, 
landgrave of Hesse, in order to give a plausible 
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CENT, colour to Ins apostasy from the Protestant religion, 
and make it appear to be the I’esult of examina- 
TART I. conviction, obliged Valerianus Magnus, 

a learned Capuchin, to enter the lists wth Peter 
Habercorn, a reformed minister in the castle 
of Rheinfeldt. Besides these public conferences, 
there were othci-s of a moi‘c private nature, hold 
during this century, between the doctors of 
the contending churches. The most reintirK'- 
able of these was the famous dispute between 
John Claude, the most learned of the Reformed 
divines in France, and Jaques Bcnigne de Bossuet, 
whose genius and erudition placed him at the 
head of the Romish doctors in that country. 
This dispute, which was held in the year 
ended like all the rest. They all widened the 
breach instead of healing it. Neither of the con- 
tending parties could be pei’suadcd to yield \n ~\ ; 
on the contrary, they both rettjrncd from the 
field of controversy more riveted in their ou'u 
opinions, and more avei'se to those of their ad- 
versaries. 

Tiieme. XIII. Those of the Roman Catholics, who6<j 
iSiuiion views were turned towards union and concord, 
employed (fid not .omit the use of pious artifice and strata- 
&em ill order to accomplish this salutary purpose, 
lies. They endeavoured to persuade the zealous Pro- 
testants and tlie rigid Catholics, that their differ- 


[^»]J Tlie reader who desires a more particular account of 
what passed in these conferences, may satisfy his curiosity 
by consulting the writers mentioned by Sagittarius, in his 
Jntrodiic. in Historiam Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 1569. 158]. 
1592. 1598. An account of the conference between Claude 
and Bossuet was composed and published by each of these 
famou.s combatants. Bossuet's account was thus entitled ; 
Conference avec M. Claude sur la Matiere de TEglise, Paris 
1683, in 12mo. This account was answered by Claude, in 
his Reponsi; an Livre de M. Do Mcaux, intitule, (.'onferenre 
avei; M. Claude, published at the Hague, in 8vo, in the vcui 
1683. 
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ences in opinion were less considerable, and less cent. 
important, than they themselves imagined ; and 
that the true way to put an end to their dissen- 
sions, and to promote their union, was not to ^ 
nourish the flames of discord by disputes and con- 
ferences, but to see whether their systems might 
not be reconciled, and their apparent inconsist- 
encies removed, by proper and candid explications. 

They imagined that an artful exposition of those 
doctrines of the church of Rome, that appeared 
the most shocking lo tlie Protestants, would tend 
much to conquer their avei'sion, to popery. Such 
was the general principle in which the Romish 
peace-makers agreed, and such the basis on which 
they proposed to carry on their pacific opera- 
tions ; but they differed so widely in their man- 
ner of applying this general principle, and pursued 
such different methods in the execution of this 
nice and perilous stratagem, that the event did 
not answer their expectations. In the way they 
proceeded, instead of promoting the desired union 
by their representations of things, by their ex- 
hortations and councils, this union seemed to be 
previously necessary, in order to render their 
explications and exhortations acceptable, nay, 
even supportable ; so little were the means pro- 
portioned to the end ! 

The first and most eminent of those who tried 
the force of their genius in this arduous enterprise 
was Cardinal Richelieu, that great minister, who 
employed all the influence of promises and threat- 
enings, all the powere of sophistry and elo- 
quence, all the arts of pei'suasion, in order to 
bring back the Frencji Protestants into the bosom 
of the Romish church [o]. The example of this 

[o] Rich. Simon, l»ettres Choisies, tom, i. p. 31, 32. new 
edit. — Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Amyraiit, note 1 : at 
the article Heaiilieiit note : at the article Ferry, note [ii/J : 
at the article Milletior^. 
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CENT, illustrious prelate was followed, btit with leas dig- 
iiity and less influence, by Massenius, a Germ an 
Jesuit [jo], Volusius, a theologist of Mentic [7], 
Prsetorius, a Prussian [r]. Gibbon de Burj?, an 
Irish doctor, who was professor at Erfurtli Qv], 
Marcellus, a Jesuit [<3> and other divines of infi'- 
rior note. But of all modem adopts in contro- 
versy, none pursued this method with such dexte- 
rity and art as Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, a man 
of true genius, directed by the most consummate 
circumspection, and prudence. The famous Ex- 
position of the Roman Catholic Faith, that was 
drawn up by this subtile and insinuating author, 
was designed, to show the Protestants, that tlu'ir 
reasons against returning to the bosom of the 
Romish church. would be soon and easily removed, 
provided they would view the doctrines of that 
church in their true light, and not as they bad 
been eiToneously represented by the Protestant 
writers [«]. This notion was propagated, thougit 


See Frul. Spanliemii Stricturae ad BoRsiieti Expo.sitioneiR 
Fidei Ciitliolicze, tom. iii. opp. Tlieolog. par. II. p. 

There is extant a book eoinpo.sed by tliis writer under 
the followinfy title : Aurora pads relijjiosm diviiiin veritati arnica. 
Mogiint. 16(55. 4to. 

[r] III his Tuba Piids, of which the reader may see a curious 
account in Jiayle s Nouvelles de la liepublique des Lettres, for 
the year 1685, p. 1309. 

C«] In a treatise, entitled, Luthcro-Calvinismus scliismatit'im 
quidem, sod reconcilfabili^. 

[jf\ The book of Marcellus, entitled Sapicmtia Padfica, 
was refuted by Seldius, at the express desire of the Duke of 
Saxc-Gotha. 

[m] This book might furnish subject for a multitude of reflec- 
tions. See a particular account of its history and its effects in 
PfafTs Historia Litemria Theologiae, tom. ii. p. 102 ; and Lc 
Clerc’s Bibliotheqiie Univeraelle et Historique, tom. xi. p. 4.S8. 

It is remarkable, that nine years pibiscd before tliis book 
could obtain the po])o’8 approbation. Clement X. refused it 
positively. Nay, several Homan Catholic priests were rigorously 
treated, and severely persecuted, for preaching the doctrine con- 
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with less dexterity and success, by Dezius, a 
Jesuit of Strasbui^, who wrote a book expressly 
to prove, that there was little or no difference 
between the doctrine of the council of Trent, and 
that of the confession of Augsburg, than which no 
two systems can be more iiTcconcileably ‘oppo- 
site [?o]. It is, liowcvcr, remarkable, that all these 
pacific attempts to re-unite the two churches, 
were made by the pemons now mentioned, on 
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tainoil ill t]io exposition of Bossiiot, wliicli was, moreover, formally 
coiuloinned by tlie Uiiiveraity of Louvain, in the year 1685, and 
<l(\'lared to be scandalous and pernicious. The Sorbonne also 
disavowed the doctrine contained in that hook, though by a late 
<;dict we learn, tliat the fatliora of that theological seminary have 
rbang<»d their opinions on that head, and thus given a new instance 
of the variations that reign in the Romish Church, which boasts 
so much of iu uniformity in doctrinal matters. The artihee that 
was einjiloyed in the composition of this book, and the tricks that 
were used in the suppression and alteration of the firat edition that 
was given of it, liave been detected with groat sagacity and evi- 
dence hy the k’arne<l and excellent archbishop ^^’ake, in the Intro- 
duction to his Exposit! 'ni of the Doctrine of the Cliiirch of Eng- 
land, 8cc. See also liis two Defences of that Exposition, in which 
the perfidious sopliistry of Rossuet is unmasked and refuted in the 
most satisfactory manner. There was an excellent answer to Ros- 
suet s hook published by M. de la Bastide, one of the most eminent 
protostant ministers in France. This answer the FVeiich prelate 
took no notice of during eiglit years ; at tlie end of wliich, he pub- 
lished an auvertisement, in a new edition of his Flxposition, which 
was designed to remove the objeciions of La Bastide. The latter 
r(‘plied in sucli a dciiionstrative and victorious manner, that the 
learned bishop, notwithstanding all his eloquence and art, was 
ohligcid to quit the field of coiitru . orsy. See a very interesting 
account of this insidious work uf Bossuet, and the controversies 
it occasioned, in the Bibliothcque des Sciences, published at the 
Hague, vol. xviii. p. 20. This account, tvhich is curious, accu- 
rate, ample, and learned, was given partly on occasion of a new 
edition of the Exposition, printed at Paris, 1761, and accompanied 
with a Latin translation done by Fleury, and partly on occasion of 
Burigny 8 Life of Bossuet, published the same year at Paris. 

M This book is entitloxl, La Re-union des Protestans de. 
Strusburg a f Eglisc Romaine, published in 8vo. at Strasburg in 
the year 1689. — See Phil. Jac. Speneri Consilia .Thcok German, 
pars iii. p. 650. 662. 
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their own private autljovity ; they were not avowed 
by the higher powers, who alone were qualified 
to remove, modify, or explain away those doctrines 
and rites of the Romish church that shocked the 
Protq^nts and justified their separation. It is 
true, indeed, that in the year IfiSf), this plan of 
reconciliation was warmly recommended by a 
person properly commissioned, or, at least, who 
gave himself out for such. This pacificator u as 
Christopher de Rohas, bishop of I’inia, in Ihe 
district of Bosnia ; who, during several yi'ars, 
frequenfcd, with these reconciling views, tiui 
courts of the Protestant princes in Germany: 
intimated the assembling of a new council, that 
was to be more impartial in its decisions and lcs.s 
restrained in its proceedings, than the council of 
Trent ; nay, went still further, and assured the 
Protestants, that they should obtain without diffi- 
culty whatever rights, privileges, and immunities, 
they should think proper to demand from llic 
Roman pontiff, provided they would acknowledge 
his paternal authority, and no longer refuse a pro- 
found submission to his mild and gentle em])ire. 
But the artifice and designs of this specious mis- 
sionary were easily detetded ; the Proti'stant doc- 
tors, and also their sovereigns, soon perceived that 
a fair and candid plan of reconciliation and union 
was not what the court of Rome had in view ; but 
that a scheme was laid for restoring its iioiitiffs 
to their former despotic dominion over the Chris- 
tian world [.r}. 

[*] See .To. Wolf. Jaegeri Ilistoria Ecclesiast. Saieiili xi ii — 
Cliriat. Eberlianli Weianianni Hut. Ecclea. Suicult xvii. ]i. 7:15. 
The reader will find in the Coniinercium Epiatolico-Lcibnitiunnin 
of Gruberus*, an account of the particular condition.s of recon- 
ciliation that were proposed, in the year 1660, to tlie Gornmii 
courtH by the Elector of Mentz, authorised, as it is alleged, by 
the Roman pontiff. 


’ Tom. i. p. 411. 415. 42C. 
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XIV. Th<! Romish pcacc-makors found among ckn i'. 
the l*rotosliints, and move especially among thos 
of the Rofonned church, certain doctors, who, hy / 
a natural propensity to union and concord, se- 
(!ondod perhaps, in some, by views of interest, or 
by the suggestions of ambition, were disposed lop^^^ice. 
enter into their plan, and to assist them in the 
exe<;ution of it. These doctors maintained, that 
the points in debate between the two churches 
were not of sufltcient importance; to justify their 
sej>a]'ation. Arnongthc Freuicli Protestants, Lewis 
le Blanc and his disciples Avere suspected of an in- 
(;Iination to go too great lengths in this matter £y]. 

The same accusation was brought, with fuller 
ewidiuu'e, against Iluisseaux, professor of divinity 
at Saumur, Milletiere, Le Fevre, and others of 
less note! [;r]. Among the British divines, this 
exc(!ssivc propensity to diminish the shocking ab- 
surdities of popery Avas less remarkable j Wil- 
liam ]<\)rbes Avas the principal person AAdio dis- 
covered an extreme facility to compose a consider- 
iilile* number of the dilfercnces that contribute>el 
to peirpetuato the separation between the two 
e;hurchcs [«]. With respect to' the Dutch, it is 


[//] Set! a jmrticiilar and intcrestiiipr account of Le Blanc in 
Baylc’s Diftioinny, at the article Beaulieu. 

See the* above-mentioned Dictionary at tin* ju*ticle Mil- 
Idim-e. For an account of H usseaux, and lii.^ pacific counsel?, 
.‘■lec Uicli. Simon, Lottres Clioisio.s, tom. iii. p. It. — Ayinon, Sy- 
nodes Nationaux des Eglist's 1l«!fonnee.s cm lunnce, tom. ii. p. 
7(»5. Tlie labours of Le Fevre, father to the famous Madame 
Dacier, in the same cause, are mentioned hy Morhofius, in his 
Folybistor. tom. i. p. 293. 

[cz] See I'orhos’ “ Consideratioues modcstsc ct pacifica* Con- 
troversianim do Justificatione, Purgatorio,” &c. which were pub- 
lished in 8vo at London, in the year 1658, and afterwards more 
correctly in Clermaiiy, under the inspection of John Fabricin?, 
profi'ssor of divinity at Ilelmstaclt. Forbes is mentioned hy 
(fi-ahe with the highest encomiums, in his “ Notre ad Bulli liar- 
nioniam A]>ostolicam, p. 1 9. and, if we c'onsider his probity, and 
the exemplary regularity of his life and conversation, he must be 
VOL. V. K 
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CENT, abundantly known, how ardently the gi’eat and 
learned Grotius desired the reunion of all Chris- 

EA^nx I churches in one general bond of charity and 
concord, and with what peculiar zeal he endea- 
voured to reform some enormities of the church 
of Rome, and to excuse othei's. But these and 
all the other arbitratoi-s, whose names and whose 
efforts in this pacific cause it would be tedious to 
mention, derived no other fruit from their, per- 
haps, well-intended labours, than the disphiasure 
of both the contending parties, and the bitter re- 
proaches of their respective churches. 

In the number of the Protestant doctoi*s who 
discovered an inconsiderate zeal for the reunion 
of these churches, many writers place Georgci 
Calixtus, a man of eminent learning, and j)ro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Ilelmstadt. 
It is nevertheless certain, that this great man dis- 
covered and exposed the errors and corruptions of 
popery with a degree of learning and perspicuity 
that was scarcely surpassed by any writer of this 
century, and persisted stedfastly in maintaining, 
that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
Trent had banished all hopes of a reconciliation 
between the Protestant churches and the s(*e of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that Calixtus look(‘d 
upon some of the controversies that divithid the 
two communions with much more moderation and 
indulgence than was usual, and decided them 

alloweil to deserve the praise that is due to piety and good morals. 
Nevertheless, he had his infirmities, and tlm wiser |)art of tint 
English doctors acknowledge, that his propensity towards a ri>- 
conciliation with the church of Itomo was curried too far. Sts; 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 21. — On this account 
he has been lavishly praised by the Roman Catholic writers ; See 
R. Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. iii. lettr. xviii. p. 1 10 — lie was 
undoubtedly one of those who contributed most to spread among 
the English a notion (whose truth or falsehood we shall not here 
examine), that king Charles I. and Arehhishop Laud had formed 
the design of restoring popery in I'ingland. 
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in a manner that did not seem suited to the taste cent. 
and sj»irit of the times : he was also of opinion, 
that the church of Rome had not destroyed the p^rt i. 
genuine principles of Christianity, but had only 
deformed them with its senseless fictions, and 
buried them under a heap of rubbish, under a 
motley multitude of the most extravagant and in- 
tolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It was un- 
doubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 
by some in thf class of the imprudent peace- 
makers already nrioutioned. 

XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat therhoPopUh 
purposes, and ruin the credit of these pacihe arbi- 
tratoi*s, who, upon the whole, made up but a 
motley and ill-cornposed society, Aveakened by in- 
testine discords. It required more dexterity, and 
greater efforts of genius, to oppose the progi*ess, 
and disconcert the sophistry of a set of men who 
had invented new methods of defending popeiy, 
and attacking its atlvei’saries. This new species 
of polemic docto. were called Methodists, and 
the most eminent of them arose in France, where 
a perpetual scene t)f controversy, carried on with 
the most h'arncd among the Huguenots, had aug- 
mented the dextei'ity, and improved the theolo- 
gical talents, of the Roman Catholic disputants. 

'^riie iMeiiiod'sts, from their different manner of 
treating the controversy in question, may be di- 
vided into two classes. In the one Ave may place 
those doctors Avhose methou of disputing Avith the 
Protestants Avas disingenuous and unreasonable, 
and Avho folloAved the examples of those military 
chiefs, Avho'shut up their troops in entrenchments 
and strong holds, in order to coA^er them from the 
attacks of the enemy. Such was the maniAcr of 
proceeding of the Jesuit Veron, Avho was of opi- 
nion that the Protestants shoidd be obliged to 
prove the tenets of their church by [>lain pas- 

*8^^ [7»^ Mort* psppcinlly iIip «loPlrinos that ppcuruirly 
the decrees and tenets of the council of Trent, 

K J 
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CENT, sages of Scripture, without being allowed the 
liberty of illustrating these passages, reasoning 
pTkt" upon them, or drawing any conclusions from 
V j- > them [c]. In the same class may ho ranked Ni- 
husius, an apostate from the Protestant reli- 
gion [«?], the two Walenhurgs, and other po- 
lemics, who, looking upon it as an easier matter 
to maintain their pretensions than to show upon 
what principles they were originally founded [e], 
obliged their adverearies to prove all their asser- 
tions and objections, whether of an aflfirmativc; or 
negative kind; and confined themselves to the 
easier business of answering objections and repel- 
ling attacks. We may also jdaoe among this kind 
of Methodists Cardinal Richelieu, who judged it 
the shortest and best way to attend little to the 
multitude of accusations, objections, and re- 
proaches, with which the Protestants loaded all 
the various branches of the Romish governnier»t, 
discipline, doctrine, and worship; and to confine 
the whole controversy to the singkj article of the 
divine institution and authority of the cliur(;h, 
which he thought it essential to establish by the 


Miisseus, De Usu Prinripiorum Itationis in Conlrovornli.s 
Thoologicis, lib. i. c. iv. p. 22. — (i. Calixli Digrossin <li* Arlt* 
Nova, p. 125. — Simon, Lotti'es ClioisioH, tom. i. p. 27(i. 

[f/J See a particular account of this vain and sujx'rficial tloctor 
in Baylp/8 Dictionary, at tlie article Niliusius. His work, (mi- 
titlod, Ars Nova dicto Sacra? Scriptiira? unico lucrandi o Pontifi- 
ciis plurimos in partes Lutlieranonim det(.*cta, See, was refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner, by Calixtus, in Ids Digressio in 
Arte? Nova contra Niliusium, a curious and learned work, which 
was published * in 4t.o at llclmstadt, in Ib.'M*. 

fc] That is to say, in other words, ‘that they ])leaded 
prescription in favour of popery; and acted like one, who, having 
been for a long time in possession of an estate, r(;fuses tfi [uoducc? 
his title, and requires that those who question it should prove its 
insufficiency or falsehood. 

* This piece ori^'inally made a part of tl)C ** Tlicolo^ia ]\roralis” of (’a- 

lixtus, but was afterwards published separately. 
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strongest arguments as the grand principle that cent. 
would render popery impregnable sect^^h 

The Methodists of the second class were of i. 
opinion that the most expedient manner of rcduc* ^ 
ing the Protestants to silence was not to attack 
them by -piecemeal, but to overwhelm them at 
once, by the weight of some general principle or 
presumption, some universal argument, which com- 
prehended, or i.iight be applied, to all the points 
contested botweea the two churches. They imi- 
tated the conduct of those military leaders, who, 
instead of spending tlicir time and strength in 
sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to put an end 
to the war by a general and decisive action. This 
method, if not inv(?nted was at least improved 
and secon led by all the aids of eloquence and 
genius by Nicolle, a celebrated doctor among tin; 
.lansiiuists [A] j and it was followed by many of 


[^/'] Iu»r ft more ai; ucrouiit of these metliods of cimtro- 
vtM'sy, and of olliors used by the church of lionie, the curious 
reader may consult l'n*d. Spanheim, Strictur. ad Expositioiiem 
I'idei Bossueti, tom. iii. opp. par. II. p. 1087 — Jo. Ilenr. Ilei- 
dej^^er, JJistor. Papatus, Period, vii. sect. cc.vviii. p. 31G — 
Walrliii Iiitrotluet. ad Controvors. Theolog. tom. ii. — Weisnianni 
Ilistor. Kcclesiastica, Sire. xvii. p. 720. 

m-' r //j Tl'is method certainly was not the invention of 
Nicolh*, for it seems to dill'er little, if at all, from the metliod of 
(’ardinal Bichclieii. We may observe fi 4 rther, that Kichelieu 
seems rather to helonu; to tln^ second class of Methodists than to 
file first, where Dr. Mosheim has puiced him. 

Q//] Nicolle is supposed to he the author of a hook, entitled, 
Ihejiiiiirs leu^itimcs coutre les Calviuistes, which was first pub- 
lished at l^iris in 1671, passed afterwards throuprh several edi- 
tions, and was answered in a satisfactory manner by several 
leariu'd men. It is very remarksihle. that some of the 

principal arguments employed in this book against tlie Protestants 
are precis(»ly tin? same that the Deists make use of to show that 
it is imjiossihh* for tin* general body of Christians to believe upon 
a rational foundation, 'fin* learned Claude, in his Defein*c of the 
ll<‘frn n):i(i<nn showed, in a demonstrative nianuer, that the difli- 
‘ ulties arisin:: fiom flie incapacity of the multitude to examine 
the grounds and principles of the Iholeiitaiit religion aie iimcl; 
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CENT, the disputants of tlie churcli of Romo, who wore 
so folly persuaded of its irresistible influence, 
p^^RT u looked upon any one of the general 

t points already mentioned as sufficient, when pro- 
perly handled, to overturn the whole Protestant 
cause. Hence it was, that some of these polemics 
rested the defence of po])ery upon the single j)rin- 
ciple of prescription ; others upon the vicious lives 
of several of those princes who had withdrawn their 
dominions from the yoke of Rome ; others again, 
upon the criminal nature of religious schism, with 
which they reproached the promoters of the Re- 
formation j and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their respective arguments, and inaking 
good their respective chargcis, the mouths of their 
advei*sarics must be stoppe<l, and the cans«^ of 
Rome and its pontiff triumph [i]. 'Phe famous 
Bossuet stood foremost in this class, which he ]><;- 
culiarly adorned, by the superiority of his getnus 
and the insinuating charms of his eIo<ju(!nce. I lis 
arguments, indeed, were more specious than solid, 
and the circumstances from which they were drawn 
M'cre imprudently chosen. From tlu! variety of 
opinions that take place among the Protestant 
doctors, and the changes that have happened 
in their discipline and doctrine, he cruh'avour- 
ed to demonstrate, that the church found«.*d by 
Luther was not 'the true church; ami, on the 
other hand, from the perpetual sameness and uni- 


Ipss than those wliicli occur to a pa])lNt, whose faith is foiitulcd, 
not on the plain word of GojI alone, hut on the dictates of tra- 
<lition, on tlie decrees of councils, and a vari<‘ty of aiititpiatcMi 
record.s that are beyond his reach. The I’rotestant divine j^oes 
still farther, and proves that there are ar^mneiitH in favour of 
Christianity and the Protestant faith, that are inU.'lhVihle by the 
lowest capacity; and at the same time, suflicicnt to satisfy an 
ijpripfht and unpn^judiced mind. 

p] Frid. Spunhemii Diss. de Prescriptione in Hebiis h'idei 
adversus novos Method istas, torn. iii. par. II. oj)p. p. 1071). 
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formity that reign in the tenets and worship of 
tlie church of Home, he pretended to prove its 
divine original \Ji\. Such an argument must 
indeed surprise, coming from a man of learning, 
who could not be ignorant of the temporising 
spirit of the Roman pontilfs, nor of the changes 
they had permitted in their discipline and doc- 
trine, according to the genius of time and place, 
and the differciit characters of those whom they 
were desirous to gain over to their interest. It 
was still more surprising in a French prelate, since 
the doctors of that nation generally maintain, 
that the leaden sige docs not differ more from the 
age of gold, than the modern church of Rome 
di(Fei*s from the ancient and primitive church of 
that famous city. 

[/i-] Tins is tlin purpose of IJossuot’s Ilistoire des Variations 
Kglises Prot(?stantos, wliicli was published in 8vo. at Paris, 
in tlio year IGS8, and is still consideretl by llio Roman Catholics 
as oiM» of tin* stronjjrest indwarks of popery. Let them go on in 
tlioir illusions, and boast of this famous champion and defender; 
but if they have any true zeal for the cause he defends, or 
any rcganl for the authority of the supreme head of tlieir 
rhurrh, they will do well to bury in oblivion that maxim of this 
their rliaiujiioii, that the church, \Yhich frequently modi|ies, 
varies, and changes its doctrines, is destitute of the direction of 
the Holy 8|nrit. jgg” This observation of Dr. Mosheim ’s might 
la^ veriliod by numberlcHs instances of variations in the doctrine 
and Avorship of Rome, that must strike every one who has any 
tolerahle nc<|iiaiiitaiice with the history of that church. But, 
without going any farther than one single instance, we may 
observe that Bo.ssiiet had a striking proof of the A’ariations of his 
own church, in the diiferent reception that his Exposition of the 
Roman C’atlioUc Faith met with from difterenl pe^-sons, and at 
ditVerent times. It wits disapproved of hy one pope, and approved 
of by anoth(?r; it was applauded by the arclibisbop of Rheims, 
and condonunMl by the university of Louvain ; it was censured by 
the Sorhonne in tin* year l(i7l, and declared by the same society 
a true expos! lion of tin? Catholic faith in the following century. 
I'or a full proof of the truth of these and other variations, see 
Wake's I'xposition, i^c. — Le Clorc, Bibl. Univ. tom. xi. p. 438, 
kr — (bmeral Diciioiiary, at the article Wake, in the note, and 
Biblioth. d<‘s .Sciences, kc, turn. wiii. p. ril), &c. 
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XVI. These various atteiupls of the volai’ies 
of Home, though tliey gave abundant exercise to 
the aetivity and vigilanee of the protestant doctors, 
were not, however, attended with any important 
revolutions, or any considerable fruits. Some 
princes, indeed, and a few learned men, were 
thei'eby seduced into the communion of that 
church, from whose superstition and tyranny their 
ancestor had delivered themselves and otliers ; 
but these defections were only personal, nor was 
there any people or province either inclined or 
engaged to follow these examples. Among tlic 
more illustrious desertei’s of the Protestant reli- 
gion, were Cbi*istina, (juocu of Sweden [/], a 
princess of great spirit and genius, but precipitate 
and vehement in almost all her proceedings, 
and pi’cferring her ease, pleasure, and liberty, to 
all other considerations {m] j Wolfgang William 
count ])alatine of the Rhine ; Christian Wil- 
liam, marquis of Brandeubuig ; Ernest, prince 

See Arkciiholk, Monioirc.s dc la R(‘ine Cliristiiie, wliicli 
contains a variety of ajrreeable and intcrestinj;; anecdotes. 

[?/?] Tlie candid and impartial writer, mentioned in 
tlnj precediiif^ nott', has given an ain])lo account of the circiiin- 
startces tliat attentled tliis queen’s change t»f religion, and ol 
the causes that might have contributed to detm’tnine her t(» a 
stop so unexpcctiMl aiul inexcusable. It was nt'itlier tlie subtilty 
of De.s Carte.s, nor die dexterity of Canut that hronglit about 
this event, as Baillet would persuade us. I'hc true state of 
lh(j case seems to have been this: Christina, liaving had liei 
sentiments of religion in general considerably perverttMl by tin* 
liemilioiis iiisirmaiioiis of her favourite Jkiurdelol, was by that 
means prepared for emliracing any particular religion, that ])leii- 
sure, interest, or ambition, should recommend to her. lI]»on 
this foundation, the Jesuits Macedo, Malines, and Cassati, iiiuler 
the immediate protection of Pimentel, and enco(tragc*(l by tin* 
courts of Rome, Spain, and Portugal, ein|>loyed their labours 
and dt‘xtenty in the conversion of tliis princess, whose pa.ssioii 
lor Italy, together with that taste for tin? fun* arts, and the juv- 

i(Mi)ains of iiiiti(|inty, that made ln*r desinnis ni sojinirnine, 
tin U j may havi contiihutcd not a little t(» make her cmluaiv lln- 
of t},ar *oiiuliv 
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of llessc [w] ; John Frederick, duke of Bruns- 
wick ; and Frederick Augustus, king of Poland. 

The learned men that embraced the commu- 
nion of tlie chui’ch of Rome were, Bai’on Boinc- 
burg, sccrctaiy to the elector of Mentz, and an 
einiuent patron of erudition and genius [o], Cl\ris- 
topher Ranzow, a knight of Holstein [/?], Caspar 
Scjioppius, Petrus Bertius, Christopher Resold, 
Ulric Huuniui , Nicholas Stenon, a Danish physi- 
<;ian, of great putation in his profession, John 
Pliilip Pfeiffer, professor at Konigsburg, Lucas 
Ilolstouius, Petrus Lambechius, Henry Blumius, 
])rofessor at Helrastadt, a man of learning, and 
of excessive vanity [</], Daniel Ncsselius, Andrew 
Froinniius, Barthold Nihusius, Christopher Hell- 
wigius, I'latthew Prjetorius, and a few others of 
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[w] This Ifarned and well-nieainiig prince was engaged by 
t!u‘ conv**r.salion and ini])ortunitios of Valerius Magnus, a rele- 
brati'd monk of the Capucliin order, to embrace popery, in the 
Kiol. See Giuberi Comtnerciuin Epistol. Leibnitmnum> 
tom. i. p. 27- 2.5. I\l(*moiros dc la Koine Christine, tom. i. p. 

2 1 (i It is, however, to be observed, that this prince, together 

with Aiitliony tJlric, duke of Bniriswick, and several others, 
wim went over to the church of Koine, did not go over to that 
clmrcli (»f Koine whicli is now exhibited to us in the odious 
tonus of superstition and tyriinny, but to another kind of churcli, 
which, pe.iiaps, never existed but in their idea, and which at 
b'jist lias lung ceased to exist. That this was tlie case appears 
evidently from the thcologicr^ writings ot prince Ernest. 

( o'] This eminent man, Avho had more learning than ])hilo- 
Kophy, and wlio was more reinaikable for the e.xtent of his 
memory than for tlie rectituile of his judgment, followed the 
exainjile of the prince of llessc, in the year 165.2. See (nn- 
beri Commcrciuin Rpi.stol. Leibnitianiim, in which his Letters, 
uml those of (Aniriiigius are published, tom. i. p. 35. 37. 39, 48. 
()i). 70. ’/6. 9.2, 

r />] St‘e Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 520. 

[y ] Hliimiiis dest»rled from the Protestant cliurcb in the year 

1651 See I'urekardi Ilistoria Bibliotb. Augustic, part 111. p. 

22.2. 2.2.2. — Ciriibeii ( lounnerciiitn Epistol. Leibiiitiamitii, tom. 
i. p. I I. 95. 1.25. 127. 379. 388. ilO. In these h*ltei*s lie is 
llonc , piohahly in allu./iuu to hib (i(*rmuii name 
H hi< h 'i.;iiif!* llowef. 
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CENT, inferior rank in the loaraod world. But these 
conversions when considered with the motives 
PART I.* produced them, will be found, in reality, less 
V honourable to the cliurch of Rome than they arc 

in appearance ; for if in the list of princes and 
learned men above mentioned, we efface those 
whom the temptations of adversity, the impulse 
of avarice and ambition, the suggestions of levity, 
the clfects of personal attachments, the po^^'er of 
superstition upon a feeble and irresolute mind, 
and other motives of like merit, engaged to em- 
brace the Romish religion, these proselytes ^vill 
be reduced to a number too small to excite the 
envy of the Protestant churches 
Tiic Rom- XVII. The Christian churches in the East, 
intt-rcr/io' were independent on the yoke of Rome, 

ses grwind did Hot Stand less firm and stedfast itgainst the: 
’"“‘“^“‘•attempts of the papal missionaries than those of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which several 
Roman Catholic ^vl•itel•s have given of the won- 
derful success of these missionaries among the 
Nestorians and Monophysites, arc litth^ else than 
splendid fables, designed to amuse and dazzle the 
multitude ; and mariy of the M'isest and best of 
the Roman Catholic doctors acknowledge, that 
they ought to bo considered in no other light. 
As little credit is to be given to those who mention 
the strong propensity discovered by scivcral of 
the heads and superintendants of the Christiart 
sects in these remote regions, to submit to tlui 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontilI‘[A‘]. Itiscvident, 

[rj See for a particular account of those jirosolytos to popery, 
Weisinan’s hlistoria Eccles. 8a?c. xvii. p. — VValikius, Intro- 
(luctio in Controvorsias, tom. ii. p. 728. — uirnohrs Kirclion uiul 
Kotzcr-Historie, part II. p. 912. and other writers of civil and 
literary hi.story. 

[.vj See the remarks ma<le hy (’hardin in several places <iF tlie. 
last etlition of his travels. 8ee also what Uvhan ("eni, in his 
Present State of the Cfiiirch of Rome, says of the Ariniiiijuis and 
(’optes. — It is true indeed, that among these sects, the Papal 
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on the contrary, that Rome, in two remarkable cent. 
instances, suffered a considerable diminution of 
its influence and authority in the eastern world 
during this <!cntury. One of these instances was -J j 
the dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been 
already related, and W’hich was unhappily fol- 
lowed by the total e.Ytinction of Christianity in 
that great monarchy. The other was the down- 
fal of popery by the extirj)ation of its mission- 
aries in the em})irc of Abyssinia, of which it will 
not he improper, or foreign from our purpose, to 
give here a brief account. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth 
(;entury, the Portuguese Jesuits renewed, under 
the most auspicious encouragement, the mission 
to yVbyssima that had been, for some time before 
that period, interrupted and suspended. For the 
hhnpcror Susneius, who assumed the denomina- 
lion of Seltam Segued, after the defeat of his 
<.*n(‘rni(‘s and his accession to the crown, covered 
the missionaries with his peculiar protection. 

( iained o v«'r to their cause, partly by the eloquence 
of the Jesuits, and partly by the liopes of main- 
taining himself upon the throne by the succours 
of the Portuguese, he committed the whole 
government of the church to Alphonso Mendes, 
a missionary frenn that nation ; created him pa- 
triarch of the Abyssinians ; and not only swore 
in a publi<! manner allegiance to the Roman pon- 
tiff in the year Kisiti, but moreover obliged his 
subjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets 
of their ancestora, and to embrace the doctrine 


missionaries soiiiptimos form congregations that arc obedient to 
t)n* Koe of Koine ; but these congregations are poor and incon- 
siderahlo, and composed only of a handful of members. Thus 
du? (’apiichins, about tlie middle of the century now under con- 
riderution, founded ii small congregation among the Monophysites 
Asia, wln>se bishop n'sides at Aleppo. ISeo Le Quien^ Oriens 
^ hiisiiamis, tom. ii. p. Ill'S. 
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CENT, and woi’ship of the Romish church. But tlic now 
patriarch ruined, by his intemperate /cal, impru- 

I’ART V dence, and arrogance, the cause in whicli he had 
embarked, and occasioned tlie total subversion of 
tlie Roman pontiff’s authority and jurisdiction, 
which had really been estal)lished ui»on solid 
foundations. For he began his ministry with the 
most inconsiderate acts of violence and ilespolism. 
Following the spirit of the Spanish inquisition, 
he employed formidable threatenings and cruel 
tortures to convert the Abyssinians ; the greatest 
part of whom, together with their priests and 
ministers, held the religion of their ancestors in 
the highest veneration, and were willing to part 
with their lives and fortunes rather than forsake it. 
He also ordered those to be rebaptised, who, in 
compliance with the orders of the emperoj’, had 
embraced the faith of Rome, as if their former 
religion had been nothing more than a system 
of Paganism This the Abyssinian clergy 

looked upon as a shocking insult upon the reli- 
gious discipline of their ancestoi’s, and as e\eu 
more provoking than the violence and barbarities 
practised against those who refuse<l to suhmit to 
the papal yoke. Nor did the insolent patriar(;h 
rest satisfied with these arbitrary and despotic 


rO reader will recollect that the Ahyssiniaiis diHri 
Imt very little from the Copts in E^ypt, and ackiiowlcd-xc the 
patriarch of Ah'xandria an tlieir spiritual chief. 'Fhey n‘celve 
the Old and New Testaini3nt, the three lirst Councils, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Apostolical Constitutions. Their first c<inv(M>iou 
to Cliristianity is attributed by some to tiny famous ininu* mini* 
ster of their queen Candace, mentioned in the Acts of llie Apos- 
tles; it is, however, probable, tJiat the general <*onversion of that 
Kieat cin|)ire was not perfected before th<* fourth century, wlien 
Eruiiieniins, onlained bishop of Axiiina by Athanasius, e.MMcisiMl 
liis iniiuKirv ainonjr them with the most astoiiisbinic succ<*ss. 
'I'liey were esteemed a pure cburcli before they fell into tie 
eiTOis of Eiityches and Diosconis ; and even since that period 
they are blill a jnuei chuK’h than that of .lloinc. 
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proceedings in the chureh ; lie excited tumults cent. 
and factions in the state, and, with an unparalleled 
spirit of rebellion and aiTOgance, encroached upon pAi'r'i. 
the prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to 
give law to the emperor himself. Hence arose 
civil commotions, conspiracies, and seditions, 

Avhich excited in a little time the indignation of 
the emperor, and tlie hatred of the people against 
tlie Jesuits, and produced, at length, in the year 
1()31, a public drclaration from the tlirone, by 
which the Ahys.'<inian monarch annulled the or- 
ders he had formerly given in favour of popery, 
a)id left his subjects at liberty, either to persevere 
in the doctrine of their ancestors, or to embrace 
the faith of Home. This rational declaration was 
mild and indulgent towards the Jesuits, consider- 
ing the treatment their insolence arul presump- 
tiem had so justly deserved j hut in the following 
reign much severer measures were employed 
against them. Basilides, the son of Segued, who 
succeetl(Mi his father in the year 1C32, no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he thought it expe- 
dient to ritl his dominions of these troublesome 
and despotic guests ; and accordingly, in the year 
103 1<, he banished from the territories of Kthiopia 
the patriarch Mend<;z, with all the Jesuits and 
Europeans that belonged to his retinue, and 
t.n5atetl the Roman f'.itholic missionaries with 
excessive rigour and seventy [w]. From this 


[?/*] Soo Ludolfi Histor. iDthiopica, lib. iii. cap. xii. — God- 
d(»s’ C'IhiitIi History of Ethiopia, p. 238 — La Croze, Histoire 
dll Cbristianisine de VEthiopie, p. 79. — Lobo, Voyage d’Abyssi- 
tiie, p. ll(i. 130. 144. with the additions of Lo Grand, p. 17.3. 
and the fourth diss(»rtation that is subjoined to tlie second volume. 
In this dissertation, Le Grand, himself a Roman Catholic, makes 
the following remark upon the conduct of the patriarch Mendez : 
“ It were to be wished,’* says he, “ that the patriarch had never 
intennedilled in such a variety of affairs (by which mitigated ex- 
pression the author means his ambitious attempts to govern in the 
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period the very name of Rome, its religion, and its 
pontiff, were objects of the highest aviM-sion among 
the Abyssinians, who guarded their frontiers with 
the greatest vigilance and the strictest attention, 
lest any Jesuit or Romish missionary should steal 
into their teiritories in disguise, and excite new 
tumults and commotions in the kingdom. The 
Roman pontiffs indeed made more than one 
attempt to recover the authority they had lost 
by the ill success and misconduct of the Jesuits, 
They began by sending two Capuchin monks to 
repair their loss ; but these unfortunate wri'tclies 
were no sooner discovered than they were stoned 
to death. They afterwards employed more artful 
and clandestine methods of reviving the. missions, 
and had recourse to the influence and interces- 
sion of Lewis XIV. king of France, to jirocnriv 
admission for their emissaries into the Abyssinian 
empire [w ] ; but, as far as we have learnt, those 


cabinet as well as in the church), nor carried his aiitliority to sucli 
a height as to behave in Ethiopia as il'he had been in a country 
where the inquisition was establisliod : for, by ibis conduct, la.- 
set all the peoph* against him, and excited in iIhmh such an avi*r- 
sionto the Roman Oatliolics in general, and to the .Jesuits in ptu ■ 
ticular, as nothing has boon hitherto able to diininislu and wliicb 
subsists ill its full force to this <lay.” Tlie third boob of E:i 

Croze’s History, wliicb relates to tlie progress aiul ruin of this 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockuian into Englisli, and iiiseiTevl 
in the Travels of the Jesuits, vol. i. p. 308, iScc. as also is l\)n 
cet’s Voyage mentioned in tlie following note. 

These projects are mentioned by CbnTi, in liis h^tat l*re- 
sent de TEglise Rowhuw, p. 217. — Le Grand in bis Supplement 
to Lobos Itirierariurn /Etliiopicuin, tom. i. p. 18J *. 'Jlni rc*adei 
who would know wliat credit is to be given to what the Jesuits 


• Father Lobo, who resided nine years in Ftliiopia, has given ai. 
elegant and lively, though simple and succinct description, of that vast 
empire, in his Itinerarium P^tbiopiciim. This itinerary was irtanslalcd into 
French by M. Le Grand, and cnricheil by him with several curious anec- 
dotes and dissertations. Hence l)r. Mosheini somcliines ijiiotes the Itine- 
rarium under the title of “ Voyage d’Abissiiuie,’* refening to Ia* (iraiul’.i 
French translation of it. 
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attempts have hitherto proved unsuccessful, nor cent. 
have the pontiffs or their votaries been as yet able 
to calm the resentment of that exasperated nation, pyK-r j 
or to conquer its reluctance against the worship 
and jurisdiction of the church of Rome [ar]. 


say of the attachment and veneration which the Asiatic and Afri- 
can Chiistiaris express for the Church of Home, will do well to 
compare the relatio is of Le Grand, who was a Homan Catholic, 
and no enemy to the Jesuits, and who drew his relations from 
the most autlientic. records, with those of Poncct, a French phy- 
sician, who went into Ethiopia in the year 1698, accompanied 
hy Father Bredevent, a Jesuit, who died during the voyage. 
This comparison will convince every ingenuous and impartial 
inquirer, that the a'rounts of the Jesuits are not to he trusted 
to, and that they sur|)as8 ancient Carthage itself in the art of de- 
ceiving. Poncet’s Voyage is published in the fourth volume of 
tlie J<»suiticai work, eutitleil, Lettres Curieuses et EdiHantes des 
JVIissions Etrangeres. 

j^alitau and llehoulet, wlio liave composed each a Life of 
Pope Clement XI. tell us, that the Emperor of Abyssinia desired 
the Homan pontiff, in the year 1703, to send to his court mis- 
sionaries caiid legates to instruct him and his people, and to re- 
ceive their suhuiisNion to the sec of Home. These biographers 
go still farther, and a.ssert that this monarch actually embraced the 
communion of Home, in the year 1712. Hut these assertions are 
idle fictions, forged hy the Jesuits and their creatures. It is well 
known on the contrary, that so lately as a very few years ago, the 
edict prohibiting all Europeans to enter into Ethiopia was still in 
force, and was executed with the greatest severity- Even the 
Turks are included in this prohibition ; and what is still more 
reinarkalile, tlie Eg) ptian Monophysites, who have once entered 
within the Abyssinian territories, are not allowed to return into 
their own country. All these facts are confirmed hy a modern 
writer of the most iinqucstionahie authority, the Icaimed and wor- 
thy M. Maillet, the French consul-general in Egypt, and ambas- 
sador from Lewis XIV. to the hhinperor of Abyssinia, in his De- 
scription de I’Egypte, part 1. ]). 325. which was puldished at Paris 
in 4to, ill the year 1735. See also Le Grands Supplement to 
Lobo’s Itiiiernriiiin, which was published in the year 1728. This 
last mentioned author, after relating all the attempts that have 
been made in our times, by the French nation and the Homan 
pontiffs, to introduce Honiish priests into Abyssinia, adds, that 
all such attempts must appear vain and chimerical - to all those 
who have any knowledge of the empire of Abyssinia, and of the 
spirit and clmracter of its inhabitants ; his words aie : Tputes ces 
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CENT. XVIII. Hitherto we have confined our views 
to the external state and condition of the churcli 
i>AKT I. of Rome, and to the good or ill success tliat 
attended its endeavours to extend its dominion in 
The papal different parts of the world. It will be now 
authority propcr to chaiigo the scene, to consider this church 
ground. its internal constitution, and to pass in revitjw 
its polity, discipline, institutions, and doctrine. 
Its ancient form of government still remained ; 
but its pontiffs and bishops lost, in many places, 
no small part of that extensive authority they bad 
so long enjoyed. The halcyon days were now 
over, in which the papal clergy excited u'itb im- 
punity seditious tumults in the slate, intermeddled 
openly in the transactions of government, struck 
terror into the heaits of sovereigns and subjects 
by the thunder of their anethemas, and imposing 
hurthensomc eontributions on the credulous imd- 
titude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of 
tyranny and oppression. The pope himself, though 
still honoured with the same pompous titles and 
denominations, found, nevertheless, frequently, by 
a mortifying and painful experience, that these 
titles had lost a considerable part of their foi’iner 
signification, and that the energy of these deno- 
minations diminished from day to day. For now 
almost all the princes and states of Europe luul 
adopted that important maxim that had beeui 
formerly peculiar to the French nation : That 
the power of the Roman pontiff is entirely con- 
fined to matters of a religious and spiritual nature, 
and cannot, under any pretext whatsoever, extend 
to civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the 
schools, indeed, and colleges of Roman Catholic 

ontTQprisos paroitrent clumoriques a ceux qui connoilront I’AIms 
H iiiie ot Itis AbisHiriH. It is liigWy probable tliat ibe new mission, 
wliirli iM preparing at. Rome for tbe empire of Abyssinia, will prove 
a new instance of tbe solidity of M. Le (irand s reflection. 
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countriea, and in the writings of the Romish cent. 
priests and doctors, the majesty of the pope was 
still exalted in the most emphatic terms, and p^art”." 
his prerogatives displayed with all imaginable ^ j 
pojnp. The Jesuits also, who have been always 
ambitions of a distinguished place among tlie 
assertera of the power and pre-eminence of the 
Roman see, and who give themselves out for the 
pope’s most obsequious creatures, raised their 
voices, in .this ignoble cause, even above those of 
the schools and colleges. Nay, even in the courts 
of sovereign princes, very flattering terms and 
high-sounding phrases were sometimes used, to 
express the dignity and authority of the head of 
the church. But as it hanpens in other cases, that 
men’s actions are frequently veiy diffei*ent from 
their language, so was this observation particularly 
verified in the case of Rome’s Holy Father. He 
was extolled in words, by those who despised him 
most in reality; and when any dispute arose 
between him and the princes of his communion, 
the latter respected his authority no farther than 
they found expedient for their own purposes, and 
measured the extent of his prerogatives and juris- 
diction, not by the slavish adulation of the col- 
leges and the Jesuits, but by a regard to their 
own interests and independence. 


XIX. This the Roman pontiffs learned, by aTiiemp. 
disagreeable experience, as often as they endea-|“'^|J^^^, 
voured during this century, to resume their former v. and th« 
pretensions, to interpose their authority in civil 
affaii's, and encroach iipon the jurisdiction of 
sovereign states. The conduct of Raul V. and 
the consequences that followed it, finish a strik- 
ing example that abundantly verifies %is observa- 
tion. This haughty and arrogant pontiff laid 
the republic of Venice under an interdict in the 
year KioG. The reasons alleged for this insolent 


proceeding were the prosecution of two eccle- 


VOL. V. 
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CENT, siastics for capital crimes ; as also two wise edicts, 
one of which prohibited the erection of any more 

PART 1. religious edifices in the Venetian territories, 
without the knowledge and consent of the senate j 
and the other, the alienation of any lay possessions 
or estates in favour of the clergy, without the 
express approbation of the republic. The Vene- 
tian senate received this papal insult with dig- 
nity, and conducted themselves under it with 
becoming resolution and fortitude. Their first 
step was to prevent their clergy from executing 
the interdict, by an act prohibiting that cessa- 
tion of public worship, and that suspension of the 
sacraments, which the pope had commanded in 
this imperious mandate. Their next step was 
equally vigorous; for they banished from their 
territories the Jesuits and Capuchin friars, who 
obeyed the orders of the pope, in opposition to 
their express commands. In the process of this 
controversy they employed their ablest pens, and 
particularly that of the learned and ingenious 
Paul Sarpi, of the order of Seiwites, to demon- 
strate on the one hand, the justice of their cause, 
and. to determine on the other, after an accurate 
and impailial inquiry, the true limits of the Roman 
pontiiTs jurisdiction and authority. The argu- 
ments of these writers were so strong and urgent, 
that Baronius, and the other learned advocate's 
whom the Pope had employed in supporting 
his pretensions and defending his measures, 
struggled in vain against their irresistible evidence. 
In the meantime all things tended towards a 
rupture, and Paul V. was gathering together 
his forces in .order to make war upon the Vene- 
tians, when Henry IV. king of France, inter- 
posed as mediator [y], and concluded a jieace 


{_y~\ It must be obserred here, that it was at the 
request of tie Pope, and not of the Venetians, that Henry I\'. 
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between tlie contending parties, on conditions not cent. 
very honourable to the ambitious pontiff [^j. For 
the Venetians could not be persuaded to repeal 
the edicts and resolutions they had issued out 
against the court of Rome upon this occasion, nor 
to recall the Jesuits from their exile It is 


interposed as mediator. Tlie Venetians had nothing to fear. 
Their cause *.as “onsidered as the common cause of all the 
sovereign states of Italy ^ and the dukes of Urbino, Modena, 
and Savoy, had already offered their troops and services to 
the republic. But the rash pontiff, perceiving the storm that 
was gathering again.st him, took refuge in the French monarch s 
interccHsion. 

fc] Besides De Thou and other historians, see Daniel, Hi- 
stoiie de la France, tom. x. p. 385. — Heideggers Historia 
Papatus, Period, vii. sect. eexx. p. 322. — Jo. Wolfg. Jaegeri 
Historia Eccles. Siec. wii. Decenii. i. p. 108. More especially 
the writings of the famous Paul Sarpi, commonly failed Fi*a- 
Paolo, and of the other divines and canonists that defended the 
cause of the republic, deserve a careful and attentive perusal. 
For these writings were composed witli such solidity, learning, 
and eloiiuence, that they produced remarkable effects, and con- 
tributed much to open the eyes of several princes and magistrates ; 
and to prevent their submitting blindly and implicitly, as their 
ancestors had done, to the imperious dictates of the Homan 
pontiffs. Among the most masterly pieces wTitteu in this cause, 
we must place Fra-Paolo’s Istoria delle cose passatc entfe Paul 
V. et h Republ. di Venetia, published in 4to. at Mirandola, in 
the year 1624<; and his Historia Interdicti Veneti, which was 
published in 4 to. at Cambridge, in ihe year 1626, by Bishop 
Bedell, who, during these troubles, had been chaplain to the 
English ambassador at Venice. Paul V. by forcing the Vene- 
tians to publish to the tvorld, ia these admirable productions, his 
arrogance and temerity on the one hand, and many truths un- 
favourable to the pretensions of the popes on the other, was the 
occasion of the greatest perplexities and oppositions that the 
Court of Rome had to encounter in after times. 

[]a] When the peace was made between the Venetians and 
the pope, in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other 
ecclesiastics, that had been banished on acemint of their 
partiality to the cause of Rome, were all re-instated in their 
respective functions, except the (JbSuits. These latter, how- 
ever, were recalled in the year 1657, under the pontificate of 
Alexander VII. in consequence of the earnest and importu- 
nate requests of Lewis XIV. king of France, and several 
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CENT, remarkable, that, at the time of this rupture, the 
senate of Venice entertained serious thoughts of a 
pAitr ” separation from the church of Rome, in wliich 

the ambassadors of England and Holland did 
all that was in their power to confirm them. But 
many considerations of a momentous nature in- 
tervened to prevent the execution of this design, 
which, as it would seem, had not the approbation 
of the sagacious and pnident Fra-Paolo, notwith- 
standing his aversion to the tyranny and maxims 
of the court of Rome [ij. 


Other princes, who. gave the Venetians no rest until they re- 
admitted these dangerous gue.sts into their territories. Jt is, 
nevertheless, to be observed, that the Jesuits never recovered 
the credit and influence they had formerly enjoyed in that re- 
public, nor, at this present time, is there any people of the 
Romish communion, among whom their society has less power 
than among the Venetians, who have never yet forgot their re- 
bellious behaviour dui^ng the iquaiTel now mentioned. See the 
Voyage Historique en Italie, Allemagne, Suisse, (published at 
Amsterdam in 8vo. in the year 1736), tom. i. p. 291. It is 
further wortliy of observation, that since this famous quarrel be- 
tween the republic of Venice and the court of Rome, the hulls 
and rescripts of the popes have just as much authority in that 
republic, as its senate judges amsistent with the rules of wise 
policy, and the true interests and welfare of the community. 
For proof of this, we need go no further than the respectable tes- 
timony of cardinal Henry Noris, who, in the year 1676, wrote 
to Magliabecchi in the following terms : Poche Bulle passevano 
quelle acque verso la parte del Adriatico, per le massime lasciate 
ncl Testamento di Fra-Paolo : t. e. Few papal bulls pass the Po, 
or approach the coasts of the Adriatic sea; the maxims be- 
queathed to the Venetians by Fra-Paolo render this passage 
extremely difficult.. 

[i] This design of the Venetians is particularly mentioned by 
Burnet, in his Life of Bishop Bedell, and by Le Courayer, in 
his Defense de la Nouvelle Traduction de ITIistoire du Concilc 
de Trente (published in 8vo. at Amsterdam in the year 1742.) 
p. 35. This latter writer shows plainly, that Fra-Paolo, though 
his sentiments differed in many points from the doctrine of the 
church of Rome, yet did not approve of all the t<mets received 
by the protestants, nor suggest to the Venetians the design of 
renouncing the Romish faith. 
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XX. Had the Portuguese acted with the same cent. 
wisdom and resolution that distinguished the Ve- 
netians, their contest with the court of Rome, 
which began under the pontificate of Urban 
VIII. in the year 1641, and was carried on until j^e contest 
tlie year 1666, would have been terminated in a between the 
manner equally disadvantageous to the haughty 
pretensions of the Roman pontiffs. The Portu- uie court of 
giiese, tmafale to bear any longer the tyiTinny and 
oppression of the Spanish government threw off, 
the yoke, and chose Don John, dukcofBraganza, 
for their king. Urban VIII. and his successoi’s 
in the see of Romo, obstinately refused, norivith- 
standing the most earnest andprcssingsolicitations, 
both of the French and Portuguese, either to 
acknowledge Don .Tohn’s title to the crown, or to 
confirm the bishops whom this prince had named 
to fill the vacant sees in Portugal. Hence it 
happened, that the gi'eatest part of the kingdom 
remained for a long time without bishops. The 
pretended vicar of Christ upon earth, whose 
character ought to set him above the fear of man, 
was so slavishly apprehensive of the resentment of 
the king of Spain, that, rather than offend that 
monarch, he violated the most solemn obligations 
of his station, by leaving such a number of 
churches without pastora and spiritual guides. Xhe 
French, and other European courts, advised and 
exhorted the new king of Portugal to follow the 
noble example of the Venetians, and to assemble 
a national coundl, by which the new created 
bishops might be confirmed in spite of the Pope, 
in their respective see8.lPl)on John seemed uis- 
]>oscd to listen to their councils, and to act with 
resolution and vigour at this important crisis; 
but his enterprising spirit was checked by the 
formidable power of the inquisition, the incredible 
superstition of the people, and the blind zeal and 
allachincut that the nation in general discovered 
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■ CENT, for the person and authority of the Roman pon- 
tjff* Hence the popes continued their insults 
p^RT ” impunity ; and it was not before the peace 
concluded between Portugal and Spain, five and 
twenty years after this revolution, that the bishops 
nominated by the king were confirmed by the 
pope. It was under the pontificate of Clement 
IX. that an accommodation was brought about 
between the courts of Portugal and Rome. It 
must, indeed, be observed, to, the honour of the 
Portuguese, that, notwithstanding their supersti- 
tious attachment to the court of Rome, they vi- 
gorously opposed its ambitious pontiff in all his 
attempts to draw from this contest an augmenta- 
tion of his power and authority in that kingdom ; 
nor did the bishops permit, in their respective 
sees, any encroachment to be made, at this time, 
upon the privileges and rights enjoyed by their 
monarchs in former ages [c]. 

The con- XXL There had subsisted, during many pre- 
ceding ages, an almost uninterrupted misintelli- 
Frencb na- gence bctwoen the French monarchs and the Ro- 
‘^“^““man pontiffs, which had often occasioned an open 
rupture, and which produced more than once that 
violent effect during this century. The gi’eatost 
exertions of industry, artifice, and assiduous labour 
were employed by the popes, during the whole of 
this period, to conquer the avemion that the 
French had conceived against the pretensions and 
authority of the court of Rome, and to under- 
mine imperceptibly, and enervate and destroy by 
degrees, the liberties nf the Gallican church. 
In this arduous and imfbrtant enterprise the Je- 

[r] See Gecldes* History of the Pope s behaviour towards Por- 
tugal, from 1641 to 1666,' iu his Miscellaneous Tracts, tom. ii. p. 
73— 186.— The cause of the Portuguese, in this quarrel, is d<*- 
fended with gi’eat leaniing and sagacity by a French writer, whose 
name was Bulliad, in a book entitled, Pro EOclesiis Luaitanis 
ad Clerum Gallicanum JLibelli Duo. 
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suits acted a principal part, and seconded, with 
all their dexterity and craft, the designs of the 
aspiring pontiffs. But these attempts and strata- 
gems were effectually defeated and disconcerted by 
the parliament of Paris ; while many able pens 
exposed the tyranny and injustice of the papal 
claims. Richer, Launoy, Petrus de Marca, Na- 
talis Alexander, Ellis, I)u Pin, and others, dis- 
played theii learning and talents in this contest, 
though with different degrees of merit. They 
appealed to the ancient decrees of the Gallican 
church, which they confirmed by recent autho- 
rities, and enforced by new and victorious argu- 
ments. It will naturally be thought, that these 
bold and respectable defenders of the rights and 
liberties, both of church and state, were amply 
rewai’dcd, for their generous labours, by peculiar 
marks of the approbation and protection of the 
court of France. But this was so far from being 
always the case, that they received, on the con- 
trary, from time to time several marks of its re- 
sentment and displeasure, designed to appease the 
rage and indignation of the threatening pontiff, 
whom it was thought expedient to treat sometimes 
with artifice and caution. Rome, however, gained 
but little by this mild policy of the French court. 
For it has been always a prevailing maxim with 
the monarebs of that nation, that their preroga- 
tives and pretensions are to be defended against 
the encroachments of the Roman pontiffs with as 
little noise and contention as possible ; and that 
pompous memorials, and warm and vehement re- 
monstrances, are to be carefully avoided, except 
in cases of ui^ent necessity \cl\. Nor do these 

[[f/] It is with a view to this, that Voltaire, speakings of 
the inaiiDer in whieh the court of France maintaiiis its prerogatives 
gainst the. Hotimn pontifl*, says pleasantly, that the king of 
Fiauce kisses the pope s feet, and ties up his liands.'* 
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CENT, princes think -it beneath their dignity to yield, 
xvii. more or less, to time and occasion, and even to 
PAKT I. pretend a mighty veneration for the orders and 
V authority of the pontiffs, in order to obtain from 
them, by fair means, the immunities and privileges 
which they look upon as their due. But they 
arci nevertheless, constantly on their guard ; and, 
as soon as they perceive the court of Rome, tak- 
ing advantage of their lenity to extend its domi- 
nion, and the lordly popes growing insolent in 
consequence of their mildness and submission, 
they then alter their tone, change their measures, 
and resume the language that becomes the 
monarchs of a nation, that could never bear the 
tyranny and oppression of the papal yoke. All 
this appears evidently in the contests that arose 
between the courts of France and Rome, under 
the reign of Lewis XIV. of which it will not 
be improper to give here some interesting in- 
stances [«]. 

And more XXII. The first of these contests happened 
ea^i^iy jgr the pontificate of Alexander VII. and was 
i«wis owing to the temerity and insolence of his Corsi- 
can guards, who, in the year 1662, insulted the 
French ambassador and bis lady, the duke and 
duchess of Crequi, at the instigation, as it is sup- 
posed, of the pope’s nephews. Lewis demanded 
satisfaction for this insult offered to his repre- 
sentative ; and, on the pope’s delaying to answer 
this demand, actually ordered his troops to file off 
for Italy, and to besiege the arrogant pontiff in 
his capital. The latter, terrified by these war- 


fe] The note f/] of the oripnal, in which Dr. 

Monheim ha« examined that interesting question, via. “ Whetlier 
or no the papal authority gained or lost ground in France during 
the seventeenth century,” is transposed by the translator into the 
text, and placed at the end of our author's account of Lewis 
XI Vs quarrels with the pope, whore it comes in with the utmost 
propriety. Sec sect, xxiii. 
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like preparations, implored the clemency of the cent. 
incensed monarch, who granted his pardon and 
absolution to the humbled pontiff, and concluded i, 
a peace with him at Pisa, in the year 16G4, upon 
the most inglorious and mortifying conditions. 

These conditions were, that the pope should send 
his nephew to Paris, in the character of a sup- 
pliant for pardon ; that he should brand the 
Corsican guerds with perpetual infamy, and break 
them by a public edict ; and should erect a pyra- 
mid at Rome, with an inscription destined to 
preserve the memory of this audacious instance of 
papal insolence, and of the exemplary manner in 
which it was chastised and humbled by the French 
monarch. It is, however, to be observed, that in 
this contest, Lewis did not chastise Alexander, 
considered in his ghostly character as head of the 
church ; but as a temporal prince, violating the 
law of nations [/]. He however showed on 
other occasions, that, when properly provoked, he 
was as much disposed to humble papal as princely 
ambition, and that he feared the head of the 
church as little as the temporal ruler of the- eccle- 
siastical state. This appeared evidently by the 
important and warm debate he had with Innocent 
XL considered in his spiritual character, which 
began about the year I 67 S, and was carried on 
with great auimosily and contention for several 
years after. The subject of this controversy was 
a right, called in France the regale, by which the 
French king, upon tlie death of a bishop, laid 
claim to the revenues and fruits of his see, and 
discharged also several parts of the episcopal. 


[/] See Jaep^eri Hlstor. Eccles. Sac. xvi, Decenn. vii, lib. 
ii. <;ap. ii. p. 1 80.— Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 
131. Edit, dc Dresde 1753u — Arckenboltz, Memoires de la 
Heine Christine, tom. ii. p. 72. 

[. 7 ] Tlic^ author means here undoubtedly tlie colla- 
tion of all bcueiicesi which became vacant in the diocese of 
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GENT- function, until a new bishop was elected. Lewis 

3 tvii. desirous that all the churches in his domi- 

pTri' >^*008 should be subject to the regale. Innocent 
pretended, on the contrary, that this claim could 
not be granted with such universality ; nor would 
he consent to any augmentation of the preroga- 
tives of this nature that had formerly been en- 
joyed by the kings of France. Tims the claims 
of the prince, and the remonstrances of the pon- 
tiff, both urged with warmth and perseverance, 
formed a sharp and violent contest, which was 
carried on, on both sides, with spirit and resolu- 
tion, The pontiff sent forth his bulls and man- 
dates. The monarch opposed their execution 
by the terror of penal laws, and the authority 
of severe edicts against all who dared to treat 
them with the smallest regard. When the pon- 
tiff refused to confirm the bishops that wei*c no- 
i^inated by the monarch, the latter took care to 
have them consecrated hnd inducted into their 
respective secs ; and thus, in some measure, de- 
clared to the world that the Gallican church 
could, govern itself without the intervention of 
the Roman pontiff. Innocent XI. who was a 
man of a high spirit, and inflexibly obstinate in 
his purposes, did not lose courage at a view of 
these resolute and vigorous proceedings; but 
threatened the monarch with the divine venge- 
ance, issued out bull after bull, and did every 
thing in his power to convince his adversaries, 
that the vigour and intrepidity, which formerly 
distinguished the lordly rulers of the Romish 
church, were not yet totally extinguished [A]. 


a deceased bishop before the nomination of his successor. Tliit? 
right of collation, in such' cases, was immprehended in the regale. 
See note £ 1 ]. 

[/<] See Jo. Hen. Heideggeri Ilistoria I’apatus, Period, vii. 
§ cccxli. p. .555. igg" Voltaire, Sicrlc de I.onis XlV'. tom. 
i. p. 221. Ldit. de Dresden 1753. A great number of writers 
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This obstinacy, however, only served to add fuel cent. 
to the indioiation and resentment of Lewis, 

And accordingly that monarch summoned the p^^*. 
famous assembly of bishops [O, which met at 
Paris, in the year 1682. In this convocation, 
the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that 
declares the power of the pope to he merely spiri- 
tual, and also inferior to that of a general council, 
was drawn up anew in four propositions [^‘j, which 
were solemniy adopted by the whole assembly. 


have either iiici dentally or professedly treated the subject of the 
regale, and have given ample accounts of the controversies it lias 
occasioned. But none has traced out more circumstantially the 
rise and pTOgre.ss of this famous right than Cardinal Henry 
Noris, in his Istoria delle Investiture Ecclcsiast. p. 54?7. which 
is inserted in the foui'th volume of his works. 

[i] This assembly, which consisted of thirty five bi- 
shops, and as many deputies of the second order, extended 
the regale to all the churches in France without exception. 
The bishops, at the same time, thought proper to represent 
it to the king as their humble opinion, that those ecclesiastics 
whom he should be pleased to nominate, during the vacancy 
of the see, to benefices attended with cure of souls, were obliged 
to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand vicai*s ap- 
pointed by the chapters. 

.1^^ C./] These four propositions were to the following 
purpose : 

1. That neither St. Peter nor his successors have received- 
from God any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, in what 
concerns the temporal interestis of princes and sovereign states ; 
that kings and princes cannot be deposed by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, nor their subjects freed from the sacred obligation of fidelity 
and allegiance, by the power of the church, or the bulls of the 
Roman pontiff. 

2. That the decrees of the council of Constance, which main- 
tained the autliority of general councils as superior to that of the 
Pope s in spiritual matters, are approved and adopted by the 
Gallican church. 

3. That the rules, customs, institutions, and observances, 
which have been received in the Gallican church, are to be pre- 
served inviolable. 

4. That the decisions of the pope, in points of faith, are not in- 
fallible, unless they be attended with the consent of iht church. 
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CENT, and were proposed to the M^hole body of the 
SMT* n the universities throughout tlic 

{vABT I. kingdom, as a sacred and inviolable rule of faith. 
But even this respectable decision of the matter, 
which gave such a mortal wound to the authority 
of Rome, did not shake the constancy of its reso- 
lute ppntilf, or reduce him to silence [k]. 
Another contest arose, some time after the one 
now mentioned, between these two princes, whose 
mutual jealousy and dislike of each other contri- 
buted much to inflame their divisions. This 
new dispute broke out in the year 1687, when 
Innocent XI. wisely resolved to suppress the 
franchises, and the right of asylum that had for- 
merly been enjoyed by the ambassadors I'esiding 


This pope was far from keeping silence with respect to 
the famous propositions mentioned in the preceding note. As 
they were liighly unfavourable to his authority, so he took care 
to have them refuted and opposed both in private and in public. 
The principal champion for the papal cause, on this occasion, 
was Cardinal Celestiii Sfondrati, who, in the year 1684*, pub- 
lished, under the feigned name of Eugenius Lonibardus, a trea- 
tise, entitled, Regale Sacerdotium Romano Pontiiici assertum, 
et qnatuor propositionibus explicatum. This treatis<^ was print- 
ed in Switzerland, as appears evidently by the characters or 
form of the letters. A multitude of Italian, German, and Spa- 
nish doctors stood forth to support the tottering majesty of the 
pontiff agairi-st the oourt of France; and more especially the 
learned Nicholas du Bois, professor at Louvain, whose wri- 
tings in defence of the pope are mentioned by Bossuet. But 
all these papal champions were defeated by the famous prelate 
last mentioned, the learned and elegant bishop of Meaux, who, 
hy the king’s special order, composed that celebrated work 
which appeared after his death, in two volumes 4to. and in 
the year 1730, under the following title : Defensio Declara- 
tionis ccleherrimm, quam de Potestate Ecclesiastica saiixit 
Clerus Gallicanus, xix. Marti!, mdclxxxii, Luxemburg!. The 
late publication of this work was owing to the prospect of 
a reconciliation between the courts of France and Rome after 
the death of Innocent XL whiph reconciliation actually took 
place, and engaged Lewis XIV. to prevent this work being put 
to the press. 
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Ht Rome [^], and had, on many occasions, proved cknt. 
a sanctuary for rapine, violence, and injustice, by 
procuring impunity for the most heinous male- u 
factors. The Marquis de Lavardin refused, in 
the name of the French king, to submit to this 
new regulation ; and Lewis took all the violent ' 
methods that pride and resentment could invent 
to oblige the pontiff to restore to his ambassador 
the immunities above mentioned [»*]. Innocent, 
on the other hand, persisted in his purpose, 
opposed the king’s demands in the most open and 
intiepid manner, and could not be wrought upon 
by any consideration to yield, even in appearance, 
to his ambitious adversary [w]. His death, how- 
ever, put an end to this long debate, which had 
proved really detrimental to both of the contend- 
ing parties. His successors being men of a softer 
and more complaisant disposition, were less averse 
to the concessions that were necessary to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to the measures that 
were adapted to remove the chief causes, of these 
unseemly contests. They were not, indeed, so 
far unmindful of the papal dignity, and of the 
interests of Rome, as to patch up an agreement on 
inglorious terms. On the one hand, the right of 
asylum was suppressed with the king’s consent ; 
on the other, the right of the regale was settled 


1^* [/3 Hiis right of asylum extended much further than 
the athbassador’s palace, whose immunity the pope did not iriean 
to violate ; it comprehended a considerable extent of ground, 
which was called a quarter, and undoubtedly gave occasion to 
great and crying abuses. 

The Marquis de Lavardin began his embassy by 
entering Rome, surrounded udth a thousand men in arms. 

[n] Jaegeri Histona Ecclesiastic. Smc. xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 
19 — ^Legatio Lavardiui, which was puldisbed in IGBS^-^But 
above all, Memoires de la Reine Christine, tom. ii. p. 24*8. 
I'or Christina took part in thia contest, and adopted the cause 
of tile French monarch. 
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with certain modifications [o]. The four famous 
propositions, relating to the pope’s authority and 
jurisdiction, were softened, by the king’s per- 
mission, in private letters addressed to the pontiff 
by certain bishops ; but they were neither abro- 
gated by the prince, nor renounced by the clergy ; 
on the contrary, they still remain in force, and 
occupy an eminent place among the la^vs of the 
kingdom. 

XXIII. [p\ Several Protestant writers of emi- 
nent merit and learning, lament the accessions of 
power and authority which the Homan pontiff's 
are supposed to have gained in France during the 
course of this century. They tell us, with sorrow, 
that the Italian notions of the papal majesty and 
jurisdiction, which the French nation had, in 
former ages, looked upon with abhorrence, gained 
ground now, and had infected not only the nobi- 
lity and clergy, but almost all ranks and orders 
of men j and from hence they conclude, that the 
famous rights and liberties of the Gallican church 
have suffered greatly by the perfidious stratagems 
of the Jesuits. They are led into this opinion by 
certain measures that were taken by the Frencli 
court, and which seemed to favour the pretensions 
of the Roman pontiff. They are confirmed in it 
by the declamations of the Jansenists, and other 
modern writers among the French, who complain 
of the high veneration that was paid to the papal 
bulls during this century ; of the success of the 
Jesuits in instilling into the minds of the king 
and his counsellors the maxims of Rome, and 
an excessive attachment to its bishop ; of the 


S®® Fletuy, Institations du Droit Ecclesiastique Frnn- 
90 M, which excellent work i. translated into Latin. 1 ^^ Dr. 
Mosheim refers to p. 454. of the Liatin version. 

Cl>] Tiiis *®®f* contains the ample note whirli 
is to be found at p. 880. of the original. It comes in here with 
more propriety. 
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violence and ill treatment that were offered to cent. 
all those who adhered stedfastly to the doctrine 
and maxims of their forefathers ; and of the p^Rx i. 
gradual attempts that were made to introduce 
the formidable tribunal of the inquisition into 
France. But it will perhaps appear, on mature 
consideration, that too much stress is laid, by 
many, on these complaints ; and that the rights 
and privileges of the Gallicaii church were, in 
this centuiy, and are actually at this day, in 
the same state and condition in which we find 
them during those earlier ages, of which the wri- 
ters and declaimers above-mentioned incessantly 
boast. It might be asked, where are the victo- 
ries that are said to have been obtained over the 
French by the popes of Home, and which some 
Protestant doctors, lending a credulous ear to the 
complaints of the Jansenists and Appellants, think 
they perceive with the utmost clearaess ? I am 
persuaded it would he difficult, if not impossible, 
to give a satisfactory answer in the affirmative to 
this question. 

It is true, indeed, that as the transactions of 
government, in general, are now canned on in 
France, with more subtilty, seevesy, and art, than 
in former times j so, in particular, the stratagems 
and machinations of the Roman pontiffs have been 
opposed and deifeated w<th more aitifice and less 
noise than in those more rude and unpolished 
ages, when almost every contest was terminated 
by brute force and open violence. The opposi- 
tion between the court of France and the bishop 
of Rome still subsists ; but the manner of termi- 
nating their differences is changed ; and their de- 
bates are carried on with less clamour, though not 
certainly with less animosity and vigour, than in 
the times of old. This new and prudent manner, 
of disputing is nott agreeable to the restless, fiery, 
and impatient temper of the French, who have 
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CENT, an irresistible propensity to noisy, clamorous, and 
expeditious proceedings ; and hence undoubtedly 
pTrt I.' arise all the complaints we have heard, and still 
^ j hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, in consequence of the growing 
influence and perfidious counsels of the Jesuits. 
If those, however, who are accustomed to make 
these complaints, would for a moment suspend 
their prejudices, and examine with attention the 
history, and also the present state of their coun- 
try, they would soon perceive that their ecclesias- 
tical liberties [q], instead of declining, or of being 
neglected by their monurchs, are maintained and 
preserved with more care, resolution, and fore- 
sight than ever. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that, in France, there are multitudes of cringing 
slaves, who basely fawn upon the Roman pontiffs, 
exalt their prerogatives, revere their majesty, and, 
through the dictates of superstition, interest, or 
ambition, are ever ready to hug the papal chain, 
and submit their necks blindly to the yoke of 
those ghostly tyrants ; but it may be proved by 
the most undoubted facts, and % innumerable 
examples, that these servile creatures of the pope 
abounded as much in France in former ages as 
they do at this day ; and it must be also consi- 
dered, that it is not by the counsels of this slavish 
tribe that the springs of government are moved, 
or the affairs of state and church transacted. 
It must be further acknowledged, that the 


C?! h is not necessary to advertise the reader, that 
by these liberties are not meant, that rational and Christian 
liberty, which entitles every individual to follow the light of 
his own conscience and the dictates of his own judgment in 
religious matters ; for no such Ii|l>erty is allowed in' PVance. 
The liberties of the Gallican church consists in the opposi- 
tion which that church has made, at lUflerent times, to the 
overgrown power of the Homan pontiily and to his pretended 
personal infallibility. 
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CENT, be opposed and defeated by secret exertions of 

XVII. resolution and vigour, without noise or ostenta* 

r^RT I. learned productions and clamorous 

disputes ; which, for the most part, excite factions 
in the kingdom, inflame the spirits of the people, 
throw the state into tumult and confusion, ex- 
asperate the pontiffs, and alienate them still more 
and more from the French nation. In the mean- 
time the doctors and professors, who are placed 
in the various seminaries of learning, are left at 
liberty to instruct the youth in the ancient doc- 
trine and discipline of the church, and to explain 
and inculcate those maxims and laws by which, 
in former times, the papal authointy was re- 
strained and confined within certain limits. If 
these laws and maxims are infringed, and if even 
violent methods are employed against those who 
adhere stedfastly to them, this happens but very 
rarely, and never but when some case of extreme 
necessity, or the prospect of some great advantage 
to the community, absolutely require their sus- 
pension. Besides, those who sit at the political 
helm, always take care to prevent the pope’s 
reaping much benefit from this suspension or 
neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumstance, which is of so much 
importance in the present question, must appear 
evident to such as will be at the pains to look into 
the history of the debates that attended, and the 
consequences that followed, the reception of the 
Bull Unigeuitus in France, than which no papal 
edict could seem more repugnant to the rights 
and liberties of the Gallican church. But in the 
business of this Bull, as in other transactions of a 
like nature, the court proceeded upon this poli- 
tical maxim, that a smaller evil is to be sub- 
mitted to when a greater may be thereby pre- 
vented. . 
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In a word, the kings of France have almost cent. 
always treated the Roman pontiffs as the hOroes, 
who are said, in pagan story, to have descended 
into Tartarus, behaved towards the triple-jawed ^ j 
guardian of that lower region: sometimes they 
offered a soporiferous cake to suppress his grum- 
bling and menacing tone ; at others they teiTified 
him with their naked swords, and the din of arms ; 
and this with a view to stop his barking, and to 
obtain the liberty of directing their course in the 
manner they thought proper. There is nothing 
invidious designed by this comparison, which cer- 
tainly represents, in a lively manner, the caresses 
and threatenings that were employed by the 
French monarchs, according to the nature of the 
times, the state of affaii*s, the character of the 
pontiffs, aud other incidental circumstances, in 
order to render the court of Rome favourable to 
their designs. We have dwelt, perhaps, too much 
upon this subject ; but M'e thought it not improper 
to undeceive many Protestant writers, who too 
much influenced by the bitter complaints and de- 
clamations of certain Jansenists, and not suffi- 
ciently instructed in the history of these ecclesias- 
tical contentions, have formed erroneous notions 
concerning the point we have here endeavoured to 
examine and discirs. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com-xbeitateor 
plained of in preceding ages, both in the higher 
and inferior orders of the Romish clergy, were*"*^* 
rather increased than diminished during this cen- 
tury, as the most impartial ^vriters of that com- 
munion candidly confess. The bishops were rarely 
indebted for their elevation to their eminent learn- 
ing or superior merit. The intercession of potent 
patrons, services rendered to men in power, 
connexions of blood, and simoniacal practices, 
were, generally speaking, the steps to prefer- 
ment j and, what was still more deplorable, their 
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CENT, promotion was sometimes owing to their vices. 

X VII. Their lives were such, as might be expected from 

PAH i- 1 . persons who had risen in the church by such un- 
seemly means; for had they been obliged, by 
their profession, to give public examples of those 
vices which the holy laws of the Gospel so 
solemnly and expressly condemn, instead of exhi- 
biting patterns of sanctity and virtue to their 
flock, they could not have conducted themselves 
otherwise than they did [^3* Some indeed there 
were, who, sensible of the obligations of their 
profession, displayed a truly Christian zeal, in 
administering useful instniction, and exhibiting 
pious examples to their flock, and exerted their 
utmost vigour and activity, in opposing the vices 
of the sacred order in particular, and the licen- 
tiousness of the times in general. But these rare 
patrons of virtue and piety were either ruined by 
the resentment and stratagems of their envious 
and exasperated brethren, or were left in ob- 
scurity, without that encouragement and sup- 
port that were requisite to enable them to execute 
effectually their pious and laudable purposes. 
The same treatment fell to the lot of those 
among the lower order of the clei^y who endea- 
voured to maintain the cause of truth and virtue. 
But the number of suffereis in this noble cause 
was small, compared with the multitude of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, who wore carried away with the tor- 
rent, instead of opposing it, and whose lives were 
spent in scenes of pleasure, or in the anxiety and 
toils of avarice and ambition. While we acknow- 
ledge, that, among the bishops and inferior clei^, 


C*3 Tl**’ reader may nee these disagreeable accounts of the 
corruptions of the clergy confirmed by a great number of unex- 
ceptionable testimonies, drawn from the writings of the most 
eminent doctors of the Romish church, in the Memoires de Port 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 308. 
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there were several exceptions from that general cent. 
prevalence of immorality and licentiousness with 
which the sacred order was chargeable ; it is also 
incumbent upon us to do justice to the merit of 
some of the Roman pontiffs, in this century, who 
used their most zealous endeavours to reform the 
manners of the clergy, or, at least, to oblige them 
to observe the rules of external decency in tlieir 
conduct and conversation. It is however matter 
of surprise, that these pontiffs did not perceive 
the unsurmountable obstacles to the success of 
their counsels, and the fruits of their wise and 
salutary edicts, that arose from the internal con- 
stitution of the Romish • church, and the very 
nature of the papal government. For were the 
Roman pontiffs even divinely inspired, and really 
infallible, yet unless this inspiration and infalli- 
bility were attended with a miraculous power, and 
with the supernatural privilege of being present in 
many places at the same time, it is not conceiv- 
able how they should ever entertain a notion of 
the possibility of restoring or maintaining order, 
or good morals, among that prodigious multitude 
of persons of all classes and character that are 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

XXV. Though ll' j monks, in several plaecs, Tiiestat«of 
behaved with much more circumspection and dc- ‘i*® 
cency than m former times, yet they had every 
where departed, in a great measure, from the 
spirit of their foundei's, and the primitive laws of 
their respective institutions. About the com- 
mencement of this century, their convents and 
colleges niade a most wretched and deplorable 
figure, as we learn from the accounts of th^ wisest 
and most learned, even of their own writers. But 
we find further on, several attempts made to re- 
move this disorder. Tlie firat were made by some 
'vise and pious Benedictines, who, in France, and 
other countries, reformed several monasteiies of 
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CENT, their order, and endeavoured to bring them back, 
xvn. as near as was possible, to the laws and dis- 
pTrt i! cipline of their founder [^3. Their example was 
followed by the monks of Clugni, the Cistertians, . 
the regular canons, the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans [wj. It is from this period that we are to date 
the division of the monastic orders into two general 
classes'; one of these comprehends the Reformed 
monks, who, reclaimed from that licentiousness 
and corruption of manner's that had formerly dis- 
honoured their societies, lead more strict and re- 
gular lives, and discover in their conduct a greater 
regard to- the primitive laws of their order. The 
other is composed of the Un-reformed orders, who, 
forgetting the spirit of their founders, and the 
rules of their institute, spend their days in ease 
and pleasure, and have no taste for the austerities 
and hardships of the monastic life. The latter 
class is by far the most numerous ; and the great- 
est part, even of the Reformed monks, do not 
only come short of that purity of manners which 
their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually 


[f] Le Bceuf, Memoires mv niiatoire d'Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 
513* where there is an account of the first reforms made in the 
convents during this century.— Sec Marteue’s Voyage Litteraire 
de deux Benedlctins, par. II. p. 97. 

[u] There is, an account of all the convents reformed in 
this century, in Helypt s Histoire des Ordres, tom. v. vi. vii. to 
which, however, several interesting circumstances may be a<fded, 
by consulting other writers. The Reform of the Monks of 
Clugni is amply described by the Benedictines, in the Gallia 
Christiana, tom. vii. p. 544. The same authors speak of the 
Reform of the Regular Canons of St. Augustin, tom. vii. p. 
778. 787. 790. — For an account of that of the Cistercians, 
see Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 121.— Voyage Lit-> 
teraire de deux Benedictios, tom. i. p. 7, 8. tom. ii. p. 133. 
229. 269. 303. 'fhe Cistercians were no sooner reformed them- 
selves, than they used their most aealous endeavoiii*s for the 
reformation of their whole society (t. e, of the Benedictine 
order), but in vain. See Meaupou, Vie de TAbbe de la Trappe> 
tom. i. p. 192. 
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and imperceptibly relapsing into their former in- cent. 
dolence and disorder. 

XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a par- i. 
ticule:r degree of attention is due to certain Bene- 
dictine societies, or congregations, who surpass all 
the other monastic orders, both in the excellence Feg»‘ion of 
and utility of their rules and constitution, and in 
the zeal and perseverance with which they adhere 
to them. The most famous of these societies is 
the Congregation of St. Maur [w], which was 
founded in the year 1620, by the express order of 
Gregory XV. and was enriched by Urban VIII. 
in the year I627, with several donations and 
privileges. It does not indeed appear, that even 
this society adheres strictly to the spirit and 
maxims of Benedict, whose name it beam, nor is 
it beyond the reach oi censure in other respects j 
but these imperfections are compensated by the 
great number excellent rules and institutions 
that are observed in it, and by the regular lives 
and learned labours of its members. For in this 
congregation there is a select number of persons, 
who are distinguished by their genius and talents, 
set apart for the study of sacred and profane 
literature, and more especially of history and 
antiquities ^ and this learned part of the society 


[w] See tbe Gallia Chri«»^iana Nova, an admirable work, 
composed by the Congre^tiou of St. Maur, tom. vii. p. 474. — 
Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, tom. vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. The 
lettera patent of Pope Gregory XV. by which the establishment 
of this famous congregation was approved and confirmed, were 
criticised with great severity and rigoui* by J^aunoy, that for- 
midable scourge of all the monastic orders, in his Examen 
Privil. S. German!, tom. iii. p, i. opp. p. 303. ' The same au- 
thor gives an account of the dissensions that arose in this con- 
gregation immediately after its establishment; but an account 
which savours too much of that partiality that lie was chargeable 
with, whenever he treated of monastic afiairs: see his Assert. 
Inquisit, in PriVil. S. Medardi, p. i. cap. Ixxvi. p. 227. tom, iii. 
opp. p. 2. 
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CENT, is funiislied with aii the means and materials of 
knowledge in a rich abundance, and with every 
rTin i. thing that can tend to facilitate their labours and 
V j- render them successful [a;] . It must be abundantly 


[jc] Tlie BenedictiiiCA celebrate, in pompous terms, tlic ex- 
ploits of this congregation in general, and more especially their 
zealous and successful labours in restoring order, discipline, and 
virtue, in a great number of monasteries, which were falling 
into ruin through the indolence and corruption of their licentious 
members; see the Voyage de deux lleligieux Benedictins de 
la Congregation de S. Maur, tom. i. p. 16. tom. ii. p. 47- This 
eulogy, though perhaps exaggerated, is not entirely uninerited ; 
and there is no doubt hut the Benedictines have contributed 
much to restore the credit of the monastic orders. There are, 
neveitheless, several classes of ecclesiastics in the Itoraish 
church, who are no well-wishei*s to this learned congregation, 
though their dislike he founded on different r(»asons. In the 
first class, wc may place a certain number of ambitious prelates, 
whose artful purposes have been disappointed by this ingenious 
fraternity; for the monks of St. Maur, having turned their 
principal study towards ancient history and antiquities of every 
kind, and being perfectly acquainted with ancient records, 
diplomas, and cliarters, are thus peculiarly qualified to maintain 
their possessions, their jurisdictions, and privileges, against the 
litigious pretensions of the bishops, and have, in fact, maintained 
them with more success than their order could do in former 
times, when destitute of learning, or hut ill furnished willi the 
knowledge of ancient history. The Jesuits form the second 
class of adverearies, with whom tliis leurned congregation luw 
been obliged to struggle ; for lustre and reputation being 

considerably eclipsed by the numerous and admirable productions 
of these Benedictines, they have used their utmost endeavours 
to sink, or at least to diminish, the credit of such formidable 
rivals. See Simon, I^ettres Choisien, tom. iv. p. 36. 45. These 
Benedictines have a third set of enemies, who are instigated 
hy superstition ; and it is not improbable that this superstition 
may be accotnpanie<l with a certain mixture of envy. T<i 
understand this fully, it must he observed, that the learned 
monks, of whom we are now speaking, have substituted an 
assiduous application to the culture of philology and literature, 
in the place of that bodily and manual labour which the rule 
of St. Benedict prescribes to his followers. The ‘ more robust; 
healthy, and vigorous monks, are obliged to employ a certriin 
portion of the day in working with their hands; while those 
of a weaker constitution, and superior genius^ are allowed to 
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known, to those who have any acquaintance with cent. 
the history and progress of leaining in Europe, 
what signal advantages the republic of letters 
has derived from the establishment of this famous 
Congregation, whose numerous and admirable 
productions have cast a great light upon all the 
various branches of philology and belles lettvea, 
and whose' researches have taken in the whole 
circle of scienv.e, philosophy excepted [y]. 

exchange bodily for mental labour, and instead of cultivating 
the lands or gardens of the convent, to spend their days in 
the pursuit of knowledge, both human and divine. The lazy 
monks envy this bodily repose ; and the superstitious and 
fanatical < aes, who an* vehemently prejudiced in favour of 
the ancient monastic disiipline, behold, with contem]>t, these 
learned researches as un>»ecoming the monastic character, 
since they tend to divert the mind from divine contemplation. 

This superstitious and absurd opinion was maintained, with 
peculiar warmth n d vehemence, by Armand John Bouthe- 
jier de Ranee, abbot of La Trappe, in bis book Des Devoirs 
Monastiques ; upon which the Benedictines employed Ma- 
hillon, the most learned of their fraternity, to defend their 
cause, and to expose the reveries of the abbot in their proper 
colours. This he did with remarkable success, in his famous 
book, De Studiis Monasticis, which was first published in 
8vo, at Paris, in the year 1691, passed afterwards through 
several editions, and was translated into different langnages. 

Hence arose tha^ celebrated question, w^hich was lung debated 
with gi*eat warmth and t.iiiniosily in France, viz. “ How far 
a monk may, consistently v\l'h his character, apply hinist'lf 
to the study of literature?” There is an elegant and interest- 
ing history of this contrerersy given by Vincent Thuillier, a 
most (earned monk of the congregsition of St. INfaiir; see the 
Opera Posthuma Mabillnnii et Ruinartii, torn. i. p. 365 — 435. 

(^y] The curious reader will find an account of the authors 
and learned productions with which the congregation of St. 

Maur has enriched the republic of letters, in Ph. le Cerfs 
Bihliotlieque Historique et Critique des Auteurs de la Con- 
gregation de St. Maur, published at the Hague, in 8vo. in 
1726 ; and also in Bernard Fez's Bibliotheca Benedictino- 
Mauriana, published in 8vo. at Augsburg, in 1716. — These 
Benedictines still maintain their literary fame by the frequent 
publication of learned and laborious productions in all the 
▼arious branches of sacred and profane iiiciature. 
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CENT. XXVII. Though these pious attempts to re- 
n monasteries were not entirely unsuccess^ 

PART i. the effects they produced, even in those 
places where they had succeeded most, came 
far short of that perfection of austerity that had 
seized the imaginations of a set of persons, whose 
number is considemble in the Romish church, 
though their credit be small, and their severity be 
generally looked upon as excessive and disgusting. 
These rigid censors having always in their eye 
the ancient discipline of the monastic orders, 
and bent on reducing the modem convents to 
that austere discipline, looked upon the changes 
above-mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They 
considered a monk as a person obliged, by the 
sanctity of his profession, to spend his whole days 
in prayers, tears, contemplation, and silence ; in 
the perusal of holy books, and the hardships of 
bodily labour; nay, they went so far as to 
ntaintain, that all other designs, and all other 
occupations, however laudable and excellent in 
themselves, were entirely foreign from the mo- 
nastic vocation, and, on that account, vain and 
sinful in persons of that order. This severe plan 
of monastic discipline was recommended by several 
persons, whose obscurity put it out of their power 
to influence many in its behalf; but it was also 
adopted by the Jansenists, who reduced it to prac- 
tice in certain places \z\ and in none with more 
success and reputation than in the female convent 


See the Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. ii. p. 60 J, 602. 
Martin Barcos, the moat celebrated .Tanseniat of this century, 
introduced this auatere . rule of discipline into the monastery 
of St. Cyran, of which he was abbot. See the Gallia Chris- 
tiana, tom. ii. p. 132.— Moleoii) Voyages Litiirgiques, p. 
1 3.i. But after the death of this famous abbot, the monks of 
his cloister rela]>sc(l into their former disorder, and resumed 
their former manners. See Voyage de deux Behedictin*, 
tom. i. p. i. p. 18. 
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of Port-Royal, where it has subsisted from the year 
1618 until our time [a]. These steps of the Jan- 
senists excited a spirit of emulation, and several 
monasteries exerted themselves in the imitation of 
this austere model ; hut they were all surpassed 
by the famous Bouthillicr de Ranee, abbot de la 
Trappe [li], who, with the 'most ardent zeal and 
indefatigable labour, attended with uncommon 
success, introduced iido his monastery this disci- 
pline, in all its austere and shocking perfection. 
This abbot, so illustrious by his birth, and so 
remarkable for bis extraordinary devotion, was 
so happy as to vindicate his fraternity from the 
chai'ge of excessive superstition, which the Jan- 


{d] Helyot, Histoire dea Ordres, tom. v. cliap. xUv. p. 455. 

I^T This illustrious abbot showed very early an ex- 
traordinary genius tho belles lettres. At the age of ten, 
he was. master of several of the Greek and Roman poets, and 
understood Homer perfectly. At the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, he gave an edition of Anacreon, with learned annotations. 
Some writers allege, that he had imbibed the voluptuous spirit 
of that poet, and that his subsequent application to the study 
of theology in the Sorboune did not extinguish it entirely. 
They uiso attribute his conversion to a singular incident. 
They ttdl us, that returning from tin* country, after six weeks ab- 
sence from a lat! / whom b*^ loved passionately (and not in vain), 
he went directly to her cijamber by a back stair, without having 
the patience to make any previous inquiry about her health 
and situation. On opening the door he found the chamber 
illuminated and hung with black ; and, on approaching the bed, 
saw the most hideous spectacle that could be presented to his 
eyes, and the most adapted to mortify passion, inspire horror, 
and engender the gloom of melancholy devotion, in a mind too 
lively and too much agitated to improve this shocking change 
to the purposes of rational piety ; he saw his .fair mistress in 
her shroud — dead of the small pox — all her charms Hed — and 
succeeded by the ghastly lines of death, and the frightful marks 
of that terrible disorder. — From that moment, it is said, our 
abbot retired from the world, repaired to La Trappe, the most 
gloomy, barren, and desolate spot in the whole kingdom of 
France, and there spent the last forty years of his life in per- 
petual acts of the most austere piety. 
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CENT, sonists had drawn upon themselves by the austerity 
of their monastic discipline ; and yet his society 
’ observed the severe and laborious rule of the 
ancient Cistercians, whom they even surpassed in 
abstinence, mortifications, and self-denial. This 
order still subsists, under the denomination of the 
Reformed Bernardins of La Trappe, and has 
several monasteries both in Spain and Italy ; but, 
if credit may be given to the accounts of writci's 
who seem to be well informed, it is degenerating 
gradually from the austere and painful discipline 
of its famous founder fc]. 

New mo- XXVIII. The Romish church, from whose 
crdeM prolific womb all the various forms of superstition 
foumicti. issued forth in an amazing abundance, saw several 
new monastic establishments arise within its bor- 
ders during tliis century. The greatest part of 
them we shall pass over in silence, and confine 
ourselves to the mention of those which have ob- 
tained some degree of fame, or at least made a 
certain noise in the world. 

We begin with the Fathers of the Oratory of the 
Holy Jesus, a famous order, instituted by Cardinal 
Bcriillc, a man of genius and talents, who dis- 

1 )laycd his abilities with such success in the servic<*, 
)oth of state and church, that he was generally 
looked upon as equally qualified for shining in 
these very different spheres. This order, which, 
both in the nature of its loilcs, and in the design 
of its establishment, seems to be in direct opposi- 
tion to that of the Jesuits, was founded in the 
year 1613, has produced a considerable number of 


Mareolier, Vie de I’Abbe de la Trappe, publiabed at 
Paris in 1702, in 4to. and in 1703, in 2 vola. 12ni<i. — Meati- 
j>on, Vie de M. I’Abbe do la Trappe, pubUahed at Paria, in 
2 voIm. 8vo. in 1702.— I'elibien, Dcaoription <le I'Abbayc de 
la Trappe, published at Paris in 1671. — Ilclyot, Histoire dcs 
Ordres. tom. vi. ebap. i. p. 1. 
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persons eminent for their piety, learning, and cent, 
eloquence, and still maintains its reputation in this 
respect. Its members, however, have, on account 
of certain theological productions, been suspected ^ j • 
of introducing new opinions ; and this suspicion 
has not only been raised, but is also industriously 
fomented and propagated by the Jesuits. The 
priests who enter into this society are not obliged 
to renounce th';if property or possessions, but only 
to refuse all ecclesiastical cures or offices to which 
any fixed revenues or honours are annexed, as 
long as they continue membei’s of this frateniity, 
from which they are, however, at liberty to 
retire whenever they think proper [d]. While 
they continue in the order, they are bound to 
perform, with the greatest fidelity and accuracy, 
all the priestly functions, and to turn the whole 
bent of their zeal and industry to one single point, 
even the pi'eparing and qualifying themselves and 
others for discharging them daily with greater 
peiTection, and more abundant fi'uits. If, there- 
fore, we consider this order in the original end of 
its institution, its convents may, not improperly, 
be called the schools of sacerdotal divinity [e]. It 
is neve rtheless to be observed, that in later times, 


6^ [<i] The Fathers or Priests (as they are also called) 
of the oratory, are not, propeiiy speakinp^, religious, or monks, 
being bound by no vows, and their institute being purely eccle- 
siastical or sacerdotal. 

[e] See Habert de Cerisi, Vie du Cardinal Benille, Fon- 
dateur > de TOratoiro de Jesus, published at Paris in 4to. in 
the year 1646. — Morini Vita Antiq. prefixed to his Orien- 
talia, p. 3, 4, 5. 110. — R. Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. ii. 
p. 60. et Bibliothcque Critique (published under the fictitious 
name of St. Jorre) tom. iii. p. 303. 324. 330. For an account 
of the genius and capacity of Berulle, see Baillee, Vie de 
Richer, p. 220 — 342. — Le Vassor, Histoire de Louis XIII. 
tom. iii. p. 397.— Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, tom. viii. 
chap. . X. p. 53«— Gallia Christiana Benedict! nor, tom. vii. 
p. 976, 
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CENT, the Fathers of the Oratory have not confined 
themselves to this single object, but have imper- 
"Trt I. ceptibly extended their original plan, and applied 
themselves to the study of polite literature and 
theology, which they teach with reputation in 
their colleges [/]. 

After these Fathers, the next place is due to 
the Priests of the Missions, an order founded by 
Vincent de Paul (who has obtained, not long ago, 
the honom’s of saintship), and formed into a 
regular congregation, in the year lfi32, by Pope 
Urban VIII. The rule prescribed to this society, 
by its founder, lays its members under the three 
following obligations : First, to purify themselves, 
and to aspire daily to higher degrees of sanctity 
and perfection, by prayer, meditation, the peru- 
sal of pious books, and other devout exercises : 
Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in 
the villages, and, in general, among the country- 
people, in order to instruct them in the principles 
of religion, form them to the practice of piety and 
virtue, accommodate their differences, and admi- 
nister consolation and relief to the sick and indi- 
gent : Thirdly, to inspect and govern the semi- 
naries in which persons designed for holy orders 
receive their education, and to instruct the candi- 
dates for the ministry in the sciences that relate 
to their respective vocations [y]. 

The Priests of the Missions were also intrusted 
with the direction and government of a. Female 
order called Virgins of Love, or Daughters of Cha- 
rity, whose office it was to administer assistance 


IST C/J Fathers of the Oratory will now be obliged, 
in a more particular manner, to extend their plan ; since, by 
the suppression of the Jesuits in France, the education of youth 
is committe<l to them. 

fjr] Abely, Vie de Vincent de Paul, published in 4to. at 
Paris in 1664. — Helyot, loc. cit. tom. vUi. chap. xi. p. 64. — 
Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 998. 
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and relief to indigent persons, who were confined cent. 
to their beds by sickness and infirmity. This 
order was founded by a noble virgin, whose ’ 
name was Louisa le Gras, and received, in the 
year 1660, the approbation of Pope Oement 
IX [//.]. — The Brethren and Sisters of the pious 
and Christian Schools, who are now commonly 
called Pietisti, were formed into a society in the 
year 1678 , bj I'^icholas Barre, and obliged, by their 
engagements, to devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of poor children of both sexes [*]. It would 
be endless to mention all the religious societies 
which rose and fell, were formed by fits of zeal, 
and dissolved by external incidents, or by their 
own internal principles of instability and decay. 

XXIX. If the Company of Jesus, so called, The tociety 
which may be considered as the soul of the papal 
hierarchy, and the main spring that directs its 
motions, had not been invincible, it must have 
sunk under the attacks of those formidable enemies 
that, during the course of this centmy, assailed 
it on all sides and from every quarter. When 
we consider the multitude of the adversaries the 
Jesuits had to encounter, the heinous crimes with 


which 'Ihey were charged, the innumerable affronts 
they received, and the various calamities in which 
they were involved, it must appear astonishing 
that they yet subsist ; and still more so, that 
they enjoy any degree of public esteem, and 
are not, on the contrary, sunk in oblivion, or 
covered with infamy. In France, Holland, Po- 
land, and Italy, they experienced, from time to 
time, the bitter effects of a wai’m and vehement 


QA] GobilloTi, Vie de Madame De Graa, Fondatrice dea 
Fdles de la Charity, published in 12nio. at Paris, in the year 
1676. 

CO' Helyot, Hlstoire den Ordrea, tom. viii. chap. xxx. p. 
233 . 
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CENT, opposition, and wei*e, both in public and private, 
accused of Uie greatest enormities, and charged 

PART i. maintaining pestilential errors and maxims, 
that were equally destructive of the temporal 
and eternal interests of mankind, by their tend- 
ency to extinguish the spirit of true religion, 
and to trouble the order and , peace of civil 
society. The Jansenists, and all who espoused 
their cause, distinguished themselves more espe- 
cially in this opposition. They composed an 
innumerable' multitude of books, in order to 
cover the sons of Loyola with eternal reproach, 
and to expose tiiein to the hatred and sconi 
of the whole universe. Nor were these produc- 
tions mere defamatory libels dictated by malice 
alone, or pompous declamations, destitute of 
arguments and evidence. On the contrary, 
they were attended mth the strongest demonstra- 
tion, being drawn from undeniable facts, and 
confirmed by unexceptionable testimonies [^ 3 . 

An account of this opposition to, and of these contests 
with, tho Jesuits, would furnish matter for many voliiinos; 
since there is scarcely any Roman Catholic country which has 
not been the theatre of violent divisions between tlie sons of 
Loyola, and the magistrates, monks, or doctors, of tho Romish 
church. In these contests, the* Jesuits seemed almost always 
to be vanquished ; and nevertheless, in the issue, they always 
came victorious from the field of controyemy. A Jaiisenist 
writer proposed, some years ago, to collect into one relation 
the accounts of these contests that lie dispersed in a multi* 
tude of books, and to give a complete history of this famous 
order. The first volume of bis work accordingly appeared at 
Utrecht, in the yeai* 1741, was accompanied with a cuiious 
preface, and entitled, Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie 
de Jesus. If we may give cradit to what this author tells, us of 
the voyages he undertook, the dangers and difficulties he en- 
countered, and the number of years he spent in investigating 
the proceedings, and in detecting the frauds and artifices of 
the Jesuits, we must certainly be peraiiaded, that no man could 
be better qualified for composing the history of this insidious 
order. But this good man, returning imprudently into France, 
>va» discovered by his exasperated enemies the Jesuits, and* is 
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Yet all this was far from overturning that fabric 
of profound and insidious policy which the Je- 
suits had raised, under the protection of the 
Koinari pontifts, and the connivance of deluded 
princes and nations. It seemed, on the contrary, 
as if the opposition of such a multitude of enemies 
and accusers had strengthened their interest in- 


salfl to liavo porisliisd miserably by tlieir bands. Hence not 
above a tlilrd part of bis intended work was either pidilished 
or llnishfd for the press. 6^’ Some things may he addeti, 
both by way of correction and illustration, to wliat Dr. Mosheiin 
has lii.re said concerning tliis history of tlm Jesuits and its au- 
thor. In the iirst pliu'c, its nuthor or coiripiler is still alive, 
resides at tie' Hague, passes hy the name of Benard, is supposed 
to be a .lanscnist, and a relation of tbo famous father Quenel, 
whom tin? Jesuits persiM’uietl with such violenct? in France. H<? 
is a native of I ranee, and belonged to the oratory. It is also 
true, tliat he went thither from Holland several years ago ; and 
it was believed, that lie liad fallen a victim to the resentment of 
tin* Jesuits, until his return to the Haguf? ]>roved that report 
false. ISecondly, this liistory is carried no fartlier down than 
the year notwitlistanding th<» express promises and en- 

gagemenls hy whicli tlie author hound himself, four aud twenty 
years ago (in tlie Pr(?race to Ids first volume), to pul»lish tfie 
Avlioh? in a very sliort time, declaring that it was ready for the 
j>re.ss. J'his susjiension is far from being honourable to INlr. 
Benard, who is still living at the Hague, anil consequently at full 
liberty to accoinjjl'sli bis promise. This lias made some suspect, 
tliat tliougii iMr. Benard i.. lOo mucli out of tlie Jesuits’ roach 
to he influenec’d hy their threatc diigs, ho is not, however, too 
far from them to he moved hy the eloquence of their promises, 
or sledfast enough to stand out against the weighty remonstrances 
they may have employed to jirevent tiie further publication of 
his history. It may bo ohsi*rved, thirdly, that the character of 
a traveller, who has studieil the manners ami conduct of the 
.Tesulls ill the most remarkable scenes of their transactions in 
Ibirope, and the other iiarts of the globe, is here assumed by 
Mr. Benard as the most pleasing manner of conveying the ac- 
counts which he compiled in his closet. These accounts do not 
appear to lu' false, though the character of a traveller, assiiiiied 
hy the compil(‘r, he fictitious. It must he allowed, on the con- 
trary, that Mr. Benard has drawn Ids relations from good sources, 
though his style and manner cannot well he jiislilied from the 
charge of acrimony and malignity. 

VUL, V, N 
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CENT, stoad of diminishing it, and added to their afflu- 
ence and prosperity instead of bringing on their 
vAur 'i'. destruction. Amidst the storm that threatened 
V j^-, i tliem with a fatal shipwreck, they directed their 
coui’se with tlie utmost dexterity, tranquillity, and 
prudence. Thus tliey got safe into tlie desired 
harbour, and arose to the very summit of spiritual 
authority in the church of Rome. Avoiding 
rather than repelling the assaults of their enemies, 
opposing for the most part i)aticnce and silence to 
their redoubled insults, they proceeded uniformly 
and stedfastly to their great purpose, and they 
seemed to have attained it. For those very na- 
tions who formerly looked upon a .lesuit as a kind 
of monster, and as a public; pest, commit, at this 
day, some through necessity, some through choice, 
and others through both, a great ])art of their in- 
terests and transactions to the direction of this 
most artful and powerful society [/]. 


[/] It tnay perluips l>c affirmtHl witli trutli, that none of tlie 
Hornan Catliolic nations attacked the Jesuits with more vehe- 
mence and animosity than tlie Frencli ]iav<» done upon si‘V(*ral 
occasions ; and it is certain, tliat the Jesuits in that kin^dolIl 
liave heen, more tlian once, involved in j^reat dilliculties and dis- 
tress. To be convinced of this, the reader lias only to consult 
Du Houlay’s Ilistoria Acadeniiic Parisiensis, tom. vi. p. 

(i4S. (i76. 738. 712. 744. 703. 774. 874. 800. 898. 909. in which 
lie will find an ample arnl accurate account of the resolutions and 
transactions of tlie parliament and university of Paris, and also 
of tin? proceeding's of the people in frcncTal, to the detriment 
of this artful and tlaiijj^erous society. But what was the final 
issue of all these resolutions and transactions, and in what did 
all this opposition end ? I answer, in the exaltation and fi;randeur 
of the Jesuits. They had been banished with ignominy out 
of the kingdom, and were recalled from their exile, and 
honourably r(»stored to their former credit, in the year l(i04, 
under the reign of Henry IV. notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of many pei'sons of tlie highest raidv ami dignity, (who were 
shocked beyond expression at this unaccountably mean and 
ignoble step. See Memoires de Sully (the modern edition 
published at Geneva), tom. v. p. 83. 314. After that period. 
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XXX. All the different branches of literature cknt. 
received, during; this century, in the more po- 
Jished Jtoinan Catholic countries, a new degree of 
lustre and improvement. France, Spain, Italy; 
and the Netherlands, produced several men emi-Ti,o state of 
nentfor their genius, erudition, and actjuaintance loarning in 
with the learned languages. This happy circum-J,f Home', 
stance must r ot, however, bo attributed to the 
labour of the sehuols, or to the methods and pro- 
cedure of public education ; t'or the old, dry, 
pevjdexing, inelogatit, scholastic method of in- 
struction prevailed then, and indeed still takes 
place in both the higher and low er seminaries of 
learning; and it is the pt^culiar tendeiny of this 
method to damp genius, to depi-ess, inslead of 
exciting and cncourajfing, the generous efforts of 
the mind towards tl'.e pursuit of truth, and to 
load the memory with a multitude of insignificant 
w'ords and useless disrinctioiis. It Avas beyond 
the bordei's of these pedantic seminaries, that 
genius was encouraged, and directed by great and 
eminent patrons of science, u'ho opened new paths 
to the attainment of solid learning, and presente<l 
the st^iences under a new and (uigaging aspect to 
the Studious youth. It must be observed hei'e, in 
jtistiee to the French, that they bore a distin- 
guished part in this ’Iterary reformation. — Excited 
by their native force of genius, and animated by 
the encouragement that learning and learned men 
received from the inunificem'e of Lewis XIV\ 
they cultivated with success almost all the various 
branches of literature, and, rejecting the barba- 
rous jargon of the schools, exhibited learning 


tlicy niovptl the main-springs of govpminont botli in cliurch and 
statp, and still rontinifc to sit, thongii invislhly, at the helm of 
both, The reader must again be advertised, that this note 

was written by Dr. Mosheini sonn* years before the suppression 
of the soeiety of tiie .lesuits in I'ltince. 
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CENT, inider an elegant and alluring form, and lli<‘r(‘l»y 
inultiplical the lunniier of its votaries e:i<l |»:i- 
' trons [?«.]. It is \velt lanovn how nnieli iiie «‘X- 
ample and lahoui’s of this polite nation eontrihiited 
to deliver other countries from tlu' yoke of scho- 
lastic l)ondag('. 

T!ie state of XXXI. 'I'lxi Aristotelians of this <;entury wei e 
phiion'piiy. of intricate dialeeticians, who had the name 
of the Stagirite always in their months, without 
the least ])ortion of liis giuiius, or any tolerahle 
knowledg(i <*f his systi'iu ; and they mainlained 
their empire in the s<;hoo!s, iiolwithsianding the 
attempts that had been made 1o diminish Iheir 
ere<lit. It was hmg hefon; ihe court of Home, 
M'hieh beheld with terror whatevc'r bore tlu; 
smallest aspc'ct of novelty, <.‘on!d thi»d< of consent- 
ing to the iritrodueliou of a more rational jdiiloso.. 
phy, or jiormit the modern discoveries in that 
noble seifMice to he CNplain.ed with freedom in (he 
]mhlic seminaries of learning. 'I’his appears sufH- 
eienlly from the fate of (odilei, the famous ma- 
theinatieian of Florence, who was cast into prison 
by the court of irnjnisilion, for adopting the sen- 
timents of Copernicus, in rolalion to the consti- 
tution of the solar system. It is true, indeed, 
that Des Cartes and Cassendi [«. ], the OJio by his 
innv philosophy, and i.iie other by his admirable 
writings, gave a mortal wound to tluj P<u'ipatcti(!s, 
and excited a spirit of liberty and (‘undation tliat 
changed the face of sei<‘nce in France. It was 
under the auspicious innucnco of these adventur- 
ous guides, that several eminent men of that nation 

[»/] For an ainiiln arciiuiil of tliis tnatti-r. \’olliiirc‘'.s 
Sioclt! d(! Louis XIV. and more osjX’i’ially tlio cliajitt'i-s in tlio 
siM-ond volunii^ rclativ** to the arts and 

[[y/] Seo (irassfiiidi 1'iXi‘rcitationos I’aradoXcO advnrsus Arist<i- 
tplfo.s. OpiMMini, tom. iii. Tliis subtle and jiidi<-ioiis work 
i*ontribijtt‘d, perliafis, more than any thine;* olsr, to hurt tlu* 
tuuse, and ruin the credit, t»r the Peripatetics. 
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I'lMiudomul ;i i' frii'xrd uitd iiot ■ .••i-i; wilds o( cknt. 
Ilie }diilosor* ' t!::!' w;is luiiglit !»v liic modern 
Avisloteliutt N!:i( llirowing olV lin‘ >.!i;ic!-;les of 
more uut^iorifA. iiiuod to <>ol!^ldt llio of 

reason anS expo? iciioo, in the study of na Inn and 
ill llio iru' 'jii^atiou of Iruth. Amonj; the-. (><'!! 

V(>rts 1.0 true jdiilosojdi}', several Jesuits, ami \ t d! 
peater numh.. r '•!’ Jaiiseni ls ami Priests oi tin 
Oratory, distiii'.iiished ilii'nisolves ; ami, aeeoni 
iuiily, we find in this list the respedahle names ot 
Malebranche, Arnaiihl, Lami, .\ieoje, l*a,.'.i':d, 
who ae(|uired immortal tame I'V ilhistratiia- .md 
improvinif the doelrioe ot‘ tfe. ( aiO s am; .< 
eonmiodadii'^ it I lit.' •,>(l)■ja!.■^e- .>• l!;;!.. a lit’-j; 

'j'lie mode: tv, eireme. !>eel.i.i:i, :iad 'I .•.tlidHsiee 
oft tassendi, who eoi.iesx'd t!i. seanly im asui'eot 
his knowledge, and nrmeiided to no other meril 
than that of pointliig- out a rational method ot 
arriving at truth, w liih* others hoasti'd that they 
had already found it out, nmdered him disa<j:ree 
able in I’ranee. The ardent < iiriosily, tbef<‘i'> oMr, 
preeipilation, and imj)alien<;e oi tbal 'iudy jicojde, 
eould not bear the slow am! . .ninou- method of 
proeeeding that was reeomim'iah'd hy the eool 
wisdom of this jirudeut im|uirer. They wanted to 
get at the summit of I'hilesopliy, without eiimh 
ing th<‘ steps that lead to it. 


fe] riicv<! i'roiil. ii'iMi wt'M . v> i-y ili l>y tln' 

M'l ixcoiui! of tii.'ii l.'iii:!. .! ;:iiii (‘vci'llcill liiliiMir>; 

Tlii-y ttiM’r aci l>y tln'M' -i iioia'-lifs of 

i'lijinri'd Mtiti-ssiit »i\' rjiiluT I fttrcloiiiti, who 

was really iniDMt ated wiili l.ti-j ‘ il.aiiiyhts In; had takeit 
h’oni the imidtly hMiiildiiis of u' and scholastit* .seit'iict*. 

‘See his Ailiei Detepli, in hi'^ l*te.tln!:n. p. 1. and — 

it. is ea‘<y lo ptnrt'ive tin' n'tisttjis td all tliis roM*nrnu*nl ; >iiii*e thu 
rartesiaii sysltniu whirh :iinn*d at restoriii*^ tln^ authority ot rc«i- 
and tin* lii.;ht. of tnn* iihilo.-'Ophy. was hy no nn*a7H so proper 
t<» dt‘lV*n(l tin* |ni‘ten.'<ions of Ilona* an<I the muse i>f popi'ry as thw 
and inirieatt* jaiu’on of ihe IViijiateiir^. 
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CENT. Towards the conclasion of this century, many 
eminent men in Italy and in other countries, 
pTri " followed the example of the French, in throwing 
v,„.^^ofF the yoke of the Peripatetics, and venturing 
into the paths that were newly opened for the 
investigation of truth. This desertion of the old 
philosophy was at drst attended with that timo> 
roiisness and secresy that arose ft’om apprehensions 
of the displeasure and resentment of the court of 
Rome; but, as soon as it M'as known that the 
Roman pontiffs beheld with less indignation and 
jealousy the new discoveries in metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosophy, then the deserters 
broke their chains with greater confidence, and 
proceeded with greater freedom and boldness in 
the pursuit of truth. 

The respeo XXXII. After this general account of the state 
tWemeritofQf learning in the Roman Catholic countries, it 
nedictines, Will not be improper to point out, in a more par- 
ticular manner, those of the Romish writers, who 
and Janse- contributed most to the propagation and improvc- 
””*V“*'ment both of sacred and profane erudition during 
of sacred the course of this century. The Jesuits were, for 
Uteraturr*®'' tinac* Mot onl]^ possessed of an undisputed 
pre-eminenee in this respect, but were, moreover, 
considered as almost the sole fountains of universal 
knowledge, and the only religious order that made 
any figure in the literary world. And it must 
be confessed by all, who are not misled by want 
of candour or of proper information, that this 
famous society, was adorned by. many persons of 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of 
Petau, Sirmond, Poussiiies, Labbe, and Abram, 
will live as long as letters shall be held in honour ; 
and even that of Hardouin, notwithstanding 
the singularity of bis disordered fancy, and the 
extravagance of many of his opinions, will escape 
oblivion. » * 
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It is at the same time to be. observed, that the 
literary gloiy of the Jesuits suffered a remarkable 
eclipse, during the course of this century, from 
the growing lustre of the Benedictine order, and 
more especially of the Congregation of St. Maur. 
The Jesuits were perpetually boasting of the 
eminent ment and lustre of their society on the 
one hand, and exposing, on the other, to public 
contempt, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
Benedictines, who, indeed, formerly made a very 
different figure from what they do at present. 
Their view in this was to form a plausible pretext 
for invading the rights of the latter, and engross- 
ing their ample revenues and possessions ; but the 
Benedictines resolved to disconcert this insidious 
project, to wipe off the reproach of ignorance that 
had heretofore been cast upon them with too 
much justice, and to disappoint the rapacious 
avidity of their enemies, and rob them of their 
l>retexts. For this purpose they not only erected 
schools in their monasteries, for the instruction 
of youth in the various branches of learning and 
science, but also employed such of their select 
members, as were distinguished by their erudition 
and genius, in composing a variety of learned 
productions, that were likely to survive the 
waste of time, adapted to vindicate the honour 
of the fraternity, and to reduce its enemies to 
silence. This important task has been executed, 
with incredible ability and success, by Mabillon, 
D’Achery, Massuct, Tluinait, Beaugendi’c, Gar- 
nier, De la Rue, Martcne, MOntfaucon, and other 
eminent men of that learned order. It is to 
these Benedictines that we are indebted for the 
best editions of the Greek and Latin fathers ; for 
the discovery of many curious records and an- 
cient documents, that throw a new light upon the 
history of remote ages, and upon the antiquities 
of various countries; for the best accounts of 
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CENT, ancient ti'ansactions, whether ecclesiastical or 
XVII. political, and of the manners and customs of the 
FAKT I. times ; for the improvement of chrono- 

-» logy, and the other branches of literature. In 
all these parts of philology and belles lettres, the 
religious order now under consideration has shone 
Avith a distinguished lustre, and given specimens 
of their knowledge, discernment, and industry, 
that are worthy of being transmitted to the latest 
posterity. It would be perhaps difficult to assign 
a reason for that visible decline of learning among 
the Jesuits, that commenced precisely at that 
very period when the Benedictines began to 
make this eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. The fact, however, is undeniable; and 
the Jesuits have long been at a loss to produce 
any one or more of their members who arc quali- 
fied to dispute the pre-eminence, or even to claim 
an equality, with the Benedictines. The latter 
still continue to shine in the various branches of 
philology, and, almost every year, enrich the 
literaiy world with productions that furnish 
abundant proofs of their learning and industry ; 
whereas, if we except a single work, published by 
the Jesuits of Antwerp, many years have passed 
since the sons of Loyola have given any satis- 
factory proofs of their boasted learning, or-added 
to the mass of. literature any work worthy to be 
compared with the labours of the followers of 
Benedict. 

These learned monks excited the emulation of 
the Priests of the Oratory, whose efforts to 
resemble them were far from being destitute of 
success. Several members of this latter order 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
proficiency in various- branches both of sacred and 
proftine literature. This, to mention no more 
examples, appears sufficiently from the writings 
of Morin, Thomassin, and Simon, and from that 
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admirable work of Charles de Cointe, entitled, cent. 
The Ecclesiastical Annals of France. The Jan- ^ 
senists also deserve a place in the list of those yart i 
who cultivated letters with industry and success. 

Many of their productions abound with cmdition, 
and several of them excel both in elegance of 
style and precision of method ; and it may he 
said, in general, that their writings wore eminently 
serviceable in the instruction of youth, and also 
proper to contribute to the progress of learning 
among persons of riper years. The writings of 
those who composed the community of Port- 
Royal [/>], the works of Tillemont, Amauld, 

Nicole, Pascal, and Lancelot, with many other 
elegant and useful productions of persons of this 
class, were undoubtedly an ornament to French 
literature during this century. The other religi- 
ous societies, the higher and lower orders of the 
clergy, had also among them men of learning and 
genius, that refleeted a lustre upon the respective 
classes to which they belonged. Nor ought this 
to be a matter of admiration ; since nothing is 
more natural than that, in an immense multitude 
of monks and clei^y, all possessed of abundant 
leisure for study, and of the best opportunities of 
improvement, there should be some who, unwilling 
to hide or throw away such a precious talent, 
would employ with success this leisure and these 
opportunities in the culture of the sciences. It 
is nevertheless certain, that the eminent hicn who 
were to be tbund beyond the limits of the four 


[j»] Mcflsifturs de Port-Royal was a general denomination 
which comprehended all the Jansenist writers, but was however 
applied, in a more confined and particular sense, to those Janse- 
i*i.st8 who passed their days in pious exercises and literary pur- 
suits ill the retreat of Port-Royal, a mansion situated at a little 
distance from Pari.s. It is well known, that several writers of 
superior genius, extensive learning, and uncoininou eloquence, 
icaitied in this sanctuary of letters. 
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classes already mentioned [g^], were few in num- 
ber, comparatively speaking, arid scarcely exceed- 
ed the list that any one of these classes was able 
to furnish. 

XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church of 
Rome can produce a long list of writers that have 
arisen in its bosom, and acquired a shining and 
permanent reputation, by their learned produc- 
tions. At the head of the eminent authors which 
we find among the monastic orders and the 
regular clergy, must be placed the cardinals 
Baronius and Bellarmine, who have obtained an 
immortal name in their church, the one by his 
laborious Annals, and the other by his books of 
controversy. The other wi-iters that belong to 
this class, are — Serrarius, Fevardentius, Posse vin, 
Grctser, Combefis, Natalis Alexander, Bccan, 
Sirmond, Petau, Poussines, Cellot, Caussin, 
Morin, Renaud, Fra-Paolo, Pallavicini, Labbe, 
Maimburg, Thomassin, Sfondrat, Aguirre, Henry 
Norris, D’Achery, Mabillon, Hardouin, Simon, 
Ruinart, Montfaucon, Galloni, Scacchi, Corne- 
lius a Lapide, Bonfrere, Menard, Seguenot, Ber- 
nard, Larny, Holland, Henschen, Papebroch, 
and others. 

The principal authors among the secular clergy, 
who are neither bound by vows, nor attached to 
any peculiar community and rules of discipline, 
were. Perron, Estius, Launoy, Albaspinseus, 
Petrus dc Marca, Richlieu, Holstenius, Baluze, 
Bona, Huet, Bossuot, Fenelon, Godeau, Tillc- 
mont, Thiers, Du Pin, Leo Allatius, Zaccagni, 
Cotelier, Filesac, Visconti, &c. [r]. This list 


([73 The Jesuits, Benedictines, Priests of tlie Oratory, and 
afiinHHiiists. 

* particular account of the respective merit of the 

writers hero ineritionecl, see, among other literary historians, 
Du Pin's liistoire des Ecrivains Ecclesiastiques, tom. xviij 
xviii, xix. 
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might be considerably augmented by adding cent. 
to it those writers among the laity who distin- 
guished themselves by their theological or literary , * 
productions. 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of thej^edoc. 
religious system of the Ilomish church duringtnneof th« 
this century, both with respect to articles of faith ^uu 
and rules of praotice, we shall find that, instead more cor- 
of being improved by being brought somewhat 
nearer to that perfect model of doctrine and morals ceding 
that is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptui’es, 
it had contracted new degrees of corruption and 
degeneracy in most places, partly by the negli- 
gence of the Roman pontiflFs, and partly by the 
dangerous maxims and influence of the Jesuits. 

This is not only the observation of those who have 
renounced the Romish communion, and in the 
despotic style of that church are called heretics ; 
it is the complaint of the wisest and worthiest 
part of that communion, of all its members who 
have a zeal for the advancement of true Christian 
knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romish religion, 
it is said, and not without foundation, to have 
suffered extremely in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who, under the connivance, nay sometimes by the 
immediate assistance, of the Roman pontiffs, have 
perverted and corrupted such of the fundamaital 
doctrines, of Christianity as were left entire by the 
council of Trent. There are not wanting proofs 
suffleient to support this chaige ; inasmuch as the 
subtile and insidious fathers have manifestly en- 
deavoured to diminish the authority and import- 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
power of human nature, changed the sentiments 
of many with respect to the necessity and efficacy 
of divine grace, represented the mediation and 
sufferings of Christ as less powerful and merito^ 
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CKNT. rious than they are said to bo in the sacred m’it- 
ings, turned the Roman pontiff into a teiTestrial 

pTrt i. deity, and put him almost upon an equal footing 
with the Divine Saviour j and, finally rendered, 
us far as in them lies, the truth of the Christian 
religion dubious, by . their fallacious reasonings, 
and their subtile hut pernicious sophistry. The 
testimonies bi'ought to support these accusations 
by men of weight and merit, particularly among 
the Janscnists, are of very great authority, and it 
is extremely difficult to refuse our assent to them, 
wlien they are impartially examined ; but, on the 
other hand, it may be easily proved, that the 
Jesuits, instead of inventing these pernicious 
doctrines, did no more, in reality, than propagate 
them as they found them in that ancient form of 
the Romish I’eligion that preceded the Reforma- . 
tion, and was directly calculated to raise the 
authority of the Pope, and the power and prero- 
gatives of the Romish church to the very highest 
pitch of despotic grandeur. To inculcate this 
form of doctrine w'as the direct vocation of the 
Jesuits, who were to derive all their credit, opu- 
lence, and influence, from their being considered 
as the main support of the papacy, and the pecu- 
liar favourites of the Roman pontiffs. If the 
ultimate end and purpose of these pontiffs were 
to render the church more pure and holy, and 
to bring it as near as possible to the resemblance 
of its divine founder, and if this were the com- 
mission they gave to their favourite emissaries and 
doctors, then the Jesuits would be at liberty to 
preach a very diffei’ent doctrine from what they 
now inculcate. But that liberty cannot be granted 
to them as long as their principal orders from 
the papal tlirone are, to use all their diligence and 
industry, to the end that the pontiffs may hold 
\vhat they have acquired, and recover what they 
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have lost ; and that the bishops and ministers of cent. 
the Romish church may daily see their opulence 
increase, and the limits of their authority ex- 
tended aiid enlarged. The chief crime then of 
the Jesuits is really this, that they have explained, 
with more openness and pei'spicuity, those points 
which the leading managers in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or slightly men- 
tioned, that they might not shock the friends of 
true religion, who composed a part of that famous 
assembly. And here we see the true reason why 
the Roman pontiffs, notwithstanding the ardent 
solicitations and rcmonsti'ances that have been 
employed to arm their just severity against the 
Jesuits, have always maintained that artful order, 
and have been so deaf to the accusations of their 
adversaries, that no entreaties have been able to 
persuade them to condemn their religious princi- 
ples and tenets, however en'oneous in their nature, 
and pernicious in their effects. On the contrary, 
the court of Rome has always opposed, either in a 
public or clandestine manner, all the vigorous 
measures that have been used to procure the con- 
demnation and suppression of the doctrine of tlie 
Loyolitesj and the Roman pontiffs have con- 
stantly treated all such attempts as the projects 
of rash and imprudent men, who, through invo- 
luntary ignorance, or obstinate prejudice, were 
blind to the true interests of the church. 

XXXV. In the sphere of morals, the Jesuits xho foun. 
made still more dreadful and atrocious inroads 
than in that of religion. Did we affirm that they upped 
have perverted and corrupted almost all the van- 
ous branches and precepts of morality, we should 
not express sufficiently the pernicious tendency 
of their maxims. Wore we to go still further, 
and maintain, that they have sapped and destroyed 
its very foundations, we should maintain no more 
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CENT, than what innumerable writers of the Romish 
^vii. church abundantly testify, and what many of the 
pTrt I illustrious communities of that church pub- 
lifily lament. Those who bring this dreadful 
charge against the sons of Loyola have taken 
abundant precautions to vindicate themselves 
against the reproach of calumny in this matter. 
They have published several maxims, inconsistent 
with all regard for virtue and even decency, which 
they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
order, and more especially from the numerous 
productions of its Casuists. They observe, more 
particularly, that the whole society adopts and 
inculcates the following maxims : 

“ That pereons truly wicked and void of the 
love of God, may expect to obtain eternal life in 
heaven, provided that they be impressed with a 
fear of the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous crimes through the dread of future 
punishment : 

“ That those persons may transgress with safe- 
ty, who have a probable reason for transgressing, 
i. e. any plausible argument or authority in favour 
of the sin they are inclined to commit [s] : 


[5] Tins is one of the most corrupt and most dangerous 
maxims of the Jesuits. On the one hand> they have among 
them doctors of different characters and different principles, that 
thus they may render their society recominendable in the eyes 
of all sorts of persons, the licentious as well as the austere. On 
the other, they maintain, that an opinion or practice, recom- 
mended by any one doctor, becomes thereby probable, as it is 
not to be supposed, that a learned divine would adopt an opinion, 
or recommend a practice, in favour of which no considerable rea- 
son could be alleged. — But here lies the poison : this probable 
opinion or practice may be followed, say the Jesuits, even when 
the contrary is still more probable, nay, when it is sure, because, 
though the man err, he em under the authority of an eminent 
doctor. Thus Escobar aihrms, that a judge may decide in fa- 
vour of that side of a question that is the least probable, and 
even i^inst his own opinion, if he be supported by any tolerable 
authority. See Lettres Provinciales, Lettre viii. 
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“ That actions intrinsically evih and directly 
contrary to the divine laws, may be innocently 
performed by those who have no such power 
over their own minds, as to join, even idcdly, a 
good end to this wicked action, or (to speak in 
the style of the Jesuits) who are capable of direct- 
ing their intention aright [^^3 * 

If That philosophical sin is of a very light and 
trivial nature, and does not deserve the pains of 
hell : — (By philosophical sin the Jesuits mean an 
action contrary to the dictates of nature and 
right reason, done by a person who is ignorant 
of the written law of Go«l, or doubtful [m] of its 
true meaning) : 


<Sr [^] For example, an ecclesiastic wlio buys a benefice, 
in order to direct liis intention aright, must, by a powerful 
act of abstraction, turn away liis thoughts from the crime 
of simony, which he is committing, to some lawful purpose, 
such as that of acquiring an ample subsistence, or that of 
doing good hy instructing the ignorant. Thus again, a man 
who runs his neighbour through the body in a duel, on account 
of a trivial affront, to render his action lawful, has only to 
turn his thoughts from the principle of vengeance, to the more 
decent principles of honour, and the murder he commits will, 
hy the magic power of Jesuitical morality, be converted into 
an innocent action. There is no crime, no enormity, to which 
this abominable maxim may not be exteuded. ** A famous 
Jesuit has declared, that a son may wish for the d(?ath of his 
father, and even rejoice at it when it airives, provided that this 
w^'sh docs not arise from any personal hatred, but only from a 
desire of the patrimony which this death will procure liini.’* 
See Gaspard Hurtado, De sub Peccat. Diff. 9. quoted hy 
Diana, p. 5. tr. 14>. R. 99. and another has had the effrontery 
to maintain, that a monk, or ecclesiastic, may lawfully assassi- 
nate a calumniator, ivho threatens laying scandalous crimes to 
the charge of their community, when there is no other way 
of hindering him to execute his purpose. See the works of 
Father L*Amy, tom. v. disp. 36. n. 118. 

^u'] It would be perhaps more accurate to define the phi- 
losophical sin of the Jesuits to be ‘‘ an action contrary to right 
reason, which is done by a person who is either absolutely igno- 
rant of God, or does not think of him during the time this action 
is committed.” 
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CENT. ** That the transgressions committed by a 
XVII. person blinded by the seduction of lust, agitated 
pTrt V. V impulse of tumultuous passions, and dc- 
stitute of all sense and impression of religion, 
however detestable and heinous they may be 
in themselves, are not imputable to the trans- 
gressor before the tribunal of God ; and that 
such transgressions may often be as involuntary 
as the actions of a madman : 

“ That the person who takes an oath, or enters 
into a contract, may, to elude the force of the 
one, and the obligation of the other, add to the 
form of words that express them, certain mental 
additions and tacit reservations.” 

These, and other enonnities of a like na- 
ture [w], are said to make an essential part of tlie 


[[«?] Tlie books that have been written to expose and refute 
tlje corrupt and enormous maxims of the Jesuits would make au 
ample library, were they collected together. But nothing of this 
kind is equal to the learned, ingenious, and humorous work of 
the famous Pascal, entitled, Les Provinciales, ou Lettres, ecrites 
par Louis dc Montalte a un Provincial de ces Amis ct aux Je- 
nuits, 8ur la Morale et la Politique de ces Peres. This exquisite 
production is accompanied, in some editions of it, with the learn- 
ed and pidicious observations of Nicole, who, under the fictitious 
name of Guillaume' Wendrock, has fully demonstrated the truth 
of those facts which Pascal had advanced without quoting liis 
authorities, and has placed, in a full and striking light, several 
interesting circumstances which that great man had treated with 
perhaps too much brevity. These letters, which did the Jesuits 
more real mischief than either the indignation of sovereign prin- 
ces, or any other calamity that had heretofore fallen upon their 
order, were translated into Latin by Rachelius. On the other 
hand, the sons of Loyola, sensibly footed and alarmed by this 
formidable attack upon their reputation, left no means unem- 
ployed to defend themselves against such a respectable adver- 
sary. Tliey sent forth their ablest champions to defend their 
cause, or, at least, to cover them from shame ; among which 
champions, the subtile and eloquent Father Daniel, the cele- 
brated author of the History of b ranee, shone forth wdth a supe- 
• rior lustre: and, as if they thought it unsafe to trust to the 
powers of argument, and the force of evidence alone, they applied 
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system of morality inculcated by the Jesuits. 
And they were complained ot^ in the strongest 


themselves for help to the secular arm, and had credit enough to 
obtain a sentence against the Provincials, by which they were 
condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris. See Daniel’s Opus- 
cules, vol. i. p. 363. This author, however, acknowledges that 
the greatest part of the answers which the Jesuits opposed to the 
performance of Pascal were weak and unsatisfactory. Certain it 
is, that (whether it was owing to tlie strength of argument, or to 
the elegant wit and humour that reigned in them) the Provincial 
fritters lost not the smallest portion of their credit and reputation 
by all the answers tliat were made to them, hut continued to pas.s 
through a variety of editions which couki scarcely be printed off 
with rapidity sufficieut to satisfy the desires of the public. 

Another severe attack was made upon the Jesuits, in a book 
inferior to Pascal’s in point of wit and genteel pleasantry, hut 
superior to it in point of evidence, since it abounds with passages 
and testimonies, which are drawn from the most applauded wri- 
tings of the .results, and demonstrate fully the corruption and 
enormity of the moral rules and maxims inculcated by that 
famous order. This book, which was published at Mons, in 
three volumes 8vo. in the year 1702, hears the following title : 
f^a Morale des .Jesuites, extraife fidcdenient de leurs Livrc»8 
imprimes avec la P(u*mission ct I’Ajijirohation des superieurs do 
leur Com]>agnie, par uii Docleur de 8orhoiine. The author was 
Perrault (son of Charles Perrault, who began the famous contro- 
versy ill France conf*(*rinng the respective ments of the ancients 
and moderns), and his hook met with the same fate with the 
Provincials of Pascal ; for it was burnt at Paris in the year 1670, 
at the request of the Jesuits. See the Opuscules du P. Daniel, 
tom. i. p. 356. Nor indeed is it at all surprising, that the Jesuits 
exerted all their zeal against this compilation, which exhibited, 
ill one shocking point of view, all that had been complaineil of 
and censured in tlieir maxims and institutions, and unfolded the 
whole mystery of their iniquity. 

It has been also laid te Jie charge of the Jesuits, that they 
rediiccii their jiornicioiis maxim-': to practice, especially in the 
remoter parts of the world. This the famous Arnauld, together 
with some of his Jansenist brethren, have undertaken to prove 
in that laborious and celebrated work, entitled, La Morale 
Pratique des .lesuites. In this important work, which consists 
of eight volumes in 8vo. and of which a second edition was 
published at Ainstenlam, in the year 1742, there is a multitude 
of authentic relations, documents, facts, and testimonies, em- 
ployed to demonstrate the criminal conduct ami practices of th« 
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CF.NT. remonstrances, not only by the Dominicans and 
Jansenists, but also by the most eminent theolo- 

pTirrV doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and 
other academical cities, who expressed their ab- 
horrence of them in such a public and solemn 
manner, that the Roman pontiff neither thought 
it safe nor honourable to keep silence on that 
head. Accordingly a part of these moral maxims 
were condemned, in the year 1659, by pope 
Alexander VII. in a public edict j and, in the 
year I 69 O, the article relating to philosophical 
sin met with the same fate, under the pontificate 
of Alexander VIII [x]. It was but natural to 
think, that if the order of Jesuits did not expire, 
under the terrible blows it received from such a 
formidable list of adverearies, yet their system 
of morals must at least have been suppressed 
and their pestilential maxims banished from the 
schools. This is the least that could have been 
expected from the complaints and remonstrances 
of the clerical and monastic orders, and the 
damnatory bulls of the Roman pontiffs. And 
yet, if we may credit the testimonies of many 


Jesuits. For an ample account of the jesuitical doctrine con- 
cerning philosophical sin, and the dissensions and controversies 
it occasioned, see Jacobi Hyacinthi Seny* Addenda ad Histor. 
Congregationuin de Auxiliis, p. 82; as also his Auctariuin, 
p. 289. 

[o’] There is a concise and accurate account of the contc.sts 
and divisions, to which the morality of the Jesuits gave rise in 
France and in other places, in a work, entitled, Catcchisme 
Historiquo et Dogrnatique sur les Contestations qui divtsent 
maintenant TPIglise, published in the year 1730, see tom. ii. p. 
26 — It is very remarkable, that the two papal bulls of Alexander 
VII. and VII 1. against the Jesuits are not to be found in the 
Bullarium Pontificum ; but the Jansenists and Dominicans, wha 
are careful in perpetuating whatever may tend to the dishonour 
uf the Jesuits, have preserved them industriously from oblivion. 

* 1:^ This is a fictitious name ; tlie true name of the author of the Ad« 
denda is Augustin le Blanc. 
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learned and pioxis men in the communion of cent. 
Rome, even this effect was not produced ; and the 
remonstrances of the monks, the complaints of the i. 
clergy, and the bulls of the popes, rather served 
to restrain, in a certain measure, the enormous 
licentiousness that had reigned among the \vritei*s 
of this corrupt order, than to purify the seminaries 
of instruction from the contagion of their dissolute 
maxims. After what has been observed in relation 
to the moral system of the Jesuits, it will not bo 
difficult to assign a reason for the remarkable 
jxropensity that is discovered by kings, princes, 
the nobility and gentry of both sexes, and an 
innumerable multitude of persons of all ranks 
and conditions, to commit their consciences to 
the direction, and their souls to the care of the 
brethren of this society. It is, no doubt, highly 
convenient for persons, who do not jxretend to 
a rigid observance of the duties of religion and 
morality to have spiritual guides, who diminish 
the guilt of transgression, disguise the deformity 
of vice, let loose the reins to all the passions, 
nay, even nourish them by their dissolute precepts, 
arxd render the way to heaven as easy, as agree- 
able, and smooth as is possible 

What has here been said concerning the erro- 
neous maxims and corrupt practices of the Jesuits 
must, however, be understood with certain modi- 
fications and restrictions. It must not be ima- 
gined, that these maxims are adopted, or these 
practices justified, by all the sons of Loyola, 
without exception, or that they are publicly 
taught and inculcated in all their schools and 
seminaries ; for this, in reality, is not the case. 

As this order has produced men of learning and 
genius, so neither has it been destitute of men of 
probity and candour ; nor would it be a difficult 


The translator has here inserted into the text the 
note [^] of the orig:inal. 
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CKNT. task to compile from the writings of the Jesuits a 

xyii. more just and proper representation of the 

r V duties of religion and the obligations of morality, 
than that hideous and unseemly exhibition of 
both, which Paschal and his followers have drawn 
from the Jesuitical Casuists, Summists, and Moral- 
ists. Tliose who censure the Jesuits in general 
must, if their censures he well founded, have the 
following circumstances in view : First, That the 
rulers of that society not only suffer several of 
their members to propagate publicly im])ious 
opinions and coiTupt maxims, but even go so 
far as to set the seal of their approbation to the 
books in which these opinions and maxims are 
contained [r]: Secondly, That the system of 
religion and morality that is taught in the greatest 
part of their seminari(^s is so loose, vague, and ill- 
digested, that it not ordy may be easily perverted 
to bad purposes an«l erroneous conclusions, but 
even seems peculiarly susceptible of such abuse : 
And lastly. That the select few who are initiated 
into the grand mysteries of the society, and set 
apart to transact its affairs, to carry on its projects, 
to exert their political talents in the closet of the 
minister, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly 
make use of the. dangerous and pernicious maxims 
that are complained of, to augment the authority 
and opulence of their order. The candour and 
impartiality that become an historian, oblige us to 
acknowledge, at the same time, that, in demon- 
strating the turpitude and enormity of certain 
maxims and opinions of the Jesuits, their adver- 
saries have gone too far, and permitted their 
eloquence and zeal to run into exaggeration. 

This is no doubt true. The Jesuits, as lias been 
observed above, note []^], have doetors of all starts and sizes ; and 
this, indeed, is necessary, in order to the cstablishineiit of that 
universal empire at which they aim. See Lettres Provinciales, 
Inb V. p. 62. dixieme edit, de Cologne^ 1689, 
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This we might show, witli the fullest evidence, cent. 
by examples deduced from the doctrines of proba- 
bility and mental reservation, and the imputations 
that have been made to the Jesuits on these 
beads ; but this would lead us too far from the 
tlu’cad of our history. We shall only observe, 
that what happens frequently in every kind of 
controversy, happened here in a singular manner ; 

I nnnin that the Jesuits were charged witli tenets, 
whi(;h had been drawn cojisequentially from their 
tloctrinc, by their accusers, without their consc.it ; 
that their jnirascs and terms Avere not always 
inl(‘rpreted afCLirdirig to the precise meaning 
they annexed to them ; — and that the tendency 
of their system was represented in too partial 
and unequitable a light. 

XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures did not acquire The state of 
any new degrees of public respect and authority 
under the pontiffs of this century. It can bcoMhep^i. 
proved, on the contrary, by the most authentic?™®™®^® 
records, that the votaries of Rome, and more pretation 
especially the Jesuits, employed all their dexte- ®."5* 
rity and art, either to prevent the word oi God scripture, 
from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
least to have it explained in a manner consistent 
with the interest, grandeui’, and pretensions of the 
chunih. In France and in the Low-Countries 
there arose, indeed, stweral commentators and 
(ii’itics, who were very tar from being destitute 
of knowledge and erudition ; but it may never- 
theless be said concerning them, that, instead of 
illustrating and explaining the divine oracles, they 
rendered them more ohscure, by blending their 
own crude inventions Avith the dictates of celestial 
wisdom. This is chargeable even upon the Jan- 
senists, who, though superior to the other Roman 
Catholic expositors in most respects, yet fell into 
that absurd method of disfigui'ing the pure Avord 
of (iod, by liir-felched allusions, mystic inter- 
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CKNT. prctations, and frigid allegories, compiled from 
the reveries of the ancient fathers \_a\. Here, 
pTht ” nevertheless, an exception is to be made in favour 
of Pasquier Quenol, a priest of the oratory, whose 
edition of the New Testament, accompanied with 
pious meditations and remarks, made such a 
prodigious noise in the theological world [6], 
and even in our time has continued to furnish 
matter of warm and violent contest, and to split 
the Roman Catholic doctors into parties and 
factions [c], 

ofdidactic, XXXVIL The greatest part of the public 
polraic'"* schools retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
theology, method of teaching theology, that had prevailed 
in the ages of barbarism and darkness, and was 

[a] The reader will find a striking example of this in the \^'ell 
known Bible of Isaac le Maitre, commonly called Sacy, which 
contains all the crude and extravag^ant fancies and allegjories, wilh 
which the ancient doctors obscured the beautiful simplicity of 
the Holy Scriptures, and rendered tlieir clear<*st expressions 
intricate and mysterious. 

is, in the Homan Catholic part of tlie theologi- 
cal world. Never perhaps did any thing show, in a more striking 
manner, the blind zeal of faction than the hard treatment this 
book met with. Renaudot, a very learned French abbot, who 
resided sometime at Rome during the pontificate of Clcimmt XI. 
went one day to visit that pontiff, who was a patron of learned 
men, and found him reading Quenefs Bible. On the ahbot^s en- 
tering the chamber, the pope accosted him thus ; “ Here is an 
admirable book ! We have nobody at Rome capable of writing- 
in this manner. I would be glad if 1 could engage the author of 
it to reside here.” — The very same pope that pronounced this 
encomium on Queiiel’s hook, condemned it publicly afterwards, 
and employed all his authority to suppress it. See Voltaire, 
Siecle de Louis XIV. vol. ii. p. 298. Edit de Dresde, 1758. 

[c] The first part of this wwk, which contains observations 
on the four Gospels, was published in the year 1671 ; and as it 
w'as received with universal applause, this encouraged the author, 
not only to revise and augment it, hut also to enlarge his plan, 
and compose observations on the other books of the New Testa- 
ment. See Catechisme Ilistorique sur les Contestations de 
J’Eglise, tom. ii. p. 150. — Ch. Eberli. Weisnianni Histor. Eccles. 
Scec. ^vii. p. 588. 
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adapted to disgust all such as were endowed with cent. 
a liberal turn of mind. There was no possibility 
of ordering matters so, as that didaetic or biblical 
theology, which is supposed to arrange and illus- 
trate the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy 
Scripture, should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing and held in the same honour, with scholastic 
divinity, which had its source in the metaphysical 
visions of the peripatetic philosophy. Even the 
edicts of the pontiffs were insufficient to bring 
this about. In the greatest part of the universi- 
ties, the scholastic doctoi’s domineered, and were 
constantly molc'-ting and insulting the biblical 
divines, who, generally speaking, were little 
skilled in the captious arts of sophistry and dia- 
hujtical chicane. It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that many of tiie French doctors, and more espe- 
cially the Jansenists, explained the principal doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity in a style and 
manner that were at least recommcndable on 
account of their elegance and perspicuity j and 
indeed it may be affirmed, that almost all the 
theological or moral treatises of this age, that were 
composed with any tolerable degi’ee of simplicity 
and good sense, had the doctors of Port-Royal, 
or the French priests of the oratory, for their 
authors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this cen- 
tury, into the method of canying on theological 
conti’ovorsy. The (ievinan, Belgic, and French 
divines being at lengLu convinced, by a disagree- 
able experience, that thoix* captious, incoherent, 
and uncharitable manner of disputing, exaspe- 
rated those who differed from them in their 
religious sentiments, and confirmed them in their 
respective systems, instead of converting them ; 
and perceiving, moreover, that the arguments in 
which they had formerly placed their principal 
con(i<lcnc«‘, proved feeble and insufficient to make 
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arose, under 
the pontili- 
Ciite of Cle- 
inent VIll. 
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Jesuits and 
Domini- 
cans con- 
cerning the 
Divine 
Grace. 


file least impression, found it necessary to look- 
out for new and more specious methods of attack 
and defence. 

XXXVIII. The Romish church has, not- 
withstanding its boasted uniformity of doctrine, 
been always divided by a multitude of contro- 
versies. It would be endless to enumerate the 
disputes that have arisen between the seminaries 
of learning, and the contests that have divided 
the monastic ordei’s. The greatest part of these, 
as being of little moment, Ave shall pass over in 
silence ; for they have been treated with indill'er- 
eiice and neglect by the popes, who never took 
notice of them but when they grew violent and 
noisy, and then suppressed tliem with an inijie- 
riousnod, that imposed silenceupon the contending 
parties. Besides these less momentous contro- 
versies, which it will ever he impossible entirely 
to extinguish, are not of such a nature as to 
alTect the church in its fundamental principles, to 
endanger its constitution, or to hurt its interests. 
It will, therefore, be sufiicient to give a brief 
account of these debates, that by their superior 
importance and their various connexions and 
dependencies, may be said to have affected the 
church in general, and to have threatened it with 
alarming changes and revolutions. 

And here the tii'st place is naturally due to those 
famous debates that wore carried on between tbe 


Jesuits and Dominicans, concerning the nature 
and necessity of Divine (Jrace ; the decision (»f 
which important point had, towards the conclusion 
of the preceding century, been committed by Cle- 
ment VIII. to a select assembly of learned divines. 
'^I'licse arbitere, after having employed several 
years in deliberating upon this nice and critical 
subject, and in examining the arguments of the 
contending parties, intimated, jdainly enough, 
to the pontiff, that the sentiments of the Domi- 
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nicaiis, concerning Grace, Predestination, Human cknt. 
Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to the doctrine of scripture and the decisions of 
the ancient fathers than the opinions of Molina, 

Avhich w’cre patronised by the Jesuits. They ob- 
served, more especially, that the former leaned 
towards the tenets of Augustine ; while the lat- 
ter bore a striking resemblance of the Pelagian 
liercsy. In (jonsequence of this declaration, Cle- 
ment seemed resolved to pass condemnation on 
the Jesuits, and to determine the controversy in 
favour of the iJominicans. Things were in this 
state in the year itiOl, Wien the Jesuits, alarmed 
at the dangers that threatened them, beset the 
old pontiff night and day, and so importuned him 
with entreaties, menaces, arguments, and com- 
plaints, that, in the year lf)02, he consented to 
ro-examiiKs this intricate controversy, and under- 
took himself the critical task of principal arbi- 
trator therein. For this purpose, he chose a 
council [r/], (composed of fifteen cardinals, nine 
professors of divinity, and five bishops), which, 
tluring the space of three years [e], assembled 
seventy-eight times, or, to speak in the style of 
Home, held so many Congregations. At these 
in(?etings, the pontiff heard, at one time, the Jesuits 
and Dominicans disputing in favour of their respec- 
tive systems ; and ordered, at another, the assem- 
bled doctors to weigh their reasons, and examine 
the proofs that Avere olihrcd on both sides of this 
difiicult question. The result of this examination 
is not known with any degree of certainty : since 
the death of Clement, which happened on the 
fourth day of Mar<;h, in the year 1G05, prevented 
his pronouncing a decisive sentence. The Do- 

If-pV’ [f/] This council was called the Congregation de 

I ! I'loni the %0lh of March, 1G0.2, to the 2:2d of daniiavv, 
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minicans assure us, that the pope, had he lived, 
would have condemned Molina. The Jesuits, 
on the contrary, maintain, that he would have 
acquitted him publicly from all charge of heresy 
and error. They alone who have seen the re- 
cords of this council, and the jounial of its pro- 
ceedings, are qualified to determine which of the 
two we ai’e to believe ; but these rc'cords are kept 
with the utmost sccresy at Komc. 

XXXIX. The pi’occedings of the congregation 
that had been assembled by Clement were sus- 
pended for some time, by the death of that pon- 
tiff ; hut they were resumed, in the year !()().>, by 
the order of Paul V. his successor. Their deli- 
herations, which were continued from the nmuth 
of September, till the month of March, in the 
following year, did not turn so much upon the 
merits of the cause, which were already suf- 
ficiently examined, as upon the prudent and 
proper method of finishing the contest. The 
great question now was, whether the well-being 
of the church would admit of the decision of this 
controversy by a papal bull ? and, if such a decision 
was found advisable, it still remained to be con- 
sidered, in what terms the bull should be drawn 
up. All these long and solemn deliberations 
resembled the delivery of the mountain in the 
fable, and ended in this resolution, that the whole • 
controversy, instead of being decided, should bo 
suppressed ; and that each of the contending par- 
ties should have the liberty of following their re- 
spective opinions. The Dominicans assert, that 
the two pontiffs, together with the congregation 
of divines that they employed in the review of 
this important controversy, were entirely persuad- 
ed of the justice of their cause, and of the truth of 
their system ; they moreover observe, that Paul V. 
had expressly ordered a solemn condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Jesuits to be drawn up but was 
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prevented from finishing and publishing it to the 
world, by the unhappy war that was kindled 
about that time between him and the Venetians. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, represent these 
accounts of the Dominicans as entirely fictitious, 
and affirm that neither the pontiff, nor the more 
judicious and respectable members of the congre- 
gation, found any thing in the sentiments of Mo- 
lina that was worthy of censure, or stood in much 
need of correction. In a point which is rendered 
thus uncertain by contradictory testimonies and 
assertions, it is difficult to determine what we are 
to believe ; it however appears extremely probable, 
that, Avhatever the private opinion of Paul V. may 
have been, he was prevented from prouotxneing a 
public determination of this famous controversy, 
by his apprehensions of offending either the king 
of France, who protected the Jesuits, or the king 
of Spain, who warmly maintained the cause of the 
Dominicans. It is farther probable, nay almost 
certain) that, had the pontiff been independent on 
all foreign influence, and at full liberty to decide 
this knotty point, he would have pronounced ono 
of those ambiguous sentences, for which the oracle 
of Rome is so famous, and would have so con- 
ducted matters as to shock neither of the contend- 
ing parties [y’j. 


CFA'T. 

XVJI. 
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PART I. 



[/D Bcsi(lc.s tlie aiitliors wp huvp aliovo recoinmcndivl as [>ro- 
per to he consulted in rclsitioti to these conti»sts, see Le Clerc, 
Momoires pour servir Ji I’lIiMiuire des Controvorscs dans I’Eji^liKe 
Komaine sur la Predestination et bur la Grace, in hi.s Bihlioth- 
eque Universelle ct Ilistorique, tom. xiv. p. 235. — The conduct, 
both of the Jesuits and Domiiiicans, after their controversy was 
hushed in silence, afl'ords much reason to presume, that they had 
heen' both secretly exhorted by the Roman pontiff to mitip^ato 
somewliat their respective systems, and so to modify their doc- 
trines or expressions, as to avoid the reproaches of heresy that 
had been east upon them ; for the .Jesuits had been aecused 
of Pehi'rianism, and the Dominicans of a propensity to the 
ttiiicia of the Protestant churches. This appears, in a more 
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CFAT. XL. The flame of controversy, which seemed 
sr M^if extinguished, or at least covered, broke out 

PAIIT I. 

particular manner, from a letter written by Claudius Aqiiaviva, 
J if}^sei?isin*^ general of the Jesuits, in the year l(il3, and addressed to nil 
nnd tlic members of his order. In this letter tljc prudent ^^eneral 

contests it modifies with great tlexterity and caution tlie seiitirncMits of 
produced. Molina, and enjoins it upon the brethren of ihe society to teach 
every where the doctrine which represents tlie Snpreinc Ij.eiiig 
as electing, freely, to eternal life, without any regard had to 
their merits, those whom he has been pleased to render par- 
takers of that inestimable blessing; hut, at the same time, he 
exhorts them to inculcate this doctrine in such a manner, as 
not to give up the tenets relating to Divine Grace, which they 
had maintained in their controversy with the Dominicans. 
Never, surely, was such a contradictory exhortation or <)rder 
heard of ; the good general thought, nevertheless, that he ctndd 
reconcile abundantly ihese contradiclions, by that branch of the 
divine knowle<lgo which is called by the schoolmen, scientia 
media. See the Gatechisnie Historique snr les Dissensions <lo 
I’Kglise, tom. i. p. 207. 

On the other hand, the Dominicans, although their sentiments 
remain the same that they wore before the commenceim*nt of 
this controversy, have learned, notwithstanding, to cast a kind 
of ambiguity and obscurity over their theological syst(*m, by 
using certain terms and expressions, that are manifestly bor- 
rowed from the schools of the Jesuits ; and tliis lln;y do to 
prevent the latter from reproaching them with a propensity to 
the doctrine of Galvin. Tliey are, moreover, much less re- 
markable than formerly, for their zealous o}>positiun to the Jo- 
suits, which may he owing perhaps to prudent reflections on 
the dangers they have been involvtsl in by this opposition, ami 
the fruitless pains and labour it has cost them. The Jansenists 
reproach them severely tvith this changfi of conduct, and con- 
sider it as a manifest and notorious apostasy from divine truth. 
See the Lettres Provinciales of I’ascal, h*ttr. ii. p. 27. ICdit. de 
Cologne, See. KiSJ). — We arc not, liowever, to conclude, from 
this cJiange of style and external conduct among the Dominicans, 
that they are reconciled to tin* Jesuits, and that there reinaiu no 
traces of their ancient opposition to tliiil perfidious ordiu*. By 
no iiK'ans ; for besides that, many of them are shock**d at the ex- 
c(*ssiv(; timidity and prudence of a great part of their brethren, 
the Avljole body rf»laiiis still some hidden sparks of the indignu- 
tion with whicli tinry formerly beheld tlio Jt*suits ; and, when a 
convenient occasion of discovering this indignation is olVered, 
they do not l(?t it pass unimproved. 'I'he Jansenists are here 
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iigain with new violence, in the year 1(540, and 
formed a kind of schism in the church of Rome, 
which involved it in great perplexity, and proved 
liighly detrimental to it in various respects. The 
occasion of these new troubles was the publication 
of a book, entitled, Augustinus, composed by Cor- 
nelius .lansenius, bishop of Ypres, and published 
after the death of its author [y\. In this book, 
which even the Jesuits acknowledge to be the 
pro<luction of a man of learning and piety, the 
doctrine of Augustine, concerning man’s natural 
corruption, and tin; nature and cfHcacy of that 
Divine (h'ace, which alone can efface this unhappy 
sfain, is unfolded at iarg<-, and illustrjited, for the 
most part, in Augustine’s own words. For the 


CKNT. 

XVII. 
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oiiibarkoil in tlie same cause wltb the Dominicans ; since the sen- 
timents f)f St. 'riioinas, concerning Divine (irace, tlillor but very 
liltle from those of St. Augustine. Cardinal Ifenry Xoiis, the 
most eminently l(*arne(l among (lie followers of‘ the lattfu*, e-v- 
presses his concern, that ho is not at liberty to publish what 
passetl in favour of Augustine, ami to the disadvantage of Molina 
and the Jesuits, in the famons congregation De Anxiliis, so often 
assinnbled by tlie Popes Clement VIII. and Paul V. see his Vin- 
diciuj August iniiirne, cnp. vi. p. 1175. tom. i. opp. — ‘‘ Qnaiulo,*' 
says be, recentiori Kornano decreto id vetitum est, cum dis- 
pend io caiisa?, qnam defendo, necessariam defensionoin omitto.’* 
[< 7 ] For an account of this famous man, see Ihtyle’s Diction- 
ary, toni. ii. at the article Jansimius. — Leydecker, De Win et 
^lortf? Jansenii, lib. iii. winch makes tlie lii-st part of his History 
of JanseniMiu, pnhlislied at Utrecht, in 8 vo. in the year 169,5. — 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, tom. i. p. IJ^O. — This cele- 
brated work of Jansc.inus, whi<*li gave such a wound to the 11 o- 
mish church, as neither the power nor wisdom of its pontiffs will 
ever be able to heal, is divided into ihree parts. The first is bi- 
Rtorical, and contains a relsition of the Pehigiau controversy, which 
arose in the fifth century, lii the second, we find an accurate ac- 
count and illustration of the doctrine of Augustine, relating to the 
C'onstitution and Powers of the Human Nature, in its original, 
fallen, and renewed State. The third contains the doctrine of tlie 
same great man, relating to the Aids of sanctifying (Irace procured 
hy (Jirist, and to the eternal Predestination of Men and Angels. 
The style of Jansenius is clear, but not sullicienily correct. 
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CENT, end which Jansenius proposed to himself in this 
xvii. ^vork, was not to give his own private sentiments 
vA^RT " concerning these important points, but to shovl' in 
V j what manner they had been understood and 
explained by that celebrated father of the church, 
now mentioned, whose name and autliority were 
nniversally revered in all parts of the Roman 
Catholic world [A]. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cause of the Jesuits, and the 
progress of their religious system, than the publi- 
cation of this book ; for as the doctrine of Au- 
gustine differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [i] ; as it was held sacred, nay al- 
most respected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho- 
rity of that illustrious bishop, and, at the same 
time, was almost diametrically opposite to the 
sentiments generally received among the Jesuits, 
these latter could scarcely consider the hook of 
Jansenius in any other light than as a tacit, but 
formidable refutation of their opinions concern- 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Gracte. And ac- 
cordingly, they not only drew tlnrir pens against 
this famous book, but also used their most zealous 
endeavours to obtain a public condemnation of it 
from Rome. Their endeavours were not unsuc- 
cessful. The Roman inquisitors began the oppo- 
sition by prohibiting the perusal of it, in the 
year 1641 ; and the year following, Urban VIII. 
condemned it by a solemn bull, as infected with 


r//] Thus Jan.senius expresses himself in his Aiipfustinus, torn, 
ii. Lib. Proyraial. cap. xxix. p. 65. — “ Non ep;o hie de aliqua nova 
sententia reperienda dispute .... sed de antiqua Auf^ustini. — 
Quseritur, non quid de naturm humanse statibus et viribus> vel de 
Dei gratia et praedestinatione sentiendum est, sed quid Augusti- 
nus olim ecclesiaj nomine et applausu tradiderit, praedicaverit, 
Bcriptoque inultipticiter consignaverit.” 

[i] The Dominicans followed the sentiments of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, concerning the nature and efficacy of Divine Grace. 
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several errors, that had been long banished from 
the church. 

XLI. There were nevertheless places, even 
within the bounds of the Romish church, where 
neither the decisions of the inquisitor, nor the bull 
of the pontiff, were in the least respected. The 
doctors of Louvain, in particular, and the fol- 
lowers of Augustine in general, who were very 
numerous in the Netherlands, opposed, with the 
utmost vigour, the proceedings of the Jesuits, and 
the condemnation of .lansenius ; and hence arose 
a warm contest, which proved a source of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not 
confined within such narrow limits ; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally distinguished by the extent of his learn- 
ing, the lustre of his piety, and the sanctity of his 
manners, had procured Augustine many zealous 
followers, and the Jesuits as many bitter and im- 
placable adversaries [^]. This respectable abbot 



[A] The name of this abbot was Jean du Verger de Haurane. 
[/j This illustrious abhot is considered by the Jansenists as 
equal in merit and authority to Jaiisenius himself, whom he is 
supposed to have assisted in composing his Augustinus. The 
French, more especially (I mean such of them as adopt the doc- 
trine of Augustine), revere liim as an oracle, and even extol him 
beyond Jansenius. For an account of the life and transactions of 
this pious abbot, see Launcclot’s Memoires touchant la Vie de 
M. de S. Cyran, which were ;;i:blished at Cologne *, in the year 
1738, in two volumes 8vo. — Add to thosej Recueil de plusieiirs 
Pieces pour servir a ITIistoire de Port-Royal, p. 1—1.50. — Ar- 
naiid D’Andilly, Memoires au Sujet del’ Abbe de S. Cyran, which 
are published in the first volume of his Vies des Religieuses de 
Port-Royal, p. 15 — 44. Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. ii. at the article 


* Though they arc said, in the title page, to have been printed at 
C^ologne, yet it is presumed, on good grounds, that they tirst saw the light 
at Utrecht. 
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CENT, was the intimate friend and relation of Jansonins, 
and one of the most strenuous defenders of his 
pTkt V. doctrine. On the other hand, the far greatest 
t part of the French theologists appeared on the 
side of the Jesuits, whose religious tenets seemed 
more honourable to human nature, or, at least, 
more agreeable to its propensities, more iSuitahle 
to the genius of the Romish religion, and more 
adapted to promote and advance the interests of 
the Romish church, than the doctrine of Au- 
gustine. The pax'ty of Jansenius had also its 
patrons ; and they were such as reflected honour 
on the cause. In this respectable list we may 
reckon several bishops eminent for their piety, and 
some of the first and most elegant geniuses of the 
French nation, such as Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, 
and Qucnel, and the other famous and learned 
men who are known under the denomination of 
the Authors of Port-Royal. This party was also 
considerably augmented by a multitude of persons, 
who looked u])on the usual practice of piety in 
the Romish church (which consists in the fre<iuent 
use of the sacraments, the confession of sins, and 
the performance of certain external acts of reli- 
gion) as mucli inferior to what the gospel of 
Christ requinjs, and vvho considered Chi'islian 
piety as the vital and internal principle of a soul, 
in which true faith and divine love have gain(?d a 
happy ascendant. Thus one of the contending 
parties excelled in the number and power of its 
votaries, the other in the learning, genius, and 
piety of its adherents ; and things being thus ba- 
lanced, it is not difficult to comprehend, how a 
controversy, which began about a century ago. 


JansAnius. — Dictlonnaira dea Livrea Jansenistea, tom. i. p. 133. 
— For an account of th« earlier studies of t!ie abbot in question, 
see (iabriel I.iron, Singularit^s llistoriques et Litteraires, tom. 
iv. p. 507. 
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should be still carried on with the most vehement CEsr. 
contention and ardour [m3. 

XLII. Those who have taken an attentive view 
of this long and indeed endless controversy, can- 
not but think it a matter both of curiosity and ^,,0 mc- 
amusementto observe the contrivances, stratagems, thods and 
ai’guments, and arts employed by both Jesuits and 
Janse.nists; by the former in their methods of by both 
attack, and by the latter in their plans of defence, 

Tlie Jesuits came forth into the field of contro- versy. 
versy armed with sophistic^ arguments, odious 
comparisons, papal bulls, royal edicts, and the 
protection of a gr.'at part of the nobility and 
bishops ; and, as if all this had appeared to them 
insudicient, they had recourse to still more for- 
midable anxiliai'ics, even the secular arm, and a 
competent number of dragoons. The .Tansenists, 
far from being dismayed at the view of this war- 
like host, stood their gi'ound with stedfastness and 
intrepidity. They evaded the mortal blows that 


The history of this contest is to he found in many au- 
thors, who have either given a relation of the whole, or treated 
apart some of its most interesting branches. The writers that 
ought to be principally consulted on this subject are those which 
follow : Gerberon, Ilistoire Generale du Jansenisme, published 
in 1700, at Amsterdam, in three volumes Svo. and republished 
in five volumes 12mo. at Lyons in 1708. Du Mas, Histoire 
dcs Cinq. Propositions de Jansenius, printed at Liege in 8vo« 
in 1694. Of these two writei’s, the former maintains the cause 
of the Jansenists, while the latter favours that of tlie Jesuits.— 
Add to these, Melch. Leydecker s Historia Jansenisme printed 
at Utrecht in 8vo. in 1695 ; and Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. p. 264. Several books, written on both sides, are 
enumerated in a work published in 8vo. in 1735, under the fol- 
lowing title : Bibliotheque Jansenistc, ou Catalogue Alphabetique 
des Principaux Livres Jansenistes, the author of which is said 
to be Domin. Colonia, a learned Jesuit. This book, as we have 
had before occasion to observe, has been republished at Antwerp, 
with considerable additions, in four volumes Svo. under the title 
of Diction naire des Livres Jansenistes. — See Recueil des Pieces 
pour servir a V Histoire de Port-Royal, p. 325. 
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CENT, were levelled at them, in the royal and papal man* 
<lates, by the help of nice interpretations, subtile 

PAKT * tlistinctions, nay, by the very same sophistical 
refinements which they blamed in the Jesuits. 
To the threatenings and fi’owns of the nobles and 
bishops, who protected their adversaries, they 
opposed the favour and applause of the people ; 
to sophisms they opposed sophisms, and invectives 
to invectives ; and to human power they opposed 
the Divine Omnipotence, and boasted of the mi- 
racles by which heaven had declared itself in their 
favour. When they perceived that the strongest 
arguments and the most respectable authorities 
were insufficient to conquer the obstinacy of their 
adversaries, they endeavoured, by their religious 
exploits, and their application to the advancement 
of piety and learning, to obtain the favour of the 
pontiffs, and strengthen their interests with the 
people. Hence they declared war against the 
enemies of the Romish church ; formed new stra- 
tagems to cusnare and ruin the Protestants ; took 
extraordinary pains in instructing the youth in all 
the liberal arts and sciences ; drew up a variety 
of useful, accurate, and elegant abridgments, 
containing the elements of philosophy and the 
learned languages; published a multitude of 
treatises on practical religion and morality, 
whose persuasive eloquence charmed all ranks 
and orders of men ; introduced and cultivated an 
easy, correct, and agreeable manner of writing ; 
and gave accurate and learned intei*pretations of 
several ancient authors. To all these various 
kinds of merit, the greatest part of which were 
real and solid, they added othei*s that were at least 
visionary and chimerical ; 'for they endeavoured 
to persuade, and did, in effect, persuade many, 
that the Supreme Being interposed particularly 
in support of their cause, and, by prodigies and 
miracles of a stupendous kind, confirmed the 
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truth of the doctrine of Augustine, in a manner 
adapted to remove all douht, and triumph over 
all opposition [»]. All this I'endercd the Jau- 


[]n] It is well known tkat the Jansenists or Augustinians, 
have long pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles ; and 
they even acknowledge that these miracles have sometimes saved 
them, when their ^airs have been reduced to a desperate 
situation. See Memoires de Port-llo)^l, tom. i. p. 256. tom. 

ii. p.* 107 — The first time we hear mention made of these 
miracles is in 1656, and the following years, when a pretended 
tliorn of that derisive crown that tvas put upon our Saviour’s 
h(»ad by the Roman soldiers is reported to have performed several 
marvellous cures in the con .e it of Port-Royal. See the Recueil 
de phisieiirs Pieces pour servir a IHistoire de Port-Royal, p. 
228. 448. — Fontaine, Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 131. — These were followed by other prodigies 
in the year 1661. — Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal, tom. i. 
p. 192. and in the year 1664, Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. 

iii. p. 252. — The fame of these miracles \vas very gi-eat during 
the last century, and jiroved singularly advantageous to the cause 
of the Jansenists ; but they are now fallen, even in France, into 
oblivion and discredit. The Jansenists, therefore, of the present 
age, being prosseil by their adversaries, were obliged to have 
recourse to new prodigies, as the credit of the old ones was en- 
tirely worn out ; and they seemed, indeed, to have had miracles 
at coniniaiid, by the considerable number they pretended to 
perform. Thus, (if we are credulous enough to believe their 
reports) in the year 172.5, a woman, whose name was Le Fosse, 
was suddenly cured of a bloody fiux by imploring the aid of the 
Host, when it w'as, one day, earned by a Jansenist priest. 
About two years after this, we are told, that the tomb of 
(itubard Rousse, a canon of Avignon, was honoured with mira- 
cles of a stupendous kind ; and finally, we are irJormed, that the 
same honour was conferred, in the yeai* 1731, on the bones of 
the Abbe de Paris, w'hich were * iterred at iSt. Medard, where 
innnincM'able miracles are said to have been wrought. This last 
story has given rise to the warmest contests between the super- 
stitious or crafty Jansenists, and their adversaries in all com- 
munions. Besides all this, Quesnel, Levier, Desangins, and 
Tournus, the great oi-naments of Jansenism, are said to have 
furnished extraordinary succours, on several occasions, to sick and 
infirm persons, who testified a lively confidence in their prayers 
and merits. See a famous Jansenist book composed , in answer 
to the Bull Unigenitus, and entitled, Jesus Christ sous TAnar 
tlieme et sous rExcomnmuication, art. xvii. p. 61. xviii. p. 66u 
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•CENsr.’ st'nists extremely popular, and held the victory 
xviL of the Jesuits for some time dubious; nay, it 
jar't I- is more than probable that the former would 
«ij have triumphed, had not the cause of the latter 
' been the cause of the papacy, and had not the 
stability and grandeur of the Romish church 
depended in a great measure upon the success of 
their religious maxims. 

TWepropo- XLIII. It appears, from seveml circumstances, 
jMKDi’ut Urban VIII. and after him Innocent’ X. 
condemned were really bent on appeasing these dangerous 
^*'“*®c“Humults, in the same manner as the popes in 
former times had prudently suppressed the con- 
troversies excited by Baius and the Dominicans. 
But the vivacity, inconstancy, and restless spirit 
of the French doctors threw all into confusion, 
and disconcerted the measures of the pontiffs. 
The opposers of the doctrine of Augustine selected 


Edit. Utreclit. — There is no doubt but a great part of the Jan- 
•enists defend these miracles from principle, and in consequence 
of a persuasion of their truth and reality ; for that party abounds 
with persons whose piety is blended with a mo.st superstitious 
credulity, who look upon their religious system as celestial truth, 
and their cause as the immediate cause of heaven, and who are 
consequently disposed to think that it cannot possibly be ne- 
glected by the Deity, or left without extraordinary marks of his 
approbation and supporting presence. It is however amassing, 
aay, almost incredible, on the other hand, that the more judicious 
defenders of this cause, those eminent Jansenists, whose saga- 
city, learning, and good sense, discover themselves so abundantly 
in other matters, do not consider that the powers of nature, the 
efficacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, produce 
many important changes and effects, w^hich imposture, or a blind 
attachment to some particular cause, lead many to attribute to 
the miraculous interposition of the Deity. We can easily ac- 
count for the delusions of weak enthusiasts, or the tricks of 
egregious impostors ; but when we see men of piety and judg- 
ment appearing in defence of such miracles as those now under 
consideration, we must conclude, that they look upon fraud as 
lawful in the support of a good cause, and make no scruple of 
deceiving the people, when they propose, by this delusion, to 
tonfinn and propa^te what they take to be the truth. 
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five propositions out of the work of Jansenius ceht. 
already mentioned, which appeared to them the 
most erroneous in their nature, and the most 
pernicious in their tendency ; and, being set on 
by the instigation, and seconded by the influence 
of the Jesuits, employed their most zealous en- 
deavours and their most importunate entreaties, 
at the court of Rome, to have these propositions 
condemned. On the other hand, a gi’eat part of 
the Gallican clergy used their utmost efforts to 
prevent this condemnation ; and, for that purpose, 
they sent deputies to Rome, to entreat innocent 
X. to suspend bis final decision, until the true 
sense of these propositions was deliberately ex- 
amined, since the ambiguity of style in which 
they were expressed rendered them susceptible 
of a false interpretation. But these entreaties 
were ineffectual : the interest and importunities 
of the Jesuits prevailed ; and the pontiff, without 
examining the merits of the cause with a suitable 
degree of impartiality and attention, condemned, 
by a public bull, on the 31st of May, 1653, the 
propositions of Jansenius. These propositions 
contained the following doctrines : 

1. “ That there are divine precepts which good 
men, notwithstanding their desire to observe them, 
are, nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey ; nor 
has (iod given them that measure of grace that 
is essentially necessary to render them capable of 
such obedience : 

2. “ That no person, in this corrupt state of 
nature, can resist the influence of divine grace, 
when it operates upon the mind : 

3. “ That in order to render human actions 
meritorious, it is not requisite that they be exempt 
from necessity, but only that they be free from 
constraint [o] : 

fo] Augustin, Leibnitz, and a coneidenble number of modem 
pbilusophers, who maintain the doctrine of necewity, coniider 
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CENT. 4. “ That the Semi-pelagians err grievously in 
maintaining, that the human will is endowed with 
PAHT power of either receiving or resisting the aids 
and influences of preventing grace : 

5. “ That whosoever affirms that Jesus Christ 
made expiation, by his sufferings and death, for 
the sins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian.’^ 

Of these propositions the pontiff declared the 
first four only heretical ; but he pronounced the 
fifth rash, impious, and injurious to the Supreme 
Being [p]. 

Alexander XLIV. This scntcnce of the supremo ecclesi- 
,y|,^P'^^nastical judge was indeed painful to the Jansenists, 
against and of conscquenco highly agreeable to their ad- 
jansemus. yersaries. It did not however cither drive the 
former to despair, or satisfy the latter to the 
extent of their desires ; for while the doctrine was 
condemned, the man escaped. Jansenius was not 
named in the bull, nor did the pontiff even de- 
clare that the five propositions were maintained, 
in the hook entitled Augustinus, in the sense in 
which he had condemned them. Hence the dis- 
ciples of Augustine and Jansenius defended them- 
selves by a distinction invented by the ingenious 
and subtile Anthony Amaud, in consequence 
of which they considered separately in this con- 
troversy the matter of doctrine and the matfer 
of fact ; that is to say, they acknowledged them- 
selves bound to believe, that the five propositions 
abovementioned were justly condemned by the 


this necessity, in moral actions, as consistent with true liberty, 
because it is consistent with spontaneity and choice. Accordinp^ 
to them, constraint alone and external force destroy merit and 
imputation. 

[/?] This bull is still extant in the Bullai'iiim llomanum, tom. 
vi. p. 456. It has also been published, together with several 
other pieces relating to this controversy, by Du Plessis D’Ar- 
gentre, in his Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, torn, 
iii. p. ii. p. 261. 
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Roman pontiff [y ] ; but they maintained, that cent. 
the pope had not declared, and consequently that 
they were not bound to believe, that these propo- 
sitions were to be found in Jansenius’ book, in j- 
the sense in which they had been condemned [r]. 

They did not however enjoy long the benefit of 
this artful distinction. The restless and invin- 
cible hatred of their enemies pursued them in 
every quarter where they looked for protection 
or repose; and at length engaged Alexander 
VII. the successor of Innocent, to declare, by a 
solemn bull, issued out in the year 1G.'5(), that the 
five propositions tiiat had been condemned were 
the tenets of Jansenius, and were contained in his 
book. The pontiff did not stop hero ; but to this 
fiagmnt instance of imprudence added another 
still more shocking; for, in the year 1(565, he 
sent into France the form of a declaration, that 
was to be subscribed by all those who aspired after 
any preferment in the church, and in whitsh it was 
afiirmed, that the five pi’opositions were to be found 
in the book of .Tanseuius, in the same sense in 
which they had been condemned by the church [s}. 

This declaration, whose unexampled temerity and 
contentious tendency appeared in the most odious 
colours, not only to llio Jansenists, but also to the 
wiser part of the French nation, produced the 
most dc})lorahlc divisions and tumults. It was 
immediately opposed with vigour by the Janse- 
nists, who maintained, that in matters of fact the 
pope was fallible, especially when his decisions 
wei'c merely personal, and not confirmed by a 

C?] author calls the questio de jure. 

Qr] TIiih is l)u! nuestio de facto. 

[s] This bull, together with several other pieces, is also 
published by Du Plcssis D'Argentre, in his Collectio «Iudiciorum 
de Novis Errorlhus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 281. 288. 308.— See the 
form of Alexanders declaration, with the. Mandate of Lewia 
XIV. ibid. p. 314. 
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CENT, general council ; and, of consequence, that it was 
neither obligatory nor necessary to subscribe this 
V* ?>apal declaration, which had only a matter of fact 
t tor its object. 1 he Jesuits, on the contrary, au- 

daciously asserted, even openly, in the city of 
Paris, and in the face of the Gallican church, 
that fkith and confidence in the papal decisions, 
relating to matter of fact, had no less the charac- 
ters of a well grounded and divine faith, than 
when these decisions related merely to matters 
of doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, 
on the other hand, that all the Jansenists wei’e 
by no means so resolute and intrepid as those 
above mentioned. _ Some of them declared, that 
they would neither subscribe nor reject the form 
in question, but show their veneration for the 
authority of the pope by observing a profound 
silence on that subject. Others professed them- 
selves ready to subscribe it, not indeed without 
exception or reserve, but on condition of being 
allowed to explain, either verbally or in writing, 
the sense in which they understood it, or the 
distinctions and limitations with which they 
were willing to adopt it. Others employed a 
variety of methods and stratagems to elude the 
force of this tyrannical declaration [t]. But 
nothing of this kind w£js sufficient to satisfy the 
violent demands of the Jesuits ; nothing less 
than the entire ruin of the Jansenists could ap- 
pease, their fury. Such, therefore, among the 
latter, as made the least opposition to the decla- 
ration in question, were cast into prison, or sent 
into exile, or involved in some other species of 
persecution ; and it is well known that this seve- 
rity was a consequence of the suggestions of the 
Jesuits, and of their influence in cabinet councils. 


See Du Mas, Jlistoire des Cinques Propositions, p. 158.—. 
GerberOn, Histwre Geneitde du Jansenisme, p. ii. p. 516. 
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XLV. The lenity or prudence of Clement IX. cent. 
suspended, for a while, the calamities of those 
who had sacrificed their liberty and their fortunes 
to their zeal for the doctrine of Augustine, and 
gave them both time to breathe, and reason to 
hope for better days. This change, whicli hap- cution » 
pened in the year lt)69» was occasioned by the 
fortitude and resolution of the bishops of Angers, pontificate 
I^eauvais, Pamiei’s, and Alet, who obstinately and 
gloriously refused to subscribe, without the proper suspension 
explications and distinctions, the oath or declara- 
tion that had produced such troublt's and divisions Peace of 
in the church. They did not indeed stand alone 
in the breach ; for when the court of Rome began 
to menace and level its thunder at their heads, 
nineteen bishops more arose with a noble intre- 
pidity, and adopted their cause, in solemn remon- 
strances addressed both to the king of France and 
the Roman pontiff. These resolute protestors 
were joined by Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, 
duchess of LongueviJle, a heroine of the first rank 
both in birth and magnanimity, who, having re- 
nounced the pleasures and vanities of the world, 
which had long employed her most serious 
thoughts, espoused, with a devout ardour, the 
doctrines and cause of the Jansenists, and most 
earnestly implored the clemency of the Roman 
pontiff in their behalf. Moved by these entrea- 
ties, and also by other arguments and considera- 
tions of like moment, f'lement TX. became so in- 
dulgent as to accept ol a conditional subscription 
to tlie famous declaration, and to permit doctors 
of scrupulous consciences to sign it according to 
the mental interpretation they thought proper to 
give it. This instance of papal condescension 
and lenity was no sooner made public than the 
•Tansenists began to come forth from their lurking 
places, to return from their voluntary exile, and 
to enjoy their former tranquillity and freedom, 
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CKK T. boing exempt from all uneasy apprehension of any 
further persecution. 

i>ARr V remarkable event is commonly called the 

Peace of Clement IX. its duration, neverthe- 
less, was but transitory [«]. It was violated, in 
the year iGyO, at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
by Lewis XIV. who declared, in a public edict, 
that it had only been granted for a time, out of 
a condescondiug indulgence to the tender and 
scrupulous consciences of a certain number of 
persons ; but it was totally abolished after the 
death of the duchess of Longueville, which hap- 
pened in the year 16'70, and deprived the Jan- 
scuists of their principal support. From that 

Tlic transactions relating to this event, which were car- 
ried on under tiie pontificate of Clement IX. are circumstantially 
related hy Cardinal liospigliosi, in his Commenlarii, which l)ii 
riessis D'Argentro lias subjoined to his Elemonta Theologica, 
piildished in 8vo. at Paris, in the year 1716. Sec also this last 
mentioned author’s Collectio Judiciprum de Novis Erroribiis, 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 336. in which the letters of Clenieiit IX. are 
inserted. Two Jansenists have written the History of the Chi- 
nientine Peace. Varet, vicar to the archbishop of Sens, in an 
anonynious work, entitled, Relation de ce qui s’est passe dans 
I’Affaire ile la Piiix de I’Eglise sous la Pape Clement IX. and 
Quesnel, in an anonymous production also, entitled, La Paix de 
Clement IX. on Demonstration dos deux Paussetes capitale.s 
avaricees dans ITlLstoire des Cinq Propositions centre la Eoi des 
Disciples de St. Augustin. That Varet was the author of the 
former, is asserted in the Catechisme llistoriquo sur les Con- 
testations de TEglise, tom. i. p. 352 ; and that the latter came 
from the pen of Quesnel, we learn from the writer of the Biblio- 
theque Janseniste, p. 314. — There was another accurate and in- 
teresting account of this transaction published in the year 1706, 
in two volumes 8vo. under the following title : Relation de re 
qui s’est passe dans 1’ Affaire de la Paix de I’Eglise sous le Pape 
Clement IX. avec les Lettres, Actes, Menioires, et aiitres Pieces 
qui y ont nippoit. — The important services that the duchess of 
Longueville rendered the Jansenists in this affair are related with 
elegance and spirit by Villefort, in his Vie d'Anne Genevieve do 
Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, tom. ii. livr. vi. p, 80. of tlio 
edition of Amsterdam (1739), which is more complete and ample 
than the edition of Paris. 
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time their calamities were renewed, and they were cent. 
pureued with the same malignity and rage that 
they had before experienced. Some of them 
avoided the rising storm by a voluntary exile j v 
others sustained it with invincible fortitude and 
constancy of mind ; others turaed aside its fuiy, 
and escaped its violence, as >vell as they could, 
by dexterity and prudence. Anthony Arnaud, 

. who was tlie head and leader of the party, fled 
into Holland in the year 1679 [w] ; and, in this 
retreat, he i»ot only escaped the fury of his 
enemies, but had it in his power to hurt them 
considerably, and actually made the Jesuits feel 
the weight of his talents and the extent of his 
influence. For the admirable eloquence and 
sagacity of this great man gave him such an 
{uscendant in the Netherlands, that the gi’eatest 
part of the churches there embraced his opinions, 
and adopted his cause ; the Homish congi'egations 
in Holland, also, were, by his influence, and the 
ministry of his intimate friends and adherents, 

John Neercassel and Peter Coddeus, bishops of 
Castoric and Sebasto [r], entir<;ly gained over to 
the Jansenist party. These latter still persevere 
with the utmost steadfastness in the principles of 
Jansenism ; and, secured under the protection 
of the Duti'h government, defy the throats, and 
hold in derision the resentment, of the Roman 
pontiffs [y]. 

[1/7] For an account ol this great man, see Baylo s Dictionary, 
vol. i. at the article Anthony Arnaud: as also Histoire ahregee 
de la Vie et des Ouvrages de M. Ai’naud, published at Cologne, 
in 8vo. — The change introduced into the Romish churches in 
Holland is mentioned hy Lafitau, Vic de Cleniont XI. toin. i. p. 

For an account ot* Coddeus, Neercassel, an<l Varet, and 
the other patrons of Jansenism among the Dut<*h, see the Die- 
tionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, tom. i. p. 48. 21. 353. tom. ii. 
p. 406. tom. iv. p. 119. 

QpJ Bishops in partihiis iniidelium. 

[yj It iwti'st however be observed, that, notwithslanJ- 
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CENT. XL VI. It is not only on account of their 

embracing the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
pTnr ” <livine grace (a doctrine which bears a striking 
V j- resemblance with that of the Calvinists), that the 
The austere have incurrcd the displeasure and re- 

piety of the sentment of the Jesuits. They are charged with 
jansenitti. other circumstanccs, which appear intoler- 

able to the warm votaries of the church of Rome. 
And, indeed, it is certain, that the various con- 
troversies, which have been mentioned above, 
were excited in that chui’ch principally by tbe 
Jansenists, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodigious 
multitude of their books published both in France 
and in the Netherlands [z]. But that which 
offends most the Jesuits, and the other creatures 
of the pontiff, is the austerity of this party, 
and the severity that reigns in their system of 
moral discipline and practical religion. For the 
Jansenists cry out against the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and complain that neither its 
doctrines nor morals retain any traces of their 
former purity. They reproach the clergy with 
an universal depravation of sentiments and man- 
ners, and an entire forgetfulness of the dignity of 
their character, and the duties of their vocation. 
They censure the licentiousness of the monastic 
orders, and insist upon the necessity of reforming 
their discipline according to the rules of sanctity, 
abstinence, and self-denial, that were originally 
prescribed by their respective foundei's. They 
maintain, also, that the people ought to be care- 
fully instructed in all the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, and that, for this purpose, the 

ing the ascendant the Jansenists have in Holland, the Jesuits, 

. for some time past, have, by artifice and disguise, got a consi- 

derable footing among the Romish churches that are tolerated by 
tbf* repnblir. 

[:rj See Hist. Eedes. Rom. Sac. xvi. § xxxi. 
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Holy Sci'iptures and Public Liturgies should be cknt. 
offered to their perusal in their mother-tongue; 
and, finally, they look upon it as a matter of the i, 
highest moment to persuade all Christians that 
true piety does not consist in the observance of 
pompous rites, or in the performanc^e of external 
acts of devotion, but in inward holiness and 
divine love. 

These sentiments of the Jansenists, on a general 
view, seemed just and rational, and suitable to the 
spirit and genius of Christianity ; but, when we 
examine the particular branches into which they 
extend these general principles, the consequences 
they deduce from them, and the manner in which 
they apply them, in their rules of discipline and 
practice, we shall find, that the piety of this 
famous party is deeply tinged both with super- 
stition and fanaticism ; that it more especially 
favours the harsh and enthusiastical opinion of the 
Mystics ; and, of consequence, that the Jansenists 
arc not undeservedly branded by their adversaries 
with the denomination of Rigourists [a]. This 


[a] They who desire to form a just notion of the dismal 
piety of the Jansenists (whicli carries the unseemly features 
of that gloomy devotion that was formerly practised by 
fanatical hermits in the de.scrts of Syria, Libya, and Egypt, 
but is entirely foreign from the dictattis of reason and the 
anjiablo spirit of Christianity), have only to peruse the epi- 
stles and other writings of the Abbot of St. Cyran, who is the 
great oracle of tlie party. This abbot was a wc*ll meaning 
man ; and his piety, sm b as it wu^, carried in it the marks 
of sincerity and fervour ; he was also superior, perliaps as a 
pastor, to the greatest part of the Roman Catholic doctors ; 
and his learning, more especially his knowledge of religious 
antiquity, was very considerable ; hut to propose this man 
as a complete and perfect model of genuine piety, and as a 
most accurate and accomplished teacher of (liristian virtue, 
is an absurdity peculiar to the Jansenists, and can he adopted 
by no person who knows what genuine piety and Christian 
virtue are. That we may not seem to cletract rashly, and 
without reason, from the merit of this eminent man, it will 
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CENT, denomination they merited, in a peculiar manner, 
XVII. |,y their doctrine concerning repentance and 

iSKCT* If 
PART I. 


not bo improper to confirm wliat we^bave said by some in.st4incc.9. 
I'bis gootl abbot, having undertaken to vanquish the liercaics, 
(i. e. the Protestants) in a prolix and extensive work, was 
obliged to read, or at least to look into the various writings 
published hy that impious tribe ; and this he did in company 
with his nephew Martin de Barcos, who resembled him entirely 
in his sentiments and manners. But before he would venture 
to open a book composed hy a Protestant, he constantly marked 
it with tlie sign of the cross, to expel tlie evil spirit. What 
weaknfts.s and superstition did tliia ridiculous proceeding dis- 
cover! For the good man was persuaded that Satan bad fixed 
his residence in the books of the Protiistants ; but it was not 
so easy to determine where he imagined the Avicked s])irit lay, 
whether in the paper, in the letters, between the leaves, rn- in 
the doctrines of these infernal productions ? I<,et us see tlie ac- 
count that is given of this matter hy Lancelot in his Memoiros 
touchant la Vie de M. TAhhe do S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 226. His 
wovds are as follows : “ II lisoit ces livres avec tant do piete, 
qu’en les prenant il les exorcisoit toiijoiu’s en faisant le sigri(» de 
le croix dessus, no doutaiit point qua le demon ii*y residoii ac- 
tuelloment,’’ His attachment to Augustine was so excessive, 
that he looked upon as sacred and divine even those; opinions 
of that great man, which the wiser part of the Koniish doctors 
had rejected as erroneous and highly dangerous. Such, among 
others, was that extravagant and pernicious tenet, that tlie saints 
are the only lawful proprietors of the world ; and that the Avick- 
ed have no right, by the divine law, to tlio.se things which they 
possess justly, in consequence of the decisions of human law. 
'Jo this purpose is the foIloAving assertion of our abbot, as avo 
find it in Fontaines Memoires pour servir a I’llistoire de Port- 
Royal, tom. i. p. 5^01. “ Jesus Christ n’e.st encore entre dans 

hi possession de son royauine tempore], et des hiens du inonde 
qui lul apartienneut, que par cettc p«>tite portion quVn tient 
IVglise par les benefices de ses cleres, qui ne sont que les ft*r- 
rniers et les depositaires de Jesus Clirist.” If, therefore, we are 
to give credit to this visionary man, the golden age is approach- 
ing, when Jesus Christ, having pulled down the miglity from 
their seats, and dethroned the kings and princes of the earth, 
shall reduce the whole vvorld under his sole dominion, and give 
it over to the government of priests and monks, who are the 
princes of his church. — After Ave have seen such sentiments as 
these maintained hy their oracle and chief, it is but natural to be 
surprised when we bear the Jansenists boasting of tlieir ;eeul ia 
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penance, whose tendency, considered botli in a cent. 
civil and religious point of view, is singularly 


defending sovereign states, and in general the civil rights of 
mankind, against the stratagems and usurpations of the Roman 
pontids. 

Hje notions of the abbot of St. Cyran concerning prayer, ivhicb 
breathe the fanatical spirit of Mysticism, will further confirm 
what we have said of his propensity to enthusiasm. It is, for 
example, a favourite maxim with him, that the Christian, who 
prays, ought never to recollect the good things he stands in need 
fky in order to ask them of (lod, since true prayer does not con- 
sist in distinct notions and clear ideas of what we are doing in 
that solemn act, but in a certain blind impulse of divine love. 
Such is the account givra of the abbot's sentiments on this licad 
by Lancelot, in his Memoires touchant la Vie de TAhbe de S. 
Cyran, tom. ii. p. 44. — 11 ne croyoit pas (says that author) que 
Ton put faire quclque effort pour s’appliqiier a quelque point, ou 
a quelque pensee particuliere — parce que la veritable priere est 
plutot un attrait de sen amour, qui emporte nutre cceur vers lui, 
et nous onleve comme hors de nous-memes, que non pas une oc- 
cupation de notre esprit, qui se remplisse de I’idee de quelque 
objet quoiqu(f divin.’* According to this hypothesis, tlie man 
prays best who neither thinks nor asks in that act of devotion. 
This is, indeed, a very extraordinary account of the matter, and 
contains an idea of prayer which seems to have been quit© 
unknown to Christ and hi.s Apostles ; for the former has com- 
manded us to address our ])rayer8 to Cod in a set form of words ; 
and tlic latter frequently tell us the subject of their petitions and 
8iip])licationH. 

But of all the errors of this Arch-Jansenist, none was so per- 
nicious as the fanatical notion ho entertained of his being the re- 
sidence of the deity, the instrument of the (lodhead, by which 
tlie divine nature itself essentially operated. It was in conse- 
quence of this <1angerous principle, that he recommends it as a 
duty incumbent on all pious men to follow, without consulting 
their judgment or any other f. uide, the first motions and impulses 
of their minds, as the dictates of heaven. And indeed the Jan- 
senists, in general, are intimately persuaded that God operates 
immediately upon die minds ot those who have composed, or ra- 
ther suppressed, all the motions of the imdovstanding and of the 
will, and that to such he declares, from above, his intentions and 
commands, since whatever thoughts, designs, or inclinations arise 
within them, in this calm state of tranquillity and silence, are to 
he considered as the direct suggestions and oracles of the divine 
wisdom. See for a further account of this pestilential doctrine, 
Memoires de Povt-Koyal, tom. iii. p. 246. 


PAirr I. 
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CENT, pernicious. For they make repentance consist 
cliiefly in those voluntary sufferings, which the 

part” transgressor inflicts upon himself, in proportion to 
the nature of his crimes, and the degree of his 
guilt. As their notions of the extent of man’s 
original corruption arc greatly exaggerated, they 
prescribe remedies to it that are of the same 
nature. They look upon Christians as bound to 
expiate this original guilt by acts of mortification 
performed in solitude and silence, by torturing 
and macerating their bodies, by painful labour, 
excessive abstinence, continual prayer and con- 
templation ; and they hold every person obliged 
to increase these voluntary pains and sufferings, 
in proportion to the degree of corruption they 
have derived from nature, or contracted by a 
vicious and licentious course of life. Nay, they 
carry these austerities to so high a pitch, that they 
do not scruple to call those holy self-tormentoi’s, 
who have gradually put an end to their days by 
excessive abstinence or labour, the sacred victims 
of repentance, that have been consumed by the 
fire of divine love. Not satisfied with this 
fantastical language, they go still farther, and 
superstitiously maintain, that the conduct of these 
self-murderei’s is peculiarly meritorious in the eye 
of Heaven ; and that their sufferings, macerations, 
and labours, appease the anger of the Deity, and 
not only contribute to their own felicity, but 
draw down abundant blessings upon their friends 
and upon the church. We might confirm this 
account by various examples, and more especially 
by that of the famous Abbe de Paris, the great 
wonder-worker of the Jansenists, who put him- 
self to a most painful death, in order to satisfy 
the justice of an incensed God [6] ; such was the 


[6] See Moriniis, Com. de Pmnitentia, Prsef. p. 3. in which 
there is a tacit censure of the penance of the Jamenists.— • 
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pjoture he had formed of the best of Beings in his cent. 
disordered fancy. smt! n. 

XL VII. A striking example of this austere, part i! 
forbidding, and extravagant species of devotion 
was exhibited in that celebrated female convent, xbc con- 
called Port Royal in the Fields, which was situ- 
ated in a retire^ deep, and gloomy vale, not fai- 
from Paris. The inspection and goverament of 
this austei’e society was given by Henry IV. 

J bout the commencement of this century, to 
aqueline, daughter of Anthony Amaud [c], 
who, after her conveision, assumed the name of 
Marie Angel iq^ic de la St. Madelaine. This 
lady had at firet led a vciy dissolute life 
wl)ich was tlie general case of the cloistered fair 
in France, about this period ; but a remarkable 
change happened in her sentiments and manners, 
in the year l609, Avhen she resolved no more to 
live like a nun, but to consecrate her future days 
to deep devotion, and penitential exercises. Tliis 
holy resolution was strengthened by her .acquaint- 
ance with the famous Fiancois de Sales, and 
the abbot of St. Cyran. The last of these pious 
connexions she formed in the year 1623, and 
modelled both her own conduct and the mannci-s 


See, on the other hand, the Memoires de Port Iloyal, p. 483 — 
Tile Jaiiseiiists, among all the meritolrious actions of the abbot 
of St. Cyran, find none more worthy of admiration and applause 
than his restoring from oblivion the true system of peiiitcntinl 
discipline ; and they consider him as the second author or parent 
of the doctrine of penance. See Memoires de Port Royal, tom. 
iii. p. 445. 504. — This very doctrine, however, of penance was 
one of the principal reasons of his being committed to prison by 
the order of Cardinal Richelieu. Ibid. tom. i. p. 233. 452. 

[c] An eminent lawyer, and father to the famous Amaud, 
doctor in Sorhonne. 

1^” Qff] The dissolute life imputed to this abbess by Dr. 
Mosheim is an egregious mistake, which seems to have proceeded 
ii*om his misunderstanding a passage in Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. 
i. p. 338. note F, fourth edition in French. 

VOL. V. 
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CENT, of lior convent after tlie doctrine and example 
of these devout men. Hence it happened, that 

pTrt i! during the whole coui’se of this centuiy, the con- 
V vent of Port-Royal excited the indignation of the 
Jesuits, the admiration of the Jatisenists, and the 
attention of Europe. The holy virgins of this 
famous society observed, with the utmost rigour 
and exactness, that ancient rule of the Cistercians, 
which had been almost every where abrogated on 
account.of its excessive and intolerable austerity,; 
nay, they even Avent beyond its most cruel de'i 
mauds [e]. Such was the fame of this devout 

fc] There is a prodigious multitude of hooks still extant, in 
wljich the rise, progress, laws, and sanctity of this famous con- 
vent are described and extolled by (eminent Jansenists>, ^vho, at 
the same time, deplore its fate in the most dolefid strains. Of 
this multitude we shall mention those only which arc easy to be 
acquired, and which contain the most modern and circumstantial 
accounts of that celebrated establishment. The llenedictines of 
8t. Maur have given an exact, though dry history of this 
convent in their (lallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 910. — A more 
elegant and. agreeable account of it, but an account charged with 
iraj)erfection and partiality, was composed by the famous poet 
Uacine, under the title of Abrege de rHistoire de Port lloyal, 
and wsis published, after having passed through many preceding 
e<litions, in the year 1750, at Amsterdafti, among the works of 
his son Lewis Racine, tom. ii. p. 275 — 366. The external 
state and form of this convent are professedly described hy 
Moleon, in his Voyages Litiiigiqiies, p. 234 — Add to these, 
Nic. h\nitaine, Meinoircs pour sciTir k I’Histoire do Port Royal, 
pulilished at Cologn (or ratlier at Utrecht), in two volumes 8vo. 
ill the year 1738. — Du Fosse, Menioii*t?s pour servir a ITIistoire 
de Port Royal. — Rocueil dc plusieurs Pieces pour servir a THi- 
stoire de Port Royal, published at Utrecht, in 8vo. in tlie year 
1740. — The editor of this last compilation promises, in his pre- 
face, further collections of pieces relative to the same subject, 
aiul seems to insiniiati;, that a complete History of Port, Royal, 
drawn from these and other valuable and authentic records, will 
sooner or later see the light. See, besides the authors above 
mentioned, Lancelot, Memoires touchant la Vie de TAblie 
de S. Cyran. All these authors confine their relations to the 
external form and various revolutions of this famous convent. 
Its internal state, its rules of discipline, the manners oP it.s 
virgins, and the incidents and transactions that have happened 
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nunnery, that multitudes of pious persons were 
ambitious to dwell in its neighbourhood, and 
that a gi’eat part of the Jansenist-penitents, or 
self-tormentors of both sexes, built huts without 
its precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
those austere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, retired into the wild 
and uncultivated places of Syria and Egypt, and 
were commonly called. The Fathers of the Desert. 
The end which these penitents had in view was, 
Arj silence, hunger, thiret, prayer, bodily labour, 


br‘t\vo(!rt tliom and tlin holy nt*if^]ihourhood of Jansenists, an* 
dFRcrihod and related by auotlier sot of writers : sec Memoires 
pour servir a THistoire do l*ort lloyal, et ii la Vie de Marie 
Anj»eliqiie D’Arnaud, publisbetl at Utrecht hi 5 vols. in 8vo. 
in the year 1742.— Vies interessantes et edifiantes des Re- 
lijfieusos do I’ort Royal, et de pln«ieures Personnes qiii lour 
otoient attacliecs. Tlunc are already four volumes of this work 
published, of which the first appiiarcd at Utrecht in the yt^ar 
1750, in 8vo. and it must be acknowledged, that they all 
contain several anecdotes and leconls that arc interesting and 
curious. — For an account of the suppression and abolition of this 
convent, see the. Memoires snr la Destruction de TAbbayc de 
Ikirt Royal des Champs, ])ublishcd in 8vo. in 1711. If we 
are riot much mistaken, all these liistories and relations hrivo 
been much less serviceable to the reputation of this famous 
convent than the Jansenist party are willing to think. When 
we view Arnaud, Tillernont, Nh*ole/ Le Maitre, and the otlier 
autliors of Port Royal, in their learned productions, they then 
apiiear truly great; but, wbmi we lay aside their Avorks, and, 
taking up these histories of Port Royal, see these great men in 
private life, in the constant practn^c of that austere discipline of 
which the Jansenists boast so 'uolishly, they indeed then slirink 
ajiiiost to nothing, appear in the contemptible light of fanatics, 
and seem totally unworthy of the fame they have acquired. 
When we read the Discourses that Isaac Ic Maitre, commonly 
called Sacy, jironounced at the bar, together with his other 
ingenious productions, Ave cannot refuse him the applause that 
is due to such an elegant and accomplished Avriter ; but when 
we moot with this polite author at Port Royal, mixed with 
labourers and reapers, and Avith the spade or the sickle in his 
hand, he then certainly makes a comical figure, and can scarcely 
he looked upon as perfectly right in his liead, 
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CENT, watcliings, soiTow, and other voluntary aets of 

xvu. sj.ifittenial, to efface the guilt, and remove the 
p^ 4 HT i!" puliation the soul had derived from natural (hjv- 
ruptions or evil habits [/]. They did not, lunv- 
cver, all observe the same discipline, or follow the 
same kind of application and labour. The more 
learned consumed their strength in com)>osing 
laborious productions, filled witli sacred and pi’o- 
fane erudition, and some of these have, no doubt, 
deserved well of the republic of lettei's ; othciv< 
wore employed in teaching youth the rudimtmts i 
of language and the prirujiplos of science ; but 
the far greatest part exhausted both the health 
of their bodies and the vigour of their minds in 
servile industry and rural labour ; and thus pined 
away by a slow kind of death. What is singularly 
surprising is, that many of these voluntary victims 
of an inhuman piety were persona illustrious both 
by their birth and stations, who, after having 
distinguished themselves in civil or n)ilitary 
employments, debased themselves so far in this 
penitential retreat, as to assume the character, 
offices, and laboui's of the lowest servants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and au- 
stere Jansenists was subject to many vicissitudes 
during the whole course of this century : at one 
time it domnshed in unrivalled glory ; at another, 
it seemed eclipsed, and on the brink of ruin. At 
length, however, the period of its total extinction 
approached. The nuns obstinately refused to 

[y*J- Among the first and most eminent of these penitents 
Isaac le Maitre, a celebrated lawyer at Paris, whose eloquence 
had procured him a shining reputation, and who, in the year 
1G37, retired to Port Royal, to make expiation for his sins. 
The retreat of this eminent man raised new enemies to tlic abbot 
of St. Cyran. See the Memoires pour THistoiro de Port Royal, 
tom. i. p. 233. — The example of Le Maitre was followed by a 
vast number of persons of all ranks, and, among these, by some 
persons of the highest distinction. See Vies dcs Rcligieuses de 
Port Royal, tom. i. p. 141. 
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subscribe the declaration of Pope Alexander VII. cent. 
that lias been so often mentioned; on the n 

hand, their convent and mle of discipline was 
considered as detrimental to the interests of the 
kingdom, and a dishonour to some of the first 
families in France; hence Lewis XIV. in the 
year I709, set on by the violent counsels of the 
Jesuits, ordered the convent of Port-Royal to be 
demolished, the whole building to be levelled 
.with the ground, and the nuns to he removed to 
Paris. And, lest there should still remain some 
secret fuel to nourish the flame qf sujierstition in 
that place, he oidered the A'eiy carcasses of the 
nuns and devout Jansenists to be dug up and 
buried elsewhere. 

XL VIII. The other controversies that dis-xhecontro- 
turbed the trarupiillity of the church of Rome ^”*? 
were but light blasts when compared with thisi^Sfu-** 
violent humcane. The old debate between the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, concerning the Im- the Virgin* 
maculate Conception of the Viipn Mary, which 
was maintained by the foimer, and denied by the 
latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the 
Roman pontiffs, and more especially to Paul V. 

Gregory XV. and Alexander VII. The kingdom 
of Spain was thrown into such combustion, and 
so misin’ably divided into factions by this contro- 
vei*sy, about the beginning of this century, that 
solemn embassies were sent to Rome, both by 
Philip III. and his successor, with a view to en- 
gage the Roman pontiff to determine the question, 
or, at any rate, to put an end to the contest by 
a public bull. But, notwithstanding the weighty 
solicitations of these monarchs, the oracle of Rome 
pronounced nothing but ambiguous words, and 
its high priests prudently avoided coming to 
a plain and positive decision of the matter in 
question. For if they were awed, on the one 
hand, by the warm remonstrances of the Spanish 
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CENT, court, which favoured the sentiment of the Fran- 
ciscans, they were restrained, on the other, by 

PARr credit and influence of the Dominicans. So 
that, after the most earnest entreaties and impor- 
tunities, all that could be obtained from the 
pontiflT, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, 
intimating, that the opinion of the Franciscans 
had a high degree of probability on its side, and 
forbidding the Dominicans to oppose it in a publip 
manner; but this declaration was accompanied^ 
with another by which the Franciscans were 
prohibited, in their turn, from treating as eiTO- 
neous the doctrine of the Dominicans. This 
pacifle accommodation of matters would have been 
highly laudable in a prince or civil magistrate, 
who, unacquainted Avith theological questions of 
such an abstruse nature, preferred the tranquillity 
of his people to the discussion of such an intricate 
and unimportant point ; but whether it was ho- 


[.'?] Sec Frid. IJlr. Calixti Ilistoria Immaculatse Conceptionia 
13. Virginia Marifc, publislicd at Ilelmsladt in 4tD. in the year 
1696. — Hornbeckii Comm, ad Bullam Urbani VIIT. de Diebua 
Festis, p. 230. — Launoii Ih’xescriptiouis do Conreptu Virginia 
Mariae, tom. i. p. i. o])cr. p. d , — Long after this period, Cb'inent 
XI. went a step further, and appointcMl, in the year 1708, a fes- 
tival to be annually celebrated, in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, throughout the Romish church. 
See the Memoires des Treroux, for the year 1709, art. xxxvii. 
p. 314'. But the Dominicans obstinately deny that the obligation 
of this law extends to them, and persist in maintaining their an- 
cient doctrine, though with more modesty and circumspection 
than they formerly discovered in this deb.Tte, And when wo 
consider that this doctrine of theirs lias never been expressly 
condemned by any pope, and that they arc not in the least mo- 
lested, nor even censured, for refusing to celebrate the festival 
above-mentioned, it appears evidently, from all this, that the 
tmins of the papal edict are to be under8to4>d with certain restric- 
lions, and interpreted in a mild and indulgent inaimiT; and that 
tlie. spirit of this edict is not contrary to the tenor of the former 
declarations of the pontiffs on tliis head. See Lamindus Pritanius 
fit fK'titioiis name atssumed by the author Mura tori) De Iiigenio- 
runi Moderatioue in lieligionis Negotio, p. 254'. 
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nourable to the Roman pontiff, who boasts of a cent. 
divine right to decide all religious controversies, 
and pretends to a de^ee of inspiration that places 
him beyond the possibility of erring, we leave to 
the consideration of those who have his glory at 
heart. 

XLIX. The controversies with the Mystics QuieHsm, 
were now renewed, and that sect, which in former" 
times enjoyed such a high degree of reputation occasioned 
aiid authority, was treated with the greatest I*? 
seventy, and involved in the deepest distress MoUhos. 
towards the conclusion of this century. This un- 
happy change in their affairs was principally occa- 
sioned by the fanaticism and imprudence of Mi- 
chael de Molinos, a Spanish priest, who resided 
at Rome, and the fame of whose ardent piety and 
devotion procured him a considerable numW of 
disciples of both se;(cs. A book published at 
Romo in the year 1681, by this ecclesiastic, under 
the title of The Spiritual Guido, alarmed the 
doctors of the church [4J. This book contained, 
besides the usual precepts and institutions of 
Mystic theology, several notions relating to a spi- 
ritual and contemplative life, that seemed to revive 


[4] This book, which was composed in Spanish, and puli-- 
liished for the first time, iii the year 1675, was lionoiircd with 
the approbation and encomiums of many eminent and respectable 
personages. It was published in Italian in several places, and 
at length at Rome, in 108L It was afterwards translated 
into bVeiich, Dutch, and T atin, and passed through several 
editions in France, Italy, and Holland. The Latin translation, 
which bears the title of Manudm tio Spiritualis, was published 
at Halle, in the year 1687, in 8vo. by Frank. There is another 
work of Molinos composed iu the same spirit, concerning 
the daily celebration of the communion, which was also con- 
demned. See the llecucil de diverses Pieces concernaut lo 
Quietisinc et les Qiiietistes, on Molinos, ses Sentinieiis et ses 
Disciples, puhlishod in Svo. at Amstevdain, in the year 1688, 
in which tlie reader will find a Frencli translation of the Spiritual 
(iuide, together with a collection of lotteis on various subjects, 
written by Molinos. 
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CENT, the pernicious and infernal errors of the Bcg^ 
xvn. hards, and open a door to all soils of dissolution 
pTrtri! licentiousness. The principles of Moliuos, 
y which have been very differently interpreted by 
his ffiends and enemies, amount to this : “ That 
the whole of religion consists in the perfect calm 
and tranquillity of a mind removed from all 
external and finite things, and centered in God, 
and in such a pure love of the Supreme Being, 
as is independent on all prospect of interest or 
reward;”, or to express the doctrine of this 
Mystic in other words, “ The soul, in the pur- 
suit of the supreme good, must retire from the 
repoils and gratifications of sense, and, in ge- 
neral, from all corporeal objects, and, imposing 
silence upon all the motions of the understambng 
and will, must be absorbed in the Deity.” 
Hence the denomination of Quietists was given 
to the followers of Molinos; though that of 
Mystics, which was their vulgar title, was more 
applicable, and expressed with more propri(‘ty 
their fanatical system. For the doctrine of Mo- 
linos had no other circumstance of novelty attend- 
ing it than the singular and unusual terms he 
employed in unfolding, his notions, and the inge- 
nuity he discovered in digesting what the ancient 
Mystics had thrown out in the most confused 
and incoherent jai’gon into something that looked 
h'ke a system. The Jesuits, and other zealous 
votaries of Rome, soon perceived that the sys- 
tem of Molinos was a tacit censure of the Romish 
church, as having departed from the spirit of 
true religion, by placing the essence of piety 
in external works, and in the performance of a 
certain round of rites and ceremonies.- But the 
warmest opponent Molinos met with , was from 
the French ambassador [i] at Rome, who raised a 


[i] Cardinal D’Etrecs. 
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most violent persecution against him. This made cent. 
many imagine, that it was not the theological 
system of Molinos alone that had inflamed the 
resentment of that minister, but that some consi- 
derations of a political nature had been blended 
with this famous controversy, and that the Spa- 
nish Mystic had opposed the designs and nego- 
tiations of the French monarch at the court of 
llomc. However that may have been, Molinos, 
unable to resist the storm, and abandoned by 
those from whom he chiefly expected succour, 
yielded to it in the yeai* 1085, when notwith- 
standing the number, rank, and credit of his 
friends at Rome, and the particular marks of fa- 
vour he had received from the Roman pontiff [A], 
he was cast into prison. Two years after this 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, 
llie eiTors of which he was accused, and this 
solemn recantation was followed by a sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment, from which ho was, 
in an advanced age, delivered by death, in the 
year IG 96 [/]. The candid and impartial will be 
obliged to acknowledge, that the opinions and 
ex])re88ion8 of this entljusiast were pei’fidiously 
misrepresented and perverted by the Jesuits and 
others, whose interest it was that he should be 
put out of the way, and excluded from eveiy thing 
but contemplation and repose ; and it is most 
certain, that his doctrine was charged with con- 
sc<|uences which he neither approved nor even 

Q] Innocent XI. 

P] He wa» bom in the diocese of Saragossa, in tho year 1627 ; 
see Biblioth. Janscuiste, p. 469. For an account of this contro- 
versy, see the Narrative of the Proceedings in the Controversy 
concerning Quietism, which i» subjoined to the German transla- 
tion of Burnet 3 Travels. — As also Ariioldi Historia Eccles. et 
Hajretic^ tom. iii. c. xvii. p. 176. — Jaegeri Hist. Eccles. et P(»lil. 

Stecaili xVii. Decen. ix. p. 26. — Plessis D’Argentre, Collectio Jii- 
diciorum ijt? novis Erroribus, loin. iii. p. ii. p. 357, where may 
be seen the papal edicts relating to tliis controversy. 
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CENT, apprehended. But, on the other hand, it must 
XVII. also be confessed that the system of Molinos was 
rAu r V. ohargeablc with the greatest part of the reproaches 
- V that are justly thrown upon the Mystics, and fa- 
voured much the illusions and follies of those fana- 
tics, who would make the crude visions of their 
disordered fancies pass for Divine revelations [m]. 
Followers L. It would have been truly surprising had a 
of Molinos. gygtena of piety, that was so adapted to seduce the 
indolent mind, to captivate the warm imagina- 
tion, and to melt the tender heart, been destitute 
of votaries and followers. But this was by no 
means the case. In Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Netherlands, Molinos had a considerable number 
of disciples, and besides the reasons we have now 
hinted, another circumstance must have contri- 
buted much to multiply his votaries j for, in all 
parts of the Romish dominion, there were nun>- 
bers of pewons who had sense and knowledge 
enough to perceive that the whole of religion 
could not consist in external rites and bodily mor- 
tifications, but too little to direct themselves in 
religious raattere, or to substitute what was right 
in the place of what they knew to be wrong; and 
hence it was natural enough for them to follow 
the fii’st plausible guide that was offered to them. 
But the church of Rome, apprehensive of thu 
consequences of this Mystic theology, left no 
method unemployed that could contribute to step 
its progress; and by the force of promises aud 
threatenings, of severity and mildness, properly 
applied, stifled in the birth the commotions and 
changes it seemed adapted to excite. The death 
of Molinos contributed also to dispel the anJeiety 
of the Romish doctors, since his disciples and 


[w] All tliat ran be alleged in defence of Molinos Jias been 
gatliered together by Weismannus, in his Histor. Ecckaiast. Sa;i\ 
xvii, p. 555. 
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followers seemed too inconsiderable to deserve any cent. 
notice. Among these are generally reckoned Car- _ 
dinal Petrucci, Francis dc la Combe, a Bamabite 
friar, the spiritual director of Madame Guyon 
(who shall be mentioned more particularly), Fran- 
ces Malavillc, Bemierc de Louvigni, and others 
of less note. These enthusiasts, as is common 
among the Mystics, differ from Molinos in se- 
veral points, and are also divided among them- 
selves ; this diversity is, however, rather nominal 
' than real ; and, if we consider the true significa- 
tion of the terms hy which they express their re- 
spective notions, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tend to the 
same conclusions [j/]* 

LI. One of the prineipal patrons and propa-Tiic case oi 
gators of Quietism in France was Marie Bouvieres 
dc la Mothe Guyon, a woman of fashion, remark- Fcneion. 
able for the goodness of her heart and the regu- 
liirity of her manners, but of an inconstant and 
unsettled temper, and subject to be drawn away 
by the seduction of a warm and unbridled fancy. 

This female apostle of Mysticism derived all her 
ideas of religion from the feelings of her own 
heart [o], and described its nature to others ac- 

The writings of the.se fanatics arc enumoratcMl anti sharj)ly 
criticised by Coloniu, in lli<? liihliothoque Qnietiste (which lie 
lja.s subjoined to his Bibliothcque Janseiiisto), p. 455 — !S8 — 

See also (jod. Ariioldi Historia ct Desenptio Theologno iMys- 
ti(!a!, p. 804. h Poiret s Biiiliothcca Myslicoruiii, putillshod at 
Amsterdam, 8vo. 1708. 

[o] JVIadame Guyon wrote her own life and spiritual adven-^ 
tnros in Fn*nch, and published them in the year 1720. Her 
writing-s, which abound ivith childlsli allegories and mystic ejacu- 
lations, have been translated into German. Her priiici]ml pro- 
cliiction was La llible de Mad. Guyon, avec des Ex)di(!ations et 
Poflections qui regardemt la Vie interimire. This Bible with 
Annolation.s relating to the bidden or internal life, was publisbed 
in ibc year 1715, at Amsterdam, under the name of Cologne, in 
twenty volumes in 8vo. which abundantly discover the fciiiU* 
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cording as she felt it herself ; a manner of pro- 
ceeding of all others the most uncertain and delu- 
sive. And, accordingly, her religious sentiments 
made a gi’eat noise in the year 1687, and gave 
offence to many. Hence, after they had been 
accurately and attentively examined by several 
men of eminent piety and learning, they W(ue 
at length pronounced erroneous and unsound, 
and, in the yeai* 1697j were professedly confuted 
by the celebrated Bossuet. This gave rise to a 
controverey of still greater moment, between the ' 
prelate last mentioned, and Francis Salignac de 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, whose sublime 
virtue and superior genius were beheld with vene- 
ration in all the t5ountrics of Europe. Of these 
two disputants, who, in point of eloquence, were 
avowedly without either superiors or equals in 
France, the latter seemed disposed to favour the 
religious system of Madame Guyon. For wlum 
Bossuet desired his approbation of the book he 
had composed, in answer to the sentiments of 
that female Mystic, Fenelon not only refused it, 
but openly declared that this pious woman had 
been treated with great partiality and injustice, 
ami that the censures of her adversaiy wei’C un- 
merited and groundless. Nor did the warm ima- 
gination of this amiable prelate pennit him to 
stop here, where the dictates of prudence ought 
to have set bounds to his zeal ; for, in the year 
1697» he published a book [/?], in which he adopt- 
ed several of the tenets of Madame Guyon, and 
more especially tliat favourite doctrine of the 
Mystics, which teaches, that the love of the Su- 
preme Being must be pure and disinterested; 

imagination and shallow judgment of this female Mystic. — See 
a. further account of her in the Letters of Mud. de Mainteiioii, 
tom. i. p. 219. toin. ii. p. 45. 47. 49. 61. 

[/>J This hook was entitled. Explication dos Maxims dos Saints 
Bill* la Vie intcrieuic. It has been translated into Latin. 
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that is, exempt fi-om all views of, interest and all cent. 
liope of reward This doctrine Fenelon ex- 
plained with a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed pakt 
it by the authority of many of the most eminent 
and pious among the Romish doctoi*8. Rossuet, 
whose leading passion was ambition, and who be- 
held with anxiety the rising fame and eminent 
talents of Fenelon as an obstacle to his gloiy, was 
highly exasperated by this opposition, and left no 
method unemployed which artifice and jealousy 
could suggest to mortify a rival whom illustrious 
merit had rendered so formidable. For this pur- 
pose, he threw hi»ncelf at the feet of Lewis XIV. 
implored the succoiu's of the Roman pontiff, and 
by his importunities and stmtageras obtained, 
at length, the condemnation of Fcnelon’s book. 

This condemnation was pronounced in the year 
by Innocent XII. who, in a public brief, 
declared that book unsound in general, and 
branded with more peculiar marks of disappro- 
bation twenty-three propositions, specified by the 
Congregation, that had been appointed to examine 
it. The book, however, was condemned alone, 
without any mention of the author j and the con- 

This doctrine of the Mystics has tlms fai- a founda- 
tion in reason and philosophy, that tlie moral perfections of the 
Deity are, in themselves, intrinsically amiable ; ami that their ex- 
cellence is a.s much adapted to excite our esteem and love, as the 
experience of their beneficent effects in promoting our wtdl being 
is to infiamo our gratitude. TJie eiTor, therefore, of the Mystics 
lay in their drawing extmvagant conclusions fi om a nght jiriiiciple, 
and in their requiring in their followers a perpetual abstraction and 
separation of ideas which are intimately connected, and, as it were, 
blended together, such as felicity and perfection ; for though these 
two are in.separable in fact, yet the Mystics, from a fantastic pre- 
tension to disinterestedness, would separate them, riglit or wrong, 
and turned tlreir whole attention to the latter. In tlieir views also 
of the Supreme Being, they overlooked the important relations he 
bears to us as benefactor and rewarder ; relations that gave rise 
to noble sentiments and important duties, and confined their views 
to his supreme beauty, excellence, and perfection. 
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CENT, duct of Fcnelon on this occasion was very rC- 
markaldc. He declared publicly his entire ac- 
pTkt u quiescence in the sentence by which his book had 
been condemned, and not only read that sentence 
to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but 
exhorted them to respect and obey the papal 
decree [r]. This step was differently interpreted 
by different persons, according to their notions of 
this great man, or their respective ways of think- 
ing. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle 
spirit, that preferred the peace of the chTWch to 
every private view of interest or glory. Others, 
less charitable, looked upon this submissive con- 
duct as ignoble and pusillanimous, as denoting 
manifestly a want of integrity, inasmuch as it 
supposed, that the prelate in question condemned 
wth his lips what in hi^ heart he believed to be 
true. One thing, indeed, seems generally agreed 
on, and that is, that Fenelon persisted, to the 
end of his days, in the sentiments which, in obe- 
dience to the order of the pope, he retracted and 
condemned in a public manner. 

EaPeyrere, Lll. Besides these controversies, which de- 
^oiidrati their importance chiefly from the influence 

and Borri. and reputation of the disputants, and thus became 
productive of great tumults and divisions in the 
church, there were others excited by several in- 
novators, whose new and singular opinions were 
followed Avith troubles, though of a less momen- 

An ample and impai'tial account of this controversy has 
been given by Toussmnts du Plessis, a Benedictine, in bis His- 
toire de rEgli.se de Meaiix, livr. v. tom. i. p. 485 — 523. — Ram- 
say, in Jiis Life of Fcnelon, written in French, and published at 
tlie Hague in the year 1723, is less impartial ; but is nevertheless 
worthy of being consulted on this subject. See Voltaire, Siecle 
de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 301. — The public acts and edicts rela- 
ting to this controversy have been collcctetl by Du Plessis Ar- 
gentre, in bis Collectio Judiciorura de Novis EiToribus, tom. iii. 
p. ii. p. 402. 
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tons and permanent nature. ' Such was the strange cent. 
doctrine of Isaac la Peyrere, who, in two small 
ti'eatises, published in the year 1655, maintained, part i. 
that it is the origin of the Jewish nation, and not 
of the human race, that we find recorded in the 
books of Moses, and that our globe was inhabited 
by many nations before Adam, whom he consi- 
dered as the father of the Jews. Though Peyrere 
Avas a Protestant when he published this opinion, 
yet the doctore of the Romish church looked 
upon themselves as obliged to punish an enor 
that seemed to strike at the foundation of all Re- 
vealed Religion ; and therefore, in the year 1C5(), 
had him seized at iirussels, and cast into prison ; 
where, to escape the fiames, he publicly renounced 
his erroneous system, and to make a full expiation 
for it, embraced the popish religion [.v]. 

Thomas White, knoAvn at different times, and 
in different countries, by the names of Albius, 

Anglus, Candidus, Blanchi which he assumed 
successively, made a considemble figure, about 
the middle of this century, in England, Portugal, 

Prance, and the Netherlands, by the number and 
subtilty of his philosophical productions ; but he 
also incuiTcd the displeasure of many of the 
doctoi’s of his communion, on account of the 
novelty and singularity of his opinions. He was 
undoubtedly a man of genius and penetration ; 
but being a passionate admirer of the Peripatetic 


[ 5 ] Bayle’s Dictionary at tliu article Peyrere. — Amoldi Hist. 
Eccloa. ct Hspret. tom. iii. p. 70. — Mciiagiaiia.. publislicd by De 
la Monnoye, tom. ii. p. 40. 

CO these denominations were relative to bis true 
natne^ wliich was White. This man was a peculiar favourite of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and mentions him with singular veneration 
in his philosophical writings. See more of this White, in W' ood s 
A then® Oxon. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 665, and in the Bibgraph. Brit, 
article Glanvil. vol. iv. p. 2206. 
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CENT, philosophy, he ventured to employ it in the ex- 
])Iication of ^ome of the peculiar doctrines of the 

pTbi V. Romish church. This hold attempt led him im- 
perceptibly out of the beaten road of popery, 
opened to him new views of things, and made 
him adopt notions that had never been heard of 
in the church of Rome; and hence his books 
were prohibited and condemned in several places, 
and pai*ticularly at Rome by the Congregation of 
the Index. Tliis innovator is said to have died in 
England, his native country, and to have left a 
sect behind him that embraced his doctrine, but, 
in process of time, fell into oblivion [m]. 

Ilis peculiarities, however, were nothing in 
comparison with the romantic notions of Joseph 
Francis Bon’i, a Milanese knight, eminent for his 
knowledge of chemistry and physic ; but who, 
at the same time, appeal’s to have been rather a 
madman than a heretic. The fancies broached 
by this man, concerning the Virgin Mary, the 
lloly Ghost, the erection of a new celestial 
kingdom, of which he himself was to he the 
founder, and the downfal of the Roman pontiff, 
ai’e so extravagant, childish, and absurd, that no 
sober poreon can view them in any other light 
than as the crude reveries of a disordered brain. 
Besides, the conduct of this fanatic, in several 
places, discovered the greatest vanity and levity, 
attended with that spirit of imposture that is 
usually visible in quacks and mountebanks ; and, 
indeed, in the whole of his behaviour, he seemed, 
destitute of sense, integrity, and prudence. The 
inqiiisitoi’s had spread their snares for Borri, but 
he luckily escaped them, and wandered up and 
down through a great part of Europe, giving him- 

Bayle’s Dictionary at the article Anglua.— Baillet, 
Vie (le Doh Cartes, tom. ii. p. 245. 
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self out for another Escniapius, and pretending 
to he initiated into the most profound mysteries 
of chemical science. But in the year I 672 , he 
imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman 
pontiff, who pronounced against him a sentence of 
peq)etnal imprisonment fto]. 

The last innovator we shall here mention is 
Coelestine Sfondrati, who, having formed the 
design of terminating the disputes concerning 
predestination, by new explications of that doc* 
trine, wrote a book upon that knotty subject, 
which threw into combustion, in the year lG9f>, 
a considerable pari, of the Romish church ; since 
it was, in some things, agreeable to none of the 
contending parties, and neither satisfied entirely 
the Jesuits nor their adversaries. Five French 
bishops, of great credit at the court of Rome, 
accused the author, uotM'ithstanding the high 
rank of cardinal, to which he had been raised 
on account of his extensive learning, of various 
errors, and more especially of having depai'ted 
from the sentiments and doctrine of Augustine. 
This accusation was brought before Innocent 
Xll. in the year 1(596, but the contest it seemed 
adapted to excite was nipt in the bud. The 
pontiff appeased, or rather put off, the French 
prelates, with a fair promise that he would appoint 
a congregation to examine the cardinal’s doctrine, 
and then pronounce sentence accordingly ; but ho 
forgot bis promise, imitated the prudent conduct 
of his predecessors on like occasions, and did not 
venture to give a final decision to this intricate 
and knotty controversy [»]. 

[w] There is a very interesting article in^ Bayle’s Dt^ionaiy 
relating to Borri, in which all the extravagancies of that wrong- 
headed man are curiously related, v See also Arnold, loc. cit. (>. 
iii. c. xviii, p. 193. 

[].T].This hook, which was, puhlished at Rome in 4to. in the 
year 1090, is entitled, Nodus Fra^dcstinationis dissolutus,— « 

VOL. V. U 
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LIII. There was scarcely any cliange intro- 
duced into the ritual of the Romish church during 
this centuiy, if we except an edict of Urban VIII. 
for diminishing the number of holidays, which 
was issued out in the year 164*3 [y] ; we shall 
therefore conclude this account with a list of the 
saints added to the Xalendar by the Roman pon- 
tiff during the period now before us. 

In the year 1601, Clement VUI. raised to that 
spiritual dignity Raymond of Pennafort, the fa- 
mous compiler of the Decretals j in 1608, Frances 
Pontiani, a Benedictine nun ; and, in 1610, the 
eminent and illustrious Charles BoiTomeo, bishop 
of Milan, so justly celebrated for his exeni])lary 
piety, and almost unparalleled liberality and be- 
neficence. 

Gregory XV. confen*ed, in the year 1622, the 
honour of saintship on Theresia, a native of Avila 
in Spain, and a mm of the Carmelite order. 

Urban VIII. in the year 1023, confen’ed the 
same ghost ly lionours on Philip Neri, the founder 
of the order entitled. Fathers of the Oratory, in 


The Letters of the French bishops, with the answer of tlie Ro- 
man pnntiif, are to be found in Du Plessis D'Arg^entre’s Collectio 
Jiidicioriim de Novis Erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 394. and Natalis 
Alexanders Theolo^ia Dogmatics et Moralis, p. 877. The 
Letters of the bishops are remarkable in this respect, that they 
contain sharp aiiimadvei*sions against the Jesuits and their dis- 
cipline. The prelates express, in the strongest terms, their 
abhoiTence of the doctrine of philosophical sin, which has ren- 
dered the Jesuits so deservedly infamous, and their detestation 
of the methods of propagating Christianity employed by the lais- 
sionarif^ of that order in China. Nay, to express their aversion 
to the doctrine of Sfondrati, they say, that bis opinions arc; still 
more erroneous and pernicious than even tho.se of the Molinists. 
The doctrine of this cardinal has been accurately represented and 
compared with that of Augustin by the learned Basnage, in his 
Histoire de TEglise, livr. xii. c. iii. sect. xi. p. 713. 

[y] The bull issued out by Urban VIII. for diminishing the 
number of the holidays celebrated in tlie church of Home, may 
be seen in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque, tom. xv. p. 88. 
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Italy; on Ignatius Loyola, the parent of the 
Jesuits ; and on his chief disciple Francis Xavier, 
the Jc'suitical Apostle of the Indians. 

Alexander VII. canonized, in the year 1658, 
Thomas de Villanova, a Spanish monk, of the 
order of St. Augustin ; and, in 1664, Francis de 
Sales, bishop of Geneva. 

Clement X. added to this ghostly list, in the 
year I670, Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan 
monk ; and Maria Magdalena Bactii, a Florentine 
nun of tlie Carmelite order; and, in the year 
1671, Rose, an American Virgin, of the third 
order of Dominic, uud L<‘wis Bertrand, a Domi- 
nican monk. 

Under the pontifi(!ate of Innocent XII. saint- 
ship was conferre<l upon Cajetan of Vicenza, a re- 
gular clerk of the order of Tlieatins, for whom tliat 
honour had bc(!n d<wigued twenty years before, by 
Clement X. who died at the time the canonization 
was to have been perfonned ; John of Leon, a 
hermit of St. Augustin ; Paschal Baylonios, a 
Franciscan monk of the kingdom of Arragon ; 
and John de Dicu, a Portuguese, and one of tins 
oi'der of the Bi'<4hven of Uosj)itality, all of whom 
had been marked for a place in the Kalendar, by 
Alexantlcr VIII. were solemnly canonized, in the 
year 1661, by Innocent XU [2;]. 


[ 2 ;] Tlio Diplomas oi the ])ontifFs, relative to all these canoni- 
zations, may he seen in Justus Fontaniinis’s Codex Constitution- 
inn, quas siimmi Pontiiices ct"' .!erunt in solenini Caiionizatione 
sanetoniin, p. 260. published in folio at liome, in the year 
1729. As they contain the particular reasons which occasioned 
the elevation of those persons to a place in the Kalendar, and 
the peculiar kind of merit on which each of these g^hostly pro- 
motions was founded, they offer abundant matter for reflection 
and censure to a judicious reader. Nor would it be labour ill 
employed to inquire, without ])rejudice or partiality, into the 
justice, piety, and truth of what the popes allege in these 
Diplomas, as tin; reasons in'diicing them to confer saintship on 
the persons therein mentioned. 
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77ie History of tJis Greek and Oriental Churches, 

CENT. I. TriE history of the Greek and Eastern 
n Christians, faithfully and accui'ately composed, 
PAHT I.' would, no doubt, funiish us with a variety of 
enteitaiiiing and useful records ; but the events 
The state of liappci), and the transactions that are carried 
the Greek oil in thcse distant regions, are very rarely trans- 
initted to us gennino and uncorrupted. The 
spirit of religious party, and the pious frauds it 
often engenders, want of proper information, and 
undistinguishing credulity, have introduced a 
fabulous mixtui'C into the aticounts we have of the 
state of the Christian religion in the East ; and 
this consideration has engaged us to treat in a 
more concise manner than would otherwise have 
been expedient, this particular branch of ecclesias- 
tical history. 

The Greek church, whose wretched situation 
was mentioned in the history of the preceding 
century, continued, during the present one, in 
the same deplorable state of ignorance and deitay, 
destitute of the means of acquiring or promoting 
solid and useful knowledge. This account is, 
liowever, to be considered as taken from a general 
view of that church ; for several of its members 
may be alleged as exceptions from this general 
characterofignorance, superatition, andcorruption. 
Among that multitude of Greeks who travel into 
Sicily, Venice, Romo, England, Holland, and 
Germany, or carry on trade in their own country, 
or fill honourable and important posts in the couil; 
of the Turkish emperor, there are undoubtedly 
several who are exempt from this reproach of 
ignorance and stupidity, of superatitiou and pro- 
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fligacy, and who inalce a figure by their opulence 
and credit [a]. But nothing can be more rooted 
arid invincible than the avereion the Greeks in 
general discover to the Latin or Romish church ; 
an averaion which neither promises nor threaten- 
ings, artifice nor violence, have been able to 
conquer, or even to temper or diminisli, and 
Avhich has continued inficxihlc and unrelenting 
amidst the most zealous efibrts of the Roman 
jiontiiTs, and the various means employed by 
their numerous missionaries to gain over (his 
people to their communion and jurisdiction 

[fx] I liavo been bid to tlithsc roniarks by tJic t'ontplaint.^ of 
Alexander Ilolladiiis, and oIIuts, who see things in the light in 
which he has placed tlieni- There is still extant a book published 
in Latin by tjhis aullior, in the year 17 IL entitled, The present 
•Stale of the Greek Church, in which lie throws out the hitteiest 
reprouclios upon several authors of eminent merit and learning, 
who havtj given accounts of that church, and maintains that his 
brethren of the Greek cominiinion are much more pious, leariu'd, 
wise, and opulent, than they are commonly supposed to he. 
Instead of envying the Greeks the merit and felicity which this 
panegyrist supposes them possessed of, w’c sincerely wisli them 
miicli greater degrees of both. But we observe, at the same 
time, that, from the very accounts given by Helladiiis, it would 
be easy to prove tliat the state of the Greeks is not a wbit better 
tlian it is generally supposed to be ; though it may be granted, 
that the same ignorance, superstition, and immorality, do not 
abound alike in all places, nor among all persons. See what we 
liave remarked on this subject in tlio accounts we have given of 
the Eastern cliurch during the sixteenth century. 

The Jesuit Tarillon has given an ample relation of the’ 
numerous missions in (Jrcece and the other provinces of the Otto- 
man em])ire, and of the proseiii state of tliese missions, in liis 
hotter to Pontcliartraiuc, siir I’Etat pvc .cut des Missions dcs Peres 
.Fesuits dans la Grcce, wliicli is published in the Nouveaux Me- 
inoires dcs Missions de la Coinpagnie de Jesus, tom. i. p. 1125. 
For an account of the state of the Romish religion in the islands 
of the Archipelago, see the letter of the Jesuit Xavier Portier, in 
the Lettres ediliautes c‘t citrieuses Sorites des Missions etrangeres, 
tom. X. p. 328. TJiese accounts are, it is true, somewhat em- 
hellisluid, in order to advance the glory of the Jesuits, but the 
exaggerations of these missmnaries may be easily corrected by the 
accounts of other writers, who, in our times, have treated this 
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It is true, indeed, that the Latin doctoi’s have 
founilcd churches in some of the islaiuls of the 
rAKrV. Archipelago; hut these congregations are poor 
v_, J and inconsiderable ; nor will cither the Gi'c<?ks or 
their masters, the Turks, permit the Romish nds- 
sionariesto extend further their spiritual jurisdio 
tion. 

iiitfstoryof II. Under the jiontificate of Urban VIIL great 
Lucar!** ^*opcs wcrc entertained of softening llu' antipathy 
of the Greeks against the Latin church [fQ, and 
of engaging them, and the other Christians of the 
East, to embrace the communion of Rome, and 
acknowledge the suiwcniacy and jurisdiction of its 
])ontiff. This was the chief object that excited 
the ambitious zeal and employed the assiduous 
Tiiciiopcs labour and activity of Urban, who called to his 

ecclesiastics as were most eminent. 
Greek and for tlicir acquaintance with Greek and Oriental 
cCrches J<‘‘<^i'uing, uiul With llie tt'mjtcrs, manners, and 
cniirciydis-characliii's of tlic (loit-tiaus in those distant re- 
pciied. gions, that they might sngg( st the shortest and 
most eflfectua! method of bringing them and their 
churches under the Roman yoke. The wisest 


braiirli of ecclosittstical hisloiy. Seo, above all otliers, R. Siinou's 
(iiiuler tlic fictitious name of Saniose) Bibliotlioqiie Crilitpn*, 
tom. i. c. xxiii. p. 310. mid e.spccially, p. 346. wliere llie aiitlioi 
cunfirnis a remarkable lact, wliicli wt* Imve mentioned above !J|»oii 
the authority of Urban (lerri, viz. that amidst the general dislilte 
'wliicli the Greeks have of the Jionii.sli churchy none carry this 
dislike to such a high degree of antijiatliy and aversion, ns those 
very Greeks who Iiave been educated at lloine, or in the other 
schools and seminaries belonging to its spiritual jurisdiction. 

Ils sont (says father Simon) les premiers h crier contni et a 
medirc <lu Pape et des Latins. Ces Peleriiis Orieiitaux qui vieii- 
nent cliez nous fourhent et abiisent de notre credulite pour 
acheter un benefice et tourmenter les inissionaires Tiatins, 8cc.’* 
We have still more recent and ample testimonies of the invincible 
hatred of the Greeks towards the Latins, in the Preface to 
(^nveirs Account of the present Greek Church, printed at Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1722. 

[c]] See the Life of Moriiius, which is prefixed to his Auti- 
quitates Eccles. Orient, p. 37. 
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of tlicsc counsollovs advised tlio poiititF to lay it cent. 
down for a prellmiiiuiy in tins difficult iiegotia- 
lion, that the Greek and Eastern Christians were 
to he indulged in almost every point that had 
hitherto been refused them by the Romish mis- 
sionaries, and that no alteration was to be intro- 
duced either into tlnnr ritual or doctrine •, that 
their ceremonies were to he tolo’atcd, since they 
did not concern th(( esseiUH! of religion ; and that 
tlieir doctrine was to h<* (Explained and understood 
in such a manner, as might give it a near and 
striking rcseml»l.mce of th(^ doctrine and institu- 
tions of the chui''-t,* of Hojue. In delcnee of this 
nu'thod of jn'oceeding, it was judiciorjsly observed, 
that the Gix'.eks wonUl he much more tractable, 
and obscquituis, wer(‘ they told by the mission- 
aries that it was not meant to convert them ; that 
they had always been Roman (Jathofuis in reality, 
though not in profession *, and that the poj)C8 had 
no intention of pcr.suiuiing I hem to abandon the 
doctrine of their <in(iesto”8, but only desired that 
they would understand it in its true and genuine 
sense. This plan gave rise to a variety of iabo- 
rio\is productions, in which there was more learn- 
ing than probity, and more di'xterity than candour 
and good faith. Such were the treatises published 
by L(*o Allatius, Morinus, Clement Galanus, 

Lucas Holstenius, Abraham Echellensis ^md 

[rf] Tlic book of Loo Allatius, De Concordia Eccles. Orient, 
ot Occident, is well known, o id deservedly looked upon, by the 
most learned men amoii*]; tlie Protes tants, as the work of a disin- 
genuous and insidious writer. Tho Gnecia Ortbodoxa of the 
same author, which was published at Home in the year 1652, in 
4to, and contains a compilation from all the hooks of the Grecian 
doctors that wore well affected to the Latin church, is still ex- 
tant. — We have nothing of Lucas Holstenius (who was superior 
to Allatius in learning and sagacity) upon this subject, except 
two posthumous dissertations, De Ministro et Forma Sacramenti 
Confirmatioius apud Grajcos, which were published at Romo 
in the year 1660. — The treatises of Morinus, Dc Peuitentii^ 
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CENT, othei’s, who pretended to demonstrate that there 
xvir. little or no difference between the religion of 
pTrt ” Greeks, Armenians, and Nestorians, and that 
of the church of Rome, a few ceremonies ex- 
cepted, together with some unusnal phrases and 
terms that are peculiar to the Christians of the 
East. 

The design of bringing, by artful compliances, 
the Greek and Eastern churches under the juris- 
diction of Rome was opposed by many ; but by 
none with more resolution and zeal than by Cy- 
I'illus Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, a man 
of extensive learning and knowledge of the world, 
who had travelled through a great part of Europe, 
and was well acquainted with the doctrine and 
discipline both of the Protestant and Romish 
churches. This prelate declared openly, aind in- 
deed with more courage than prudence, tluit ho 
had a strong projiensity to the religious sentiments 
of the linglish and Dutch churches, and had con- 
ceived the design of reforming the doctrine and 
ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel. This 
was sufficient to render the venerable patriarc,h 
odious to the friends of Rome. And accordingly 
the Jesuits, seconded by the credit and induence 

et Oi’dinationibus, are known to all the learned, an<l seem ex> 
pressly composed to make the world believe tliat tberf^ is a striking 
uniformity of sentiment between the Greek and Latin churches 
on these two important points, when, laying aside the diffen*nce 
that scholastic terms and peculiar modes of expression may ap- 
pear to occasion, we attend to the meaning that- is annexed to 
these terms by the members of the two communions, (ralaniis, 
in a long and laborious work, published at Home in tin; year 
1650, has endeavoured to prove, that the Armenians diller very 
little from the Latins in their religious opinions ; and Ahraham 
Echellerisis has attempted to convince; us in several treatises (ami 
more especially in his Animadvemiones ad H<d)cd. Jesu C.'atnlo- 
frnm Lihroiutn Chaldaicoriim), that ail Christians throughout 
Africa and Asia liave the same system of doctrine that is received 
aunoiig the Latins. 
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of tho French ambassador, and assisted by the cent. 
treacherous stratagems of some perfidious Greeks, 
continued to perplex and persecute the good man 
in various ways, and at length accomplished his 
ruin ; for, by the help of false witnesses, they o!)- 
tained an accusation of treason against him ; in 
consequence of which he was put to death in the 
year 1G38, by the order of the (unperor [c]. He 
was succeeded by Cyrillus, bishop of Berea, a 
man of a dark, malignant, and violent spirit, and 
tlic infamous instrument the Jesuits had chiefly 
employed in bringing him to an untimely end. 

As this now patriar*.h declared himself openly in 
favour of the Latins, the reconciliation of the 
Greeks with the church of Home seemed more 
probable than ever, nay, almost certain [/J ; but 

The Confossion of Faitli, drawn up by Cyrillus Liicar, was 
published in Holland in the year 1(545 ; and is also inserted by 
Aymoii, in his Monurat3ns AutheiMiques do la Koligiou des (irecs, 
p. 237. Hy this confession, it apjioars evidently, that Cyrillus 
liatl a stronger inclination towards tho doctrino of the Kofornicd 
cliiirch<!S than to that which was commonly rocoivod among the 
(jiooks. Nor was lie, by any moans, ill-aflbctod towards the 
Lutherans, since be addressed several letters to the Swedish 
clergy about this time, and solicited their frioiidsliip, as a]>poai’8 
from the learned Arkenhokz’s Menioires de la Heine (Christine, 
tom. i. p; 48(5. tom. ii. Append, p. 113. — Aymon has published 
in the work already mentioned, p. 1 — 199, twenty-seven lettoi-s 
of this patriai i:h to the clergy of Geneva, and to other doctors of 
the lleformed church, in which bis religious sentiments are still 
more plainly discovered. His life, transactions, and deplorable 
fate, have been recorded by I'lionias S.mith, a learned divine of 
the English church, in his Narratio do Vita, Stiidiis, Gestis, et 
Martyrio Cyrilli Lucari.s, which is the third article of his Miscel- 
lanea, published at London, in 8vo, in the year 1 686 ; as also hy 
Hottinger, in his Analect. Historico-Theolog. Appendic. dissert, 
viii. p. 550. and hy other authors mentioned by Fabricius in his 
Bibliotheca Gncca, vol. x. p. 499. 

[/] See Elia? Vegelii Defensio Exerc. de Ecclesia GiwcA 
3 >. KH). where we lind the letters of the Roman pontiff Urban 
VI 11. to (Jyrillus of Berea, in which he loads with applause 
tliU licw paliiuich; for having been so iuutrumeutul in ba- 
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all of a sudden the pleasing hopes and the anxious 
rTii r I. which Rome and its advei’saries beheld 

v_ , the approach of this important event. The same 
violent death that had con(;luded the days of Cy- 
rillus Lucar pui’sued his successor, in whose place 
Parthenius, a zealous oj)poser of the doctrine and 
ambitious pi’etensions of Rome, was raised to the 
patriarchal dignity. After this period, the Roman 
pontiffs desisted from their attempts upon tln^ 
Greek church, no favourable opportunity being 
offered cither of deposing its patriarchs, or gain- 
ing them over to the Romish communion. 

Wliellicr or III. Notwithstanding these unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the Roman ]>ontiffs to reduce the Greek 
tors and cliurch uuder their dominion, many allege, and 
more especially the Reformed clergy complain, that 
butedtotiicthe doctrine of that church has been manifestly 
ofX'’dM. corrupted by the emissaritis of Rom(?. It is sup- 
trine of the posed, that in later times, the munificence of the 
Surch. Pi’cnch ambassadors at the Port, and the per- 
suasive sopliistry of the .Jesuits, have made such 
irresistible impressions on the avarice and igno- 
rance of the Greek bishops, whose poverty is 
great, that tht.‘y have departed, in several points, 
from the religious system of their ancestors, and 
have adopted, atnong other errors of the Romish 
church, the monstrous' and unnatural doctrine ol' 
Transubstantiation. This change is said to 
have been more especially brought about iri the 
famous council, which was assembled, in the year 

nisliing from among the Greeks the pernicious errors of Cyrillus 
Lucar, and warmly exhorts him to depose all the Greek patri- 
archs and bishops that are not favourable to'the Latin church. 
These exhortations are seconded by flattering promises, and, par- 
ticularly, by an assurance of protection and succour from the king 
of Spain. Cyrillus of Biirea died in the communion of the Ito- 
iiiish church. See Hen. Hilarii Not. ad Phil. Cyi»rii Chrou.. 
Ecclesiui Grtcca:, p. 470. 
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1672, at Jcmsalem, by Dosithcus, the patriarch cent. 
of that city [r/]. Without entering into an ex- 
aminatiou of tlie truth and equity of tliis charge , 
brought against the Greek bishops, wc sliall onJy 
observe that it was the controversy between the 
Homan Catholics and Protestants in France that 
first gave I’ise to it. The latter, and rnorc espe- 
cially John Claude, so justly celebrated for liis 
.extensive learning and masterly elo«|uence, main- 
tained, that many of the doctrines of the llomish 
<*burch, and more particularly that of Transub- 
stantiation, were of a modern date, and had never 
been heard of l»etbre the ninth century. The 
Roman Catholitjs, cm the contrary, ivith Arnaud 
at their head, affirmed, that the doctrine of Rome 
concerning the eucharist, and the real convci’siou 
of the bread and wine into tlu5 body and blood of 
Christ in that holy ordinance, bad been received 
by Christians in all ages of the church [A]. To 
strengthen their cause further by authorities, 
tliat they imagined would have no small intlu- 
ence upon their adversaries, they ventured to 
jissert tliat this do(;trine was adopted by all the 
l']astein Christians, and particularly by the Greek 
churches [f]. 


f .< 7 ] Seo, for an account of tins council, Aymon, Meinolros 
Authentiqucii <lo la Kpligion ties Grecs, torn. i. p. 2(i3. — GisIxM-ii 
Ciiperi Epistola*. p. tO'l. 407. — Sec, more csiMM-ially, tlio jiuli- 
rioiia and learned observations Basnage on the transiu'tiuns of 
lliis council, in his Ilistoirc <le la Relifrioii des Eg:Iises lleforiiiees, 
period iv. p. i. c. xxxii. p. 4i>2. and Cowell’s Account of the pre- 
sent State of the Greek Church, book i. chap. v. p. 13G. 

[A] It was to jirove this most groundless assertion, that 
the famous Nicole ])ublished his artful book, Do la Perpetuite de 
la I'oi, in the year 1664, which was answered with a victorious 
force of evidence by the learned Claude. 

[[<3 I'in; names and productions of the principal writers that 
appeared in this controversy may be found in the. Bibliotheca 
Grajca of Fabriciiis, vol. x. p. 444. and in the learned Pfafl’s 
pissertiitio tsinlr. Ludov. Lugerii Opus Eucharisticum, published 
at Tubiiiguii, in the year 1718. 
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CENT. This bold assertion required striking and au- 
thcntic testimonies to give it any degree of credit. 
p.^RT I. Accordingly, the ambassador of France, residing 
at Constantinople, received orders from his court 
to concur with the Jesuits, and to leave no me- 
thods unemployed in prociuing certificates from 
the Greek clergy to confirm this assertion. On 
the other hand, the English and Dutch ambassa- 
dors, pei'suadcd that no such doctrine was really 
professed in the Greek church, procured also the 
testimonies of several ecclesiastics, in order to take 
from the Roman Catholic disputants this pretext ; 
which, after all, was of no great consequence, as 
it did not affect the merits of the cause. The 
result, however, of this scrutiny, was favourable to 
the Romish doctors, whose agents in foreign parts 
procured a more numerous list of testimonies than 
their adversaries could produce. The Protestants 
invalidated these testimonies, by j)roving fully 
that marjy of them were obtained by bribery from 
the indigtjiit Greeks, whose deplorable poverty 
made them sacrifice truth to lucre ; and that a 
great number of them were drawn by artifice 
from ignorant priests, whom the .fesuits deceived, 
by disguising the doctrines of Rome in such a 
manner as to give them a Grecian air, and make 
them resemble the religious system of the Eastern 
churches [A]* Granting all this to be true, it 
may nevertheless he justly questioned, whether 
the admission of certain doctrines in the (Jreek 
church that resembled the errors of popery is 


[Aj Here, above all other histories, the reader will do well 
to consult Cowell’s Account of the jtresent State of the (Ireek 
Churcli, Pref. p. 2. and also book i. chap. v. p. 1S6. as this author 
was actually at Coiistiuitiiiople when thus scene of fraud and bri- 
bery was carried on, and was an eye witneas of tlie insidious arts 
and pertidious practices employed by the Jesuits to obtain from 
the Greek priests and monks testimonies ui favour of the doctrine 
of the Latin or llomish church. 
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to be dated from the period now before us ; and cknt. 
whoever examines this controversy wth a spirit 
of impartiality, accompanied with a competent 
knowledge of the histoiy of the religious doctrine 
of the Greek churches, will perhaps find that a 
certain vague and obscure notion, similar to the 
Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, has been 
received during many ages by several of these 
churches ; though, in these latter times, they may 
have learnt from the Romish missionaries the 
popish manner of expressing this monstrous and 
unaccountable tenet [/]. 

IV. Of those independent Greek churches, 'Hie am. 
which are governed by their own laws, and 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, there is none but the church 
established in Russia that can furnish any matter 
for an ecclesiastical historian ; the rest arc sunk 
in the most deplorable ignorance and barbarity 
that can possibly be imagined. About the year 
lOfiG, a certain sect, which assumed the name of 
Tsbraniki, i. e. the Multitude of the Elect, but 
were called by their adverearies Roskolniki, or 
the Seditious Faction, arose in Russia, and excited 
considerable tumults and commotions in that 
kingdom [»*]. Tlie reasons that this sect alleges 
in defence of its sejiaration from the Russian 
church, are not as yet known with any degree of 
certainty ; nor have we any satisfactory or accu- 
rate account of its doctrines and institutions [mJ j 

[/] The leainicd La Croze, who niinot be suspected of any 
propensity to favour tlie cause of Home in general, or tliat of the 
Jesuits in particular, was of opinion that tlio (irooks luid been 
long in possession of the foolish doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

See Gisberti Cuperi Epistol. p. 37. 44. 48. 51. G5. 

[w] These perhaps are the same persons of whom tlie learned 
Gnielin speaks, under the denomination of Sterowerzi, in the ac- 
count of ins Voyage into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 404. 

«r c«] This sect is called by other authors the sect of 
the Roskolniki. According to the account of Voltaire, wlio 
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we only know in general, that its members affect 
an extraordinary air of piety and devotion, and 
complain of the coiTuptions introdiuied into the an- 
cient religion of the liussians, partly by the ni'gli- 
gence, and partly by the ambition, of the episcopal 
order []o]. On the other hand, gi’eat pains were 
taken to conquer the obstinacy of this factious 
sect ; arguments, promises, threatenings, dragooii- 
ings, tlie authority of synods and councils, seconded 


pretends to have drawn the materials of his History of the Hns- 
siaii Empire under l^eter I. from authentic records furnislied by 
the court of Petersburg^, this sect made its first appearance in 
tlift twolftli century. The members of it all(»ge, in defence of 
their separation, the corruptions, both in doctrine and discipline, 
that liave been introduced into the Russian church. They pro- 
fess a rigorous zeal for the Letter of Holy Scripture, which they 
do not understand ; and the transposition of a single word in s 
new edition of the Russian Bible, though this transposition was 
made to correct an uncouth phrase in the traiislation commotdy 
received, threw them into the greatest combustion and tumult. 
Tliey will not allow a priest to administer baptism after having 
tasted spirituous liquor ; and in this, ]>erbaps, they do not amiss, 
since it is well known that tho Russian priests sr?ldom touch the 
flask without drinking deep. They hold, that there is no subor- 
dination of rank, no superior or inferior among tho faithful ; that 
a Christian may kill himself for the love of Christ ; that Halle- 
lujah must he hut twice pronounced ; and that it is a great sin 
to repeat it thrice ; and that a priest must never give a blessing 
hut with three fingers. Tliey are regular, even to austerity, in 
their manners ; hut as they have always refused to admit Chris- 
tians of other denominations into their religious assernhlies, tliey 
have heeri su-spected of committing in thorn various abominations, 
which ought not to ho believed without tho stronge.st demonstra- 
tive proof. They are accused, for example, of killing a child in 
these assemblies, and of drinking its blood, and of lascivious com- 
merce in its most irregular forms. 

[o] See Bergiiis, De Statu Ecclesire Religionis Moscoviticre, 
sect. xi. cap. vii. p. 69. sect. ii. cap. xvi. p. 218. — Append. 27(h 
— Heineccius's Account of tho Greek Church, written in Ger- 
man, p. 30. — Haven’s Iter llussicum. — Some doctors con jciclure, 
that these Ishraniki, or Roskolniki, are a hninch descended from 
the anciont Bogomilians, of whom we have already given some 
account, cent. xii. p. ii. chap. v. sect. ii. 
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by racks and gilibets ; in a word, all the methods cent. 
tliat artifice or barbarity could suggest were prac- 
Used to bring back these seditious heretics into ,,art j* 
the bosom of the church. But the effect of these 
violent measures by no means answered the 
expectations of the Russian government; they 
exasperated, instead of reclaiming, these schisma- 
tics, who retired into the Avoods and deserts, and, 
as it often happens, Averc rendered more fierce 
and desperate by the calamities aiid sufferings in 
Avbiiih they were involved. From the time that 
Peter the Great as^’ended the throne of Russia, 
and made such remarkable changes in the form 
and administration both of its civil and ecclesias- 
tical government, this faction has been treated 
Avith more humanity and mildness ; but it is 
alleged, that these mild proceedings have by no 
means healed the schism ; and that, on the con- 
tmiy, the Roskolniki have gained strength, and 
are become still more obstinate since the period 
noAv mentioned. 

V. It Avill not be in)propor here to give some The ch«np-e 
account of this reformation of the church of|"{™',Jg'''* 
Russia, that Ai^as oAving to the ai^tive zeal auduussi»B 
Avisdom of Peter I. for though this interesting 
CA’cnt belongs to the histoiy of the following 
century, yet the scheme, by which it was brought 
about, Avas laid toAvards the conclusion of that noAV 
before us. This great prince made no change in 
the arti(;les of faith received among the Russians, 
and Avhieh contain the doctriiuA of the Greek 
church. But he took the utmost pains to haA’e 
this doetrine explained in a manner conformable 
to the dictates of right reason and the spirit of the 
Gospel ; and ho used the most effectual methods 
to destroy, on the one hand, the influence of that 
hideoAis superstition that sat brooding over the 
Avhole nation ; and, on the other, to dispel the 
ignorance of the clergy, which Avas incredible, and 
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CENT, that of tlie people, which would have surpassed it, 
had that been possible. These were great and 

PA^HT I. a>'<hiou8 undertakings ; and the reformation, to 
which they pointed, was such as seemed to require 
whole ages to accomplish and bring to any toler- 
able degree of perfection. To accelerate the 
execution of this glorious plan, Peter I. became a 
zealous protector and patron of arts and sciences. 
He encouraged, by various instances of munifi- 
cence, men of learning and genius to settle in his 
dominions, lie reformed the schools that were 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and erectetl new 
seminaries of leaniiiig. lie endeavoured to excite 
in his subjects a desire of emerging from their 
ignorance arid brutality, and a taste for knowledge 
and the useful ai'ts. And, to crown all tb<*se 
noble attempts, he extinguished the infernal 
spirit of persecution ; abolished the penal laws 
against those that diffei’cd merely in religious 
opinion from the established church ; and granted 
to Christians of all denominations liberty of con- 
science, and the privilege of performing divine 
worship in the manner ]»rescribc>d hy their re- 
spective liturgies and institutions. This liberty, 
how<?ver, was modified in such a prudent inanmu*, 
as to restrain and deficit any attempts that might 
be made by tlic Latins to promote the interests 
of popery in Russia, or to extend tin* juris<lictioii 
of the Koinan pontiff beyond the chapels of that 
communion that were tolerated by law. For, 
though Roman Catholics were ullow<‘d pla<M‘s for 
the celebration of divine woi’ship, yet the .lesuits 
were not permitted to exercise the functions of 
inissionuric*s or public tentdiers in Rii.ssia, and a 
particular charge was given to the c<ntncil, t<* 
which belonged tln^ cogni/ance of ecclesiastical 
afiairs, to use their utmost care and vigilance to 
prevent the propagation of llomish tenets among 
the people. 
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Besides all this, a notable change was now in- cent. 
troduced into the manner of governing the church. 

The s}dcndid dignity of patriarchs, which ap- 
preached too near the lustre and prerogatives of ^ ^ 

majesty, not to be offensive to the emperor and 
burthensome to the people, M'as suppressed, or 
rather assumed, by this spirited prince, who de- 
clared himself the supreme pontiff and head of the 
lijissian church The functions of this high 

and important office were intrusted with a council 
assembled at Petersburg, which was called the 
Holy Synod, and in ''.vliich one of the archbishops, 
the most distinguished by his integi’ity and pru- 
dence, was appointed as president. This honour- 
able office was filled by the famous Stephen 
.Tavorsci, who composed a laborious work, in the 
Russian language, against heresy [q\. The other 
orders of the clergy continued in their respective 
rank and offices: but both their revenues and 
their authority were considerably diminished. It 
was resolved at first, in this general reformation, 
to abolish all monasteries and convents, as preju- 
dicial to the community, and unfriendly to popu- 


C/O account is not perhaps entirely accurate. Dr. 
MosIumiu seems to insinuate that Peter assumed not only the 
;Liit)u>rity hut also tlie oHicc and title of patriarch or Buprcinc 
pontiff, and Innid of the church. This, however, was not tlie 
ruHc ; he retained tlio power without the title, ns may be seen 
!»y the oath that every member of the 8)nod he had establislied 
was obliged to take, when he s appointed to that office. It 
was in consequence of Iiis authority, as emperor, that he claimed 
mi absolute authority in the church, aiul not from any ghostly 
character or denomination. The oath now inciuioned ran thus : 
‘‘ 1 swear and promise to be a faithful and obedient subject and 
servant to my true and natural sovereign, and to tlu» august suc- 
cessm-s it shall please, liim to appoint, in consequence of the 
iiidispuiahle power he has to regulate the auccessiou to the crown. 
I acknowledge liim as the siiprcnne judge of this spiritual col- 
lege,” /kc. See A^fhaires Hi.stoire de FKinpire de Hussie sous 
Pierre le (h'and, tom. i. p. 174. 

Qniotif Orieiis Chnstianufi, tom. i. p. V295, 

VOL. V. S 
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CENT, lation ; but this resolution was not put in exeni- 
tion ; on the contraiy, the emperor Iiimself er<‘<1<'fl 
i*AKT 1 . ^ magnificent monastery in honour of Alexander 
t -< Newsky, whoin’lhc Russians place in the list of 
their heroes [/•]. 

Thostatcof VI. A small body of the Monophysites in Asia, 
abandoned, for some time, the do<drine and in- 
stitutions of their aneestoi’s, and embraced fin* 
communion of Rome. Tliis step was (nitiiady 
owing to the suggeslions and intrigues of a person 
named Andrew Aehigian, wlio had h<!en edn- 
• caled at Rome, where he imbibed the jwinciples 
of popery, and having obtained the tith* and 
dignity of patriarch from the Roman ]>onti If, as- 
sumed the denomination of Ignatius XXIV' [.v]. 
After the death of thi.s pretended patriarcii, 
another usurper, whoso name was Peter, asj>ired 
after the same dignity, and, taking the title of Ig- 
natius XXV. pla(!ed himself in the patriarchal 
chair; but the lawful ])alria,rch of the sect had 
credit enough with the Turks to ju’oeure the <le- 
positioii and banishment of this pretender ; and 
thus the small congregation which acknnwledg(*d 
Ids jurisdiction was entirely dis[)ersed 'I’lie 

African .Monophysites, and more es])(*<!ially the 
Copts, notwithstandiiig that poverty and ignoranct‘ 


fr] TIi<i«e who aro acquainted with oitliLM* tlic Danisli or (in- 
iiian liinguacrcs, ivill find .several anecdoles velaliiit:' lo 

these chanifes in Haven’s It<T liussit tnn. 

[a-] Itoiii the fifteenth nuilury downwards, all the patrian lis 
of the Mono|»hy.sit<-»s have taken the name of lyrniitiiis, and tlial. 
for no «)tlier reason than to show that tliey are llio lineal sneressin s 
of Ijrnaliiis, who was htshop of Antioe.h in tlie first reiitury. and 
of (‘onse(|iience the lawful patriarchs of Antiocli. A like rea'^oii 
iiiduee.s the reli^iious rliief of the Maronites, who also lays elaiin 
to tin* same dijiiiity, t<i assunje tlie name of IVter ; for St. J*eter is 
said. to have ^-overned the elmrrh of Antioch hefiire Jpmtlns. 

[/J Jo. Simon. Assemaaiii Hildioth. Orientalis, ( 'lementiinj. 
V^aiican. tom. ii. p. IH^. and liis Dissert, de Monoph) sitis. scci 
iii. p..0» 7. 
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which exposed tJicin to the seductions of sopliistiy cknt. 
and gain, stood firm in their principles, and made 
an olistinate resistance to the promises, jM'csents, 
and attempts, em])loycd by the pa})al missionaries ^ 
to bring tl)em under the Roman yoke. — ^With re- 
spect to tlie Ahyssinians, we have mentioned al- 
ready, in its proper place, the revolution by which 
they de]ivei‘<;d themselves from that tyrannictil 
yoke, and resumed the liberty they had so inipni- 
ilently renomu;ed. It is proper, however, to lake* 
notice lu-re t>r tlic zeal discoveretl by the Luthe- 
rans, in their atlernjds to dispel the ignoi'ance and 
supei'stition of this people, and to bring them to 
the kiiowl(!«lge of a purer religion, and a more 
rational worship. It was with this pious design 
that the learne«l ITeyling, of Lubec, undei'took a 
voyage into kUhiopia in the year 1(5:? t *, uherc he 
resided many years, and actjuircd such a distin- 
guished place in the fiivour and esteem of llie 
emperor, that he was honoured with the high and 
important ofiice of prin)e minister of that mighty 
empire. In this eminent station he gave many 
instun(H?s of his zt'al both fi»v the interests of re- 
ligion and the public good ; after which he s(“t 
out I’or Lurope, but never arrived tlu're, nor is it 
known in what manner, or by what accident, he 
ended his days 

Several years after this, ICrnest, duke of Saxe- 
(lotha, surnamed the Pious, on account of his oini- 
iK'iit sanctity arul virtue, formed the resolution oil 
making a new iitteinpt to spread the knowledge 
of th(‘ (iospt'l, ill its purity and simplicity, among 
the ignorant and superstitious Ahyssinians. This 
design was formed by the counsels and suggestions 
of the famous Ludolph, and was to have been 
executed by the ministry of abbot (Jregory, an 

f//] .\ V4*rv nirions li|p of was ])ohUslitMMn (tornr.iit 

Ity Dr- MirltMpli-; at Hall, in l7rH. — Mollori Ciiulu ia 
loin. i. |>. 

s ‘J 
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CENT. Abyssinian, who had resided for some time in En- 

XVII. j-opg unliappy fate of this missionary, 

Tahv 1 . perished in a sliipwreek in the year 10.07, did 
not totally discoui'age the prince from pursuing 
his purpose ; for, in the year lC(i3, he entrusled 
the same pious and impoitant commission with 
John Michael Wansleb, a native of Erfurt, to 
whom ho gave the wisest orders, and whom he 
charged particularly to leave no means unemploy- 
ed that might contribute to give the Abyssinian 
nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, as it 
was upon this basis alone that the success of the 
present enterprise could be built. VVansbib, 
however, whose virtue was by no means equal to 
his abilities, instead of continuing his journey to 
Abyssinia, remained several years in Egypt. On 
his return from thence into Europe, he began to 
entertain uneasy apprehensions of the account that 
would naturally be demanded both of his conduct, 
and of the manner in which he had employed the 
sums of money he received for his Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. These apprehensions rendered him <le- 
sperate, because they were attended with a con- 
siiiousness of guilt. Hence, instead of returning 
into Germany, he went directly to Home, when', 
in the year 1607, he embraced, at least in outward 
profession, the doctrine of that church, and en- 
tered into the Dominican order [a;]. Thus tlic 
pious designs of the best of princes failed in the 
execution. To them, however, we are indebfc'd 
for the great light that h^ been thrown by the 


fw] See Ludolphi Proemium ail Comm, in Hist, il^tliiop. p. 
31. — Jinickeri Vita Johi LiidolpYii, p. 68. 

For an account of this inconstant and wortliless, hut 
Icarnt'd man, see Lobo, Voyage d’ Abyss, tom. i. p. 198. 2:^7. 
233. 248. — (Cyprian, Catalog. MSS. Hiblioth. (iothan:e, p. 64. 
Eiim. Uonaiidot, Prjef. ad Ilistor. I’atriarch. Aloxand. — ICcbard 
and Qiifttif, Sirriptor. Ordin. Priedic. tom. ii, p. 693. Set* the 
9ame authors^ Ilistoria Kcclcsiaa Alexaiidrinu*. 
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learned and laborious Ludolph on the history, cent. 
do(!trine, literature, and manners of the Abyssi- 
Ilians, which before this period were but very su- 1 . 
perficially known in Europe. 

VII. The state of the Christians in Armenia 
underwent a considerable change soon after theof tiic Ar. 
commencement of this century, in consequence”™'"'*’ 
of the incui’sions of Abbas the Great, king of 
Persia, into that province. This prince laid waste 
all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to his 
ilominions, and ordered the inhabitants to relire 
into Poi*sia. These devastations were designed to 
prevent the Turks from approaching to his fron- 
tier; for the Eastern monurchs, instead of erect- 
ing fortified towns on the borders of their re- 
spective kingdoms, as is done by the European 
]>rincc8, laid waste their bordere upon the ap- 
jiroach of the enemy, that, by thus cutting off the 
means of their subsistence, their progress might 
be eithcrciitirelystoppi'd, or considei'ably retarded. 

In tliis general emigration, the more opulent and 
better sort of the Armenians removed to Ispahan, 
the capital of Pei'sia, where the generous monarch 
granted them a beautiful suburb for their resi- 
demre, with the free exercise of their religion, 
under the jurisdiction of a bishop or patriarch. 

Under the reign of this magnanimous prince, who 
cherished his people with a paternal tenderness, 
tlicse happy exiles enjoyed the sweets of liberty 
and abundance; but after his death the scene 
changed, and they were involved in calamities 
of various kinils [y]. The storm of pei'secution 
tliat arose upon them shook their constancy; 
many of them apostatized to the Mahometan re- 
ligion, so that it was justly to be feared that this 
brand! of the Arminiau church would gradually 
perish. On the other hand, the state of religion 

ft/] Scu ('liaidiii, cii Peine, tom. ii. p. 106.— Galiriel 

(III Cliiiion, Nouvulk'!! Kclatious ilu Levant, p. 206. 
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in that clmrch derived considorahlc advantages 
from the settlement of a prodigious mm»h(?r of 
Armenians in dilfereiit parts of Europe for the 
purposes of commerce. These nierchants, who 
liad fixed their residence, dui-ing this (!entury, at 
London, Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Venice [c], 
were not unmindful of the interest of religion in 
their native country. And their situation fur- 
nished them with favourable opi>ortunities of exert- 
ing their zeal in this good cause, and particularly ol* 
supplying their Asiatic brethren with Armenian 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, and of otluT 
theological books, from thii I’^uropeau presses, 
especially from those of England and Ilollaiul. 
These pious and instructive productions being 
dispersed among the Armenians, who lived under 
the Persian and Turkish governments, contri- 
buted, no doubt, to preserve that illitj'rate and 
superstitious peojde from falling into the most 
consuiTunate'sind deplorable ign<»rance. 

VI II. The divisions that reigned among tlu! 
Nestorians in the preceding century still subsisted ; 
and all the methods that had been employe<l to 
lical them proved hitherto incflectual. Some of 
the Nestorian bishops discovered a ju'ojit iisity to 
accommodate iuattci>! with the church of Ihmie. 
Julias II. bishop of Mosul, sent two private; em- 
bassies to the P(>pe, in the years ItiO/' und Kilo, 
to solicit his friendshij> ; and, in the letter he ad- 
tlrcssed upon that occasion to Paul IV. declared 

fsr] For an accoiint of tlio Annonians who Hottlcvl at 
M'illas, and of ihi* hnokn tfipy ttiok ran? to liaw printed in tiuit. 
eity for the use of their hretlireji in forei^ui jtartH, see Uicliard 
Siinorrs Lettres ('hollies, toin. ii. p. l‘^7. — 'rim satin* aiitlioi 
(tturi. iv. p. loo.) and tin* Irann-d John Joaeliiin Schroder, in a 
Dissertation prefixed to Jiis 'J’he**nuruM Liiiprine Aniieiiica*, 
an inroinit of the Arnieiiiaii iJihle that Wits prlntetl in llolliiinl. 

I hii latier also takch notice of tln< other .Aniienian hooks thiH 
piihlisliud at Venkr, Lyon.s, an<l Aiiisteniani, loc. cit. cup 
ii. sect. XXV. )». JS. 
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Jiis desire to liriiig al>oul a reconciliation between 
llie Westorians and tijc Latin church [a]. Elias 
III. though at first extremely averse to the doc- 
trine and institution of that church, changed his 
sentiments in this respect j arid, in the year 1G57, 
addnjssed a letter to the congregation J^e Propa- 
ganda Fide, in which he intimated his r’cadiness 
to join with the eluinih of Home, on condition 
that the Pope would allow the hiestorians a place 
of public worship in that city, and would airslain 
fr<iin all attempts to alter the doctrine or disci- 
j>linc of that s(.'ct The lioinish doctors could 
not hut pen-eive that a reconciliation, founded on 
such conditions as these, would Ik? alUoided with 
no advantage fo their chur(?h, and promisi'd no- 
thing that could Hatter the amhition of their pon- 
lilf. And, aeconlingly, we do not tind that the 
prr>posal ahov<*ineiitioned was accepted. It does 
not appeal' that the ?<ejstorians were receiv(>d, at 
this lime, into the commonion of the Romish 
church, or that, tin? bishops of Mosul wen', after 
this period, at all solicitous about the friendsliip oi' 
good-will of the Roman ponlilT. The Ncstoriau 
bishops of Ormus, who successively assume the 
name of Simetni, proposed also, more than 
once [c], plans of reconciliation with the church 
of Rome } and, with that view, sent thq Roman 
pontiff a confessioi! of their faith, that gave a clear 
idea of their religious tenets and institutions. Rut 
tlu'se proposals were little ahcialed to by the court 
of Rome, M-hich was (dther owingto its dislike of the 
doctrine of th(?so Nestorians \jl\ or to that con- 
tempt which th<?ir poverty and want of inlluence 


[f/] Sim. Asfpnp.iimi HiMiutti. OritMit. (’ItMiipiil. V'alipaii. 
loiji. i. ]). tmn. ii. p. torn. iii. p. i. p. GoO. 

1 ] Asspuitiuiii l(u*. ril. tom. iii. p. '2. 

. [r ] Jii fli'‘ \ i anil 

[ff] A.v-ini».iiuii loo. (it. tom. i. ]». oSl. tom. ii. p. ton*. 
ML [L i. p. 0:^:?. 
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CENT, excited in the pontiifsi, wliosc ambition and avidity 
aimed at acquisitions of more consequence ; for it 

i- vut” known, tliat, since the year 1G17j the bi- 

siiops of Ormus liave been in a low and declining 
state, both in point of opulence and credit, ami 
are no longer in a condition to excite the envy of 
their brethren at Mosul [e]. The Ilomish mis- 
sionaries gained over, iicA’ortheless, to their com- 
munion, a handful of Nestorians, wliom they form- 
ed into a congregation or (ihurch, about the mid- 
dle of this century. The bishops or patriarchs of 
this little flock reside in the city of Ainida, or 
Diarbcker, and all assume the denomination of 
Joseph The Nestorians, who inhabit the 

coasts of Malabar, and are called the Christians of 
St. Thomas, suffered innumerable vexations, and 
the most giicvous pereecution from the Komish 
priests, and more especially the Jesuits, while these 
settleineiits were in the hands of the Portuguese ; 
but neither artifice nor violence could t*ngage them 
to embrace the communion of Rome [^]. Rut 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch in the y(*ar 
1()63, and the Portuguese were driven out of tliese 
quai’ters, the persecuted Nestorians resumed their 
primitive liberty, and were reinstated in the jwivi- 
legc of serving God without molestation, a(!cord- 
ing to their consciences. These blessings they 
still continue to enjoy ; nor arc such of them as 
entered into the communion of Rome disturbed 
by the Dutiili, who are used to treat with toleration 
and indulgiuice all sects who live peaceably with 
those who differ from them in religious opiuituis 
and ceremonies [4].- 


[ cj IVt. Strozza, Praef, ad Librum dc Clmldicuruin Dogma- 

tiliii.s. 

r Spo Li‘ Qiiicri, Oripii.s (’liristianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 
r.f/] La Ciozc, lliMtoiro du Chrisitiiinisiin* deft liidos, livi. v. 
p :U4, 

‘ [//J Sclioutcn, Voyaga aux liidea Orient, tuin. i, p. :il9. 1(»0. 
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S.ECTION II. 

PART II. 


'IIJE IIISTOHY or THE MODEUN CnUHCllES 


CHAPTER 1. 

Tlic Hislury of the Lutheran Church. 

I. w K have already seen [a] the calamities cent. 
and vexations tlie Luth<;ran church suffered from 
the persccutincj spirit of the Roman pontiJls, and 
the intemperate zeal of the house of Austria, j 
which, on many occasions, showed too great a 
propensity to second their ambitious and (lespotic ran churcli 
measures; we shall, therefore, at pi’esent confine 
oiir view to the losses it sustained from other somepiaces. 
ijuai-ters. Tlie cause of Lutheranism sulFered 
considi'rahly by the desertion of Maurice, land- brace cau 
grave of Hesse, a prince of uncommon genius and''‘“'“^ 
learning, who not only embraced the doctrine and 
«lise,ipline of the Reformed church [5], but also, in 
the year Kiut, removed the Lutheran pi’ofessors 
from their places in the Univci’sity of Marpurg, 
and the doctors of that comUmnion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. Maurice, 
al'ter taking this vigorous step, on account of the 
obstinacy with which the Lutheran clergy opposed 


[</*] In the History of tlie Uomisli Cliurrli, — See nliovc. 

] Tlie rt?ader must always rcnieinbor, that tlu* writers 
of tile continent ^cMicrally uso the ilenoiniiiatioii of Uefonnid in 
a liiiiitril smisi*, to dislin^ui^li the churcli of VaU^land and tlie 
(.'alviiiiblical chuichcb from those of the Lutliciaa peii^uabioii. 
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CKNT. Iiis design, took paiticular care to have his sub- 
jects instructed in the doctrine of the Helvetic 
I’Mir Ii cl'iircl), and introduced into the Hessian churclies 
V j tJic form of public worship that was observed at 

Geneva. This plan Avas not executed without 
some difficulty; but it acquired a complete d<v 
grec of stability and consistence in the year lGlf>, 
Avh(;n deputies were sent by this prince to the sy- 
nod of Dort, in Holland, Avith express ortlei’s to 
consent, in the name of the Hessian churches, (o 
all the acts that should be passed in that assembly. 
The doctors of the lleformed church, Avho liv'<‘d 
at this period, defended strenuously the measures 
followed by Maurice, and maintained, that in 
all these transactions he obseiwed the strictest 
|)rinciples of e<|uity, and discovered an uncominou 
spirit of moderation. .Perhaps the do<itors of 
modern days may view this matter in a diffi^rent 
point of light. They Avill acknoAvledge, jterbaps 
without hesitation, that if this illustrious prince 
had been more infhnmced by the sentiments (d' 
the Avisest of the Heformed doctors, coinrerning 
the conduct Ave ought to observe tow'ards those 
AVho differ from us in religious matters, and less 
by his own Avill and humour, he Avould have or- 
dered many things otherAvise than he actually 
did [c]. 

riK ntw H. The example of the landgrave of Hesse Avas 
thm takM folloAA'cd, in the year 1G14, by .lohn Sigismund, 

pi.ico in 
Hrainit;!!- 

[f] TliP rwiflpr will fintl a inoro accoiitif of fliis inatlrr 

in tlie controvprsicil writings of tho clivinrs of (Jasspl and Darni- 
Htaclt, puhlisliotl at Cassol, Marpurg, ami (liosscii, in tlio ycai 
1030, 1017 ; ami of wlindi Salig .spraUs largely in liis I list. 
Aug. (.'onfeKH. torn. i. Jili. iv. cap. ii. p. 7o(>. 'I’Iiom? wIi<» iiiulei • 
stand till* (/onnan language may alsf» cousiilt (iartli’N Historisrluu' 

• l^erielit von dem Heligiou Wesson in f'lnstenllnini I lessen, 1700, 

ill . Ito. Cyprian’s Unterrirlit von Kirclilielier V«*rei«i«.'iiiig diu 
Protehtantiui, ]». 303. and Appendix, ]>• 101, — A?' uIm) tin* Acts 
publit)lied in the C’ii.',cliuldigcii Nachriclrteii; a. J710. p. 3j. 
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(‘lector of Brandenburg ; m’Iio also renounced Lu- cf.n'I’. 
llieranism, and embraced the connnmnion of tbo 
Jtefonned cliurcbes, tbougli with certain rcstric- 
tions, and without cm})loying any acta of mere > 

authority to engage hia subjects in the same mea- 
sure. For it is observable, that this prince did 
not adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. 

Ho introduced, indeed, into liis dominions the 
f<>rm of public worship that was established at Ge- 
neva, and he embraced the sentiments of the Ke- 
formed ehurcluis concerning the j)er.son of Christ, 
and the manner in Inch ho is present in the eii- 
charist, as they appcar(‘d to him much more (‘on- 
formable to reasem and scripture than the doctrine 
of the Lutherans relating to these points. But, 
on the other hand, he refused to admit the Calvi- 
nistieal doctrine of divine gracu* and absolute de- 
crees ; and, oji this account, neither sent deputies 
to tlie synod of Dort, nor adopted the decisions 
of that tinnous assenddy on these intricate sul)- 
jt'cts. Tin's way of thinking was so exactly fol- 
lowed by the succ*<‘sr-oi‘s of Sigismund, that they ' 
iK'ver would allow the opinion of Calvin, concern- 
ing the divine decrees, to be considered as the 
public and iwoived doctrine of the Keformed 
chunthes in their dominions. It must be pai’ti- 
cularly ni;'!itioned to the honour of this wise 
])rine(', tluit he gi'anted to his subjects an entire 
liheiiy in jx'ligious matters, and left it to their 
unrestrained and free <“'■ »i(!e, wlu ther tlu’y would 
remain in the ])rofession of Lutheranism, or fol- 
low the exam])le of their sovereign j nor did be 
exeliuh! from civil luuiours and employments, or 
fr<»m th«i usual marks of his protection and favour, 
thosci who (Continued in the faith of their ancestors. 

This h‘)>ity and moderation, which scH'ined so 
adapted to pr('vent j(‘alousy uiitl (Mjvv, and to sa- 
tisfy both jiarties, did not howt'ver produce this 
J(utural and salutary eifect ; nor Mere lhe\ suiu- 
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CENT, cicnt to rcstmin witliin the bounds of decency and 
charity aeveral warm and inconsiderate votaries of 
PAUT II. Lutheranism. These over-zealous persons, who 
breathed the violent spirit of an age in whicli 
matters of consequence were usually carried on 
with vehemence and rigour, looked upon it as 
intolerable and highly provoking, — ^that the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists should enjoy the same ho- 
iioui’s and prerogatives, — ^that all injurious terms 
and odious comparisons should be banished from 
religious debates, — ^that the controverted points in 
theology should either be entirely omitted in the 
sermons and public discourses of the clergy, or 
explained with a spirit of modesty and Christian 
charity, — that certain rites which displeased the 
Calvinists should be totally abolished, — and that 
they who diflered in opinions, should be obliged 
to live in peace, concord, and the mutual ex- 
change of good offices. If it was unreasonable 
in them to be offended at injunctions of this na- 
turo, it was still more so to discover their indig- 
nation in a manner that excited not only sliarp 
and uncharitable debates, but also civil coniuio- 
tions and violent tumults, that disturbed consi- 
derably the tranquillity of the state, and nourish- 
ed a spirit of sedition and revolt, which the labour 
of years was employed to extinguish in vain. In 
this troubled state of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more especially those of Wittemiberg, under- 
took to defend the Lutheran cause ; but if it be 
acknowledged, on the one hand, that their views 
were good, and their intentions upright ; it must 
be owned, on the other, that their st;^c was keen 
everi to a degree of licentiousness, and their zeal 
warm beyond all measure. And, indeed, sis it 
generally happens, their want of-modersition hurt, 
instinid of promoting, the cause in which they hsul 
embarked ; for it was in consequence of llicir vio- 
lent proceedings, that the Form of Concord was 
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suppressed in the territories of Brandenburg, and cent. 
the subjects of tliat electorate proliibited, by a so- ^ 
lemn (jdict, from studying divinity in tbc acaden)y ' V/ 
ofWittemberg[//]. 

III. It was deplotlible to see two churches, 
which had discovered an ecjual degree of pious made to- 
zeal and fortitude in throwing off the despotic 
yoke of Rome, divided among themselves, and tween the 
living in discords that were highly detrimental to 
the interests of religion, and the well-l)eing oft<>vm«i 
society. Hence several eminent divines and Iead-‘''“‘^‘''“' 
ing men, both among the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
sought anxiously after some method of uniting the 
two churches, tlioiigh divided in their opinions, in 
the bonds of Christian charity and /‘cclesiastical 
(H)mmiinion. A competent knowledge of human 
nature and human passions was sufficient to per- 
suade thesQ wise and pacific mediators, that a per- 


[r/] Tho edicts of Siglsmiind and Jiis succps.sors, relating: 
lliis cliaiigc in the state of religion in Brandciihurir, have heen 
several liine.s ropublislicd in one collection. Besidos these, them 
are many books, treatises, and pamphlets, which g:ivc an account 
of this reinarkahle transaction, and of wliich tho reader will fiml 
a complete list in the (lermaii work, entitled, rnschiildigen 
Nachrichteii, a. 174ri, p, 34. a. 1746, p. 3:^6. compared with .lo. 
C!arol. Koclieri Bihliotlieca Theoloj^ije Symboliese, p. 31'-^. — The 
reader wlio derives to attain to a perfect actpiaiiitnnce with thi.s 
controversy, and to he able to weigli the merits of the cause, hy 
liaving a true state of tho case before him, will do well to con- 
sult Arnoldi Hist. Eccles. et Hseict. p. ii. lib. xvii. c. vii. p. 965. 
— Cyprian’s Unterricht von der Verii..ip:ung: dt»r Protestant, p. 
75. and in Append* Monum. p. 225. — Uiistthuldigeii Naclirichten, 
a. 1729, p. 1067.^1 a. 1732, p. 715. — Tliey wlio affirm tliat tlie 
eh»ctor’s ultimate end, in changing the face of religion in his do- 
minions, was not the prospect of augmenting and extending his 
authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture than on de- 
nionstration ; nor do they confirm this assertion hy testimonies 
that are sufficitMit to bring full conviction. It must, however, he 
acknowledged, on tin* other hand, that their conjectures have 
ncitlicr an absurd nor an improbable aspect. 
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CKXT. foot wniforuiily in roligioas opinions was Tiot pra(^- 

XVII. jxijd that it would bo entirely extravagant 

v\Rv Ii. imagine that any of these communities could 
ever be brought to embrace universally, and with- 
out limitation, the doctrines of the other. They 
made it, therefore, their principal Imsiness to jier- 
suado those whose spirits were inflamed with the 
heat of controversy, — that the points in diibate he- 
■ • tween the two churches were not essential to tigie 
nrligion ; — ^thal thefimdamentaldoctrinesofCIn-is- 
tianity were received and professed in both com- 
munions ; — and that the diflerence of opinion be- 
tween the contending parties turned eitlnu- upon 
points of an aiistruso and iTu^ompriihensibh; naluri', 
or upon mattiTs of indiflercnce, nhich neitlu r 
tended to render manjvind wiser nor better, and in 
Avhich the interests of genuine }tiely wi're in no 
wise concerned. Those who vicwi'd things in ibis 
point of light were obliged to acknowledgi*, tlial 
the diversity of opinions between the two churches 
was by no means a .sufficient reason hir their si^pa- 
ration ; and that of conscijuence they were calh'd, 
by the dictates of that gospel whicli t liey both pro- 
fessed, to live not ordy in the mutual exercist! of 
Christian charily, but also to enter into the frater- 
nal bonds of church communion. The greale't 
part of the llcformcd doctors seemed disposed to 
acknowledge that the errors of tin' Lutherans w<>r(< 
not of a momentous natnri!, nor of a pei’iiicious 
tendency ; and that the fundamental doctrines of 
(flirislianity had not undergone any remarkalth^ 
alteration in that eunnnmiiun ; an^thns on their 
sid(! an important step was made towards peae(^ 
and union hetween the two churidu's. lint ihe 
greatest part of the faitln'ran doctors detdared, that 
they (;ould not form a like judgnnmt with respect 
to the doctrine of the KefornuHl ehundies ; they 
maintained lenucioiisiy the impoiiuiice of the points 
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^vliich divided the two communions, and affirmed, cknt. 
tliat a considerable part of the controversy turned 
upon llie fundamental principles of all religion and , 1 ! 
virtue. It is not at all surprising that Ibis steadi- 
ness and constancy of the Lutherans was branded 
by the opposite party with the epithets of morose 
<»l)stinucy, supercilious arrogance, and such like 
odious denoininatioiis. The Lutherans were not 
b«hind-ljaiid with their adversaries in {icriinony 
of style ; they recriminated with vehemence, and 
chargc'd their aceusors with insliinces of miseon- 
ducl, different in kin.i, but equally condemnable. 

'i'hey reproached them with having dealt disijj. 
g4'nuously, by disguising, under ambiguous expres- 
sions, the real doctrine of the Itetbnned (rhurehes ; 
they observed farther, that their ailversaries, not- 
withstanding tluMr consummate prudence and cir- 
cumspection, gave plain proofs, on many occasions, 
that their *|)ropensily to a. reconciliation between 
the two churches arose from views of private inte- 
rest, rather than from a jceal tor the public good. 

IV. yVmong the public transactions relative tooorbra. 
the project of an union between the Reformed aT'd 
Jjutheran churches, vve must not omit mentioning ciumium. 
the attempt mad<‘ by .lames I. king of Cireat Rri- 
tain, to accmn])lish this salutary purpose, in the 
year The person employed ibr this end 

l)y the Rritisli monurch was Peter du iMoiilin, 
the most eminent among the jn’otestant doctors 
in bVance [«] ; but this design was neither carried 
on with spirit, nor attended with success [y‘]. 

Spc T-o Vassdv, Hist, de Louis XIIL tom. ii. p. ii. p. r21. 

[ /’] Kinjr Janios, who woiihl luivo ahaiidoiUHl tlio most 
important simi noble dosiy;!!, at any tinn?, to discuss a point of 
yrainmar or tIuMilotry, or to gain a point of intprest for liiinsplf (»r 
his minion.s, iipghvted tliis union of tlio LutliPiaii ainl UofoinuMl 
chuirlips, which In* had begun to promote with such an appear- 
ance of piety and zeal. 
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CENT. Another attempt of the same pacific nature was 

^'7^- made in tlie year Idiil, in the synod of Charenton, 
II. i** which an act was passed by the Reformed doc- 
toi’s of that respectable assembly, declaring the 
Lutheran system of religion conformable with the 
spirit of true piety, and free from pernicious and 
fundamental errors. By this act, afair opportunity 
was offered to the Lutherans of joining ivith the 
Reformed church upon honoumblc ternis, and of 
entering into the bonds both of civil and religions 
communion with their Calvinistical brethren 
But this candid and charitable proceeding was 
attended with very little fruit,, since few of the 
lAitherans were disposed to embrace the occa'jion 
that was here so freely offered them of terminating 
the dissensions that separated the two ehur<du*s. 
The same year a conference was held at Leij)sic 
between the Saxon doctore, Iloe, Lyser, and 
Ilopfner, on the one side, and some of the most 
eminent divines of Hessc-Casscl and Brandenbui-g, 
on the other ; to the end that, by cx|)Osing with 
fidelity and precision their respective doctrines, it 
might be more easily seen what the real obstacles 
w<!rc that stood in the way of the union projected 
betjveen the two churches. This conference Ava.s 
conducted with decency and moderation, and the 
deliberations Avere neither disturbed by intem- 
perate zeal, nor by api'oml spirit of <!ontcntion and 
dispute ; but that openness of heart, that mutual 
trust and confidence, whi<5h are so essential to the 
Hucc.ess of all kinds of pacification, were Avanting 
here. For though the doctors of the Rcfornie<l 
]»arty exposed, Avith the utmost precision and fair- 
ness, the tenets of their church, and made, nmre- 
over, many concessions, which the Lutherans 

C.V] Uonoit, HUtoire tie I’Edit ilc Nantes, tom. ii. p. .'ilt— , 
Aynioit, ActeH lies Kyiiodes Natioiiaux des ligliNOS 
de Fnincp, tom. ii. p. — .Ittigii Dissert, dis Syiiodi (laren' 

toiiieiisis Indul(;entia erga Lutliemnos, Lips. 170.5, 4to. 
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themselves could scarcely expect ; yet the latter, cent. 
sus})iciuus and fearful, and always apprehensive 
of scluiines, formed by aitifice under the mask of „* 
candour, to betray and ensnare them, did not 
dare to acknowledge that they were satisfied with 
these explications and offers ; and thus the con- 
ference broke up, without having contributed in 
any respect to promote the salutary work of 
peace [A]. To form a time idea of these pacific 
deliberations, of the reasons that gave rise to 
them, and of the principles by which they were 
conducted, it will bo necessar)' to study the civil 
history of this interesting period with attention 
and care. 

V. Uladislaus IV. king of Poland, formed a The con- 
still more extensile plan of religious union thanT^"'”^ 
those hilherto mentioned; he proposed a recon- Casssci. 
c.iliation, not oidy betw(!enthe llefonned and Lu- 
theran churdies, but also between these two com- 
munions and tliat of Rome. For this purpose, he 
ordered a conference to be held at Thom, in the 
year Kilo, th<i issue of which, as might natumlly 
iiavi? hi'cii expected, was far from being favourable 
to the }>rojecled union ; for the pei*sons employed 
by the thrcj; churches to heal their divisions, or at 
least to calm their animosities, retumed fi’om this 
(•onfi'rence Avith a gi’cater measure of party z(?al, 
and a sin.-'llcr portion of Christian charity, than 
they had brought to it. 

The conferenc«< held at Cassel in the year lOGi, 
l)y the onler of William VI. Lan%ravc of 
Ib'sse, between Musajus and Henichius, profes- 
sors at Riutelcn, on the side of the Lutherans, and 


[4] Timanni (icssolii Hi.storia Sacra ct Ecclcsiastica, p. ii. in 
adficritlis, p. — (U3. in which the acts of tliis conforenco arc 
piiltlished. Jo. W'olftr. Jao^eri Historia SauMili xvii. Doci'nn. iv. 
p. 4W7. This tc.stiniony of Dr. Mo.«theiiii, who was hiinst'lf 

a Liiihciaii, is singularly honourahle to the reformed doctors. 

VOL. V* T 
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CENT. Cnrtius and Heinsins, of the university of Mar- 
xvH. purg, on that of the Uefonned, was attended with 
TAHT 11 . more success ; and, if it did not bring 

A > about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced, 
what was mucli better, a spirit of Christian cha- 
rity and forbearance. For these carulid doctors, 
after having diligently examined the nature, ami 
M'cighed the importance), of tlie controvoiNios that 
divided the two churches, embraced each other 
with reciprocal marks of aflfection and esteeni, 
and /mutually declared that their respective doc- 
trines were less different from each other than Avas 
generally imagined ; and that this differences was 
not of sufficient moment to prevent their frater- 
nal union and concord. But it happened un- 
luckily, that those moderate doctora of Rintelen 
could not infuse the same spirit of peace and <?ba- 
rity that animated them, into their Lutheran bre- 
thren, nor persuade them to view the differemte 
of opinion, that divided the Protestant churches, 
in the same indulgent point of light in which they 
had considered them in the confereiujo at Cass(>l. 
On the contrary, this their moderation drew upon 
them the hatred of almost all the Lutherans; 
and they were loaded with bitter reproaches in a 
multitude of pamphlets []*], that were composed 
expressly to refute their sentiments, and to cen- 
sure their (5onduct. The pains that were taken after 


t»3 The writers who have (even accounts of tlie conferences 
of Tiiom and Cafutcl are enumerated l>y S!i(;ittanus, in liis Intnal. 
ad Hist. Kccle.sia.st. tom. ii. )i. IGOt. — See also .lnc‘;cn Ilistoria 
Smculi xvii. Decenn. v. p. CS9. and Decenn. vii. p. KiO. where 
the Acts of the conferences of Cassel and Thorn are extant.— 
Add to these, Jo.' Alphons. Tiirfetini Nub«*s Testium pro 
inodnrato in llebus Theolo(pcis Judicio, p. 178. — lliere is an 
Ample account of the conference of Cassel in the life of Musieus 
given by Mollerus in his Cimbria Lit<$rltta, tom. ii. p. 506. Tho 
reader will find, in the same work, an accurate index of the ac- 
counts of this conference published on both sides. 
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this period by the princes of the house of Bran- cent. 
derdmrg, and more especially by Frederic Wil- 
liain and his son Frederic, in order to compose n. 
the dissensions and animosity that divide the Pro* 
testants, and paiticularly to promote a fraternal 
union between the Refomicd and Luther^^n 
churches in the Prussian territories, and in the 
rest of their dominions, are well known : and it 
is also equally notorious, that innumerable diffi- 
culties were formed against the execution of this 
salutary design. 

VI. Besides tilts.; public conferences, held by The pacific 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 5*hnDi^f 
union and concord among Protestants, a multi- roui. 
tude of individuals, animated by a spirit of true 
Christiiin (diarity, embai’ked in this pious cause 
on tlnur own private authority, and offered their 
mediation and good offi(5es to reconcile the two 
churches. It is true, indeed, that these peace- 
makers were, generally speaking, of the Hefonned . 
chur(;h ; and that those among the Lutherans, 
who appeared in this amiable character, were but 
few in comparison with the great number of Cal- 
vinists that favoured this benevolent but arduous 
design. The most eminent of the Calvinistical 
jieace-makei’s was John Dureus, a native of 
Scotland, and a man justly celebrated, on account 
of liis universal benevolence, solid piety, and ex- 
tensive learning ; but, at the same time, more re- 
markable for genius and •uemory than for nicety 
of discernment and accuracy of judgment, as 
might be evinced by several proofs and testi- 
monies, were this the proper place for discussions 
of that nature. Be that as it wiU, never, perhaps, 
was there such an example of '/cal and pei'seve- 
rance as that exhibited by Dureus, who, during 
the space of forty years [A], suffered vexations. 
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CENT, and undonvcnt laboui's, which roquu’cd tho finii- 
ost resolution, and the most incxhaustil)lc pa- 

PART II tience ; wote, exhorted, admonished, entreat«*d, 
and disputed; in a woi’d, tried every metliod that 
human wisdom could surest, to put an end to 
the dissensions and animosities that reigned among 
the Protestant churches. For it was not mendy 
by the persuasive eloquence of his pen, or by 
forming plans in the silence of the closet, that 
this worthy divine performed the task which his 
benevolence and zeal engaged him to undertake ; 
his activity and industiy were equal to his zeal ; 
he travelled through all the countries in Fnrope, 
where the Pi’otestant religion had obtained any 
footing ; he formed connexions with the doctors 
of both parties ; he addressed himself to kings, 
princes, magistrates, and ministers ; and by re- 
presenting, in lively and striking colours, the 
utility and importance of the plan he had formed, 
hoped to engage them more or less in tJiis good 
cause, or at least to derive some succour from their 
influence and protection. But here his views 
were considerably disappointed ; for though his 
undertaking was generally applaud(>d, and though 
he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the gi’eatest part of those to whom he addressed 
himself, yet he found very few who were seriously 
disposed to alleviate his labours, by lending him 
their assistance, and seconding his attempts by 
their influence and counsels. . Nay, some, suspect- 
ing that the fervent and extraordinary zeal of 
Dureus arose fi’om mysterious and sinistiu' mo- 
tives, and apprehending that he had secretly 
formed a design of drawing the Lutherans into a 
snare, attacked him in their writings with animosity 
and bitterness, and loaded him with the sharpest 
invectives and reproaches. So that this W(*1I- 
ineanirig man, neglected at length by those of 
his own communion, opposed and r(‘jected by the 
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followers of Luther, involved in various per- 
plexities and distress, exhausted by unsuccessful 
labour, and oppressed and dejected by injurious 
ti’eatinent, perceived, by a painful experience, 
that he had undertaken a task which was beyond 
the power of a private poi'son, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in repose and obscurity at 
Cassol 

. It may not be improper to observe here, that 
Durcus, who, notwithstanding the uprightness 
of his intentions oi general, was sometimes dt'fi- 
<’icut in frankness f.ud ingermily, had annexed to 
his plan of reconciliation certain doctrines which, 
w<u’e tliey snseeptibh! of proof would serve as a 
foundation for the union, not only of the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists, but also of all the dift'erent 
sects that bear the (/liristian name. For, among 
oth(;r things, he maintained, that the Apostles’ 

[/] Seo Colrti’i llistoria Huriei, iii 4*10. at Wit- 

IcMiihcr^, ill 1716, to whicli, however, many important additions 
he made from jmblic n'cord.^, and also from documents, 
that have not as yet s(?Oii the liirht. Sonic records and docu- 
iniMits, of the kiml here? referred to, have been published by 
llasicus, ill his Bibliotliec^i Hrenieus. Theolojrico-Pliiloloy;ica, 
ttnn. i. ]). 911. and tom. iv. p. 683. A still greater number are 
given by (icsseliiis, in the Addenda Ironica, that an? subjoined 
to Ills Ilistoria Ecclesiastica, tom. ii. p. 614*. The transactions 
of Durams at Marpurg are mentioned by Selionk, in his 
Profossoruiu Theologiiv iMarpurg. p. 202.— Ilis attempts in 
Holstein may ho h?arin?d from the Letters of Laehraan and Los- 
sius, wliieli are joineil together in the same volume. His exploits 
ill Prussia and Poland are i ec«;;dod by Jablonsky, in liis Historia 
ConsensuH Sandamiriensis, p. 127. rad his labours in Denmark, 
the Palatinate, and Switzerland^ are mentioned respectively by 
lilswicb, in bis Fasciculus Eplitol. Theolog. p. 147. — Seelen’s 
Delicim Epistol. p. 353. and in the Museum Helvet. tom. iil. iv. 
V. — See also Jaogeri Historia Sa^culi xvH. Deceiin. vii. p. 171. — 
Bohmius, Eiiglisclie Reformations Historie, and more especially 
an account of Duiaeus, published under my direction at Helm- 
stadt, ill the y(?ar 1744, by Beuzeliiis, and entitled, Dissertatio 
do Johan. I)uv:vo, maxime do Actis ejus Siiecanis. This dis- 
fjortatioii contains a variety of anecdotes drawn from records not 
yet ina<le public. 
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CENT. Creed was a complete body of divinity ; tlie Ten 
Commandments a perfect system of morals ; and 
r^»T lii Lord’s Prayer a comprehensive series of peti- 
^ j > tions for all the blessings contained in the divine 
promises. Now if this notion, that these eaci'ed 
compositions contain all that is essential to faith, 
obedience, and devotion, had been univoi*sally en- 
teilained, or evidently demonstrated, it would not 
have been a chimerical project to aim at a recon. 
ciliation of all Christian churches upon this basis, 
and to render these compositions the foundation of 
their coalition and the bond of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimerical to expect, 
that the Christian sects would universally a<Iopt 
this notion, or be pleased to see the doctrines of 
Christianity reduced to such general principles. 
It is further to be observed, with respect to 
Dureus, that he showed a jauniliar propensity to- 
wards the sentiments of the Mystics and (Quakers, 
on account of their tendency to favour his con- 
ciliatory and jiacific project. Like them he jdaced 
the es.sencc of religion in the ascent of the soul to 
God, in calling forth the hidden word, in fanning 
the divine spark that n^sides in the recesses of the 
human mind, and, in consequence of this syst*'ni, 
was intimately persuaded, that dilferences merely 
in theological opinions did not at all concern the 
essence of ti’uc |»iety. 

Maitiii* VJI. Those among tin* Luthej-aris that ap- 
Md Caiii- pearoj tJie ino.^! zealous in this pacilic <*ause w<*i-e. 
John Matthias bishop of Strengnes in Swe- 
den, and George Calixtus, professor of divinity at 
llclmstadt, whom Dureus had animated with a 


[wi] Matthin* liail bouii rliaplairi to (liistavii.s Adoljilms, 
and was af’u*rwanls ap|K»iiit(*<l, by that }iriarp» prpn'ptor t<» liis 
dau^ditor Cliri'^tiiia, «o tiiiiiiHis in history, tin account of llio 
wliini.sirai pnniliaritir.’M of |irr rlinrariri, lic*i last*; for 
and hoi deuertion of tlic Swodiah lliioiio and the 
reJigiou. 
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^rtion of his charitable and indulgent spirit. 
The former was a man of capacity and merit, the 
latter was eminently distinguished among the doc- 
tors of this century, by his learning, genius, pro- 
bity, and candour; but they both failed in the 
arduous undertaking in which they had engaged, 
and suffered considerably in their attempts to pro- 
mote the cause of unity and concord. The Olive- 
branches of Matthise, who entitled thus his 
pacific productions, weye, by a royal edict, pub- 
licly condemned and suppressed in Sweden ; and 
their author, in oidorto appease the fury of his 
enemies, was obliged to resign his bbhopric, and 
pjiss the rest of his days in retirement [o]. The 
xcal of Calixtus, in calming the tumultuous 
and violent spirit of the contending parties, drew 
upon him the bitterest reproaches, and the warm- 
est animosity and resentment from those who were 
more bent on maintaining their peculiar opinions, 
than in promoting that charity which is the end 
of the commandment ; and while he was labouring 
to remove all sects and divisions, he appeared to 
many of his brethren in the light of a new sectary, 
who was founding the most pernicious of all sects, 
even that of the Syncrctists, who were supposed to 
promote peace and concord at the expense of 
ti*uth. \Vc shall, before we finish this chapter, 
endeavour to give a more particular and circum- 
stantial account of the sentiments and trials of this 
great man, to whose chat ge many other things were 
laid, besides the crime of endeavouring to unite 
the disciples of the same master in the amiable 
bonds of charity, concord, and mutual forbearance, 
and whoso opinions and designs excited warm con- 
tests in the Lutheran church. 
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fw] lljiiiii OlivjB Septentrionalis. 

[io] StM‘ fSfhijlVcri Suocia Litterata, p. 1:23. iuid Joli. Mdlleri 
ad I'aiii llyponinoinata, p. 317. — Arkeiiholtz, Mciiioircd do la 
Koiuc Cluiiiliuc, tom. i. p. 3’iO. 605. lom. ii. p. 63. 
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Tha History of the Lutfteran Church. 

VIII. The external state of the Lutheran chunsli 
at this period was attended witli vaiious circum- 
stances of prosperity, among which we may reckon 
its standing firm against tlie assaidts of Rome, 
wliose artifice and violence were in vain employ- 
ed to bring on its destruction. It is well known, 
that a very considerable number of Lutherans re- 
sided in those provinces when* the public exer- 
cise of their religion was prohibited. It has more 
especially been shown, by the late njeniorable 
emigration of the Saltzhurgers [/>], that still 
greater numbers of them lay concealed in that 
land of despotism and bigotry, where the smallest 
dissent from popery, with whatever seci’esy ami 
circumspection it may be disguised, is eonsid<*red 
as an enormous and <!apitul crime ; and that they 
preserved their religious sentiihents and doctrines 
pure and uncorrupted amidst the cmitugion of 
Romish sujicrstitiun, which they always beheld 
with aversion and Ijorror. In those countries 
which arc inhabited by persons of difi'erent com- 
munions, and whose sovereigns are members of the 
Romish church, M'c liave numberless instances of 
the cruelty and injustice practised by the papists 
against those that dissent from them ; and 
these cruelties are exercised under a pretext sug- 
gested by tlic most malevolent bigotry, wlfuilt 
represents these dissenters as s(;ditious subjects, 
and conseijuently as worthy of tiui most rigorous 
treatment. And yet it is certain, that, amidst all 
these vexations, the Lutheran church has stood 
its ground ; nor luuu either the craft or fury of its 


[;>] For nil a(!coiiiit of tlio porsc(*ut(!<l Lutlierans in tlio 
airlibiHliopric*. of »Saltzlioiir^, see Hurnet/.s Travol.s. Sot* nioro 
t“'|iocially u fuinoiis Latin (liHCoiiiKo, jiiihlislird at- in 

tin* yt.'iir I7;<2, undfr llio following titb*: “ C«inon*iilarioIu^ 
1 do non Toloraiidih in Koli^ioin* DiH.-'ORticntibiis, 

qtirm Fra.*i>ide Cliiibt. Maitli. JTailio defeudet Wolf. I^ud. Lrin- 
diijig." 
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enemies been able, any where, to deprive it en- cent. 
tirely of its riglits and privileges. It may further 
he obs(U'vcd, that the doctrine of Luther was ear- 
ried into Asia, Africa, and America, by several 
pei'sons who fixed their habitations in those distant 
regions, and was also introduced into some parts of 
Europe, wlujre it had hitherto b(;en unkiiowm 

IX. When we turn our view to the iiitenialTiiopro- 
stpte of the Lutheran church during this (jenlury, 
we shall find it im]>roved in various respects • antoDg the 
though several hlen^ishes yet remained that cloud- 
ed its lustre, it in.isi be acknowhMlged, to the 
lionour of the Lutherans, that they cultivated ail 
the various branches of literature, both sacred and 
profane, with uncommon industiy and success, 
and made several improvements in the sciences, 
which ar(‘ too well known to stand in need of a 
particular mention ; and of which a civciunstan- 
tisd enumeration Avould bo inconsistent with the 
brevity we propose to obtoiwc in this liistory. 

But if it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
the cause of religion gamed by these improvements 
in learning, it must be owned; on the other, that 
some branches of science were pi'rvcrted by in- 
judicious or ill-designing men, to corrupt the pure 
simplicity of genuine Christianity, and to render 
its doctrines abstruse and intricate. Thus it too 
often ha])pens in life, that the best things arc the 
most egregiously abused. 

About the commeiiceinent of this century, the 
sciences chiefly cultivated in the schools were lo- 
gic and metaphysics ; though the manner of treat- 
ing them was almost entirely destitute of elegance, 
simplic.ity, and precision. But, in process of time 
t he scene changed in the seminaries of learning j 
and the more, entertaining and agreeable branches 
of literature, that polish wit, ex<utc taste, exer- 
cise judgment, and enn<*.h memory, such as civil 
and natural history, philology, antiquities, crifi- 
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CENT, cism, and eloquence gained the ascendant. Both 
these kinds of knowledge acijuired also a rnoro 
PA Jt II. gracefiil, consistent, and regular fonn than that 
under which they had hitherto appeared. But it 
happened most unluckily, that while the boun> 
daries of science were extended from day to day, 
and new discoveries and improvements were con- 
stantly enriching the republic of letters, the cre- 
dit of learning began sensibly to decrease, and 
learned men seemed gradually to lose those pecu- 
liar marks of veneration and distinction that the 
novelty of their character, as well as the excel- 
lence and importance of their labours, had hitherto 
drawn from the public. Among the various cir- 
cumstances that contributed to this decline of 
literary glory, we may pailiciilarly reckon the 
multitude of those who, without natural capacity, 
taste, or inclination, were led, by aulhoi’ity or a 
desire of a])plausc, to literary pui*suits ; and, liy 
their ignorance or their pedantry, cast a reproach 
upon the rc'public of letters. 

The state X. Tlic ouly kind of philosophy that was taught 
sophy.'"” Lutheran schools, during the greatest part 

Tiic Aris. of this century, was that of Aristotle, drcssctl up 
in that scholastic form that increased its na- 
tive intricacy and suhtilty. And such was the 
devout and excessive veneration cntei’tained by 
many for this abstruse system, that any attempt 
to reject the Grecian oracle, or to correct its de- 
cisions, was looked upon as of the most danger- 
ous consequence to the interests of the church, and 
as equally criminal with a like attempt upon the 
sacred writings. Those who distinguished them- 
selves in the most extraordinary manner by their 
zealous and invincible attachment to the Beripa- 
, tctic philosophy, were the divines of Leipsic, I’u- 
. bingen, llclmstadt, and Altorf. The enchantment, 
however, was not universal ; and there wcj’c many 
who, withdi'awing their private judgment from the 
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yoke of authority, were bold enough to see with 
their own eyes ; and of consequence discerned 
the blemishes that were indeed sufficiently visible 
in the pretended wisdom of the Grecian sage. 
The first attempt to reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds was made by certain pious and 
prudent divines, who though they did not pre- 
tend to discoun^e all philosophical inquiries, yet 
were desirous of confining them to a few select 
subjects ’y and complained, that the pompous de- 
nomination of philosophy was too frequently 
prostituted \_q], by being applied to unintelligible 
mstinctions, and words, or rather sounds, desti- 
tute of sense. These were succeeded in their dis- 
like of the Peripatetic philosophy by the disciples 
of Ramus, who had credit enough to banish it 
from several seminaries of learning, and to substi- 
tute in its place the system of their master, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better ada})ted 
to the purposes of life [r]. But if the philosophy 
of Aristotle met with advei’saries who opposed 
it upon solid and rational principles, it had also 
enemies of a very diflerent character, who im- 
prudently declaimed against philosophy in gene- 
ral, as highly detrimental to the cause of religion 
and the inU'rcsts of society. Such was the fa- 
natical extravagance of Daniel Hoffman, profes- 
sor at Helmsladt, who discovered, in this contro- 
versy, an equal degi'ce of ignorance and animo- 
sity ; and such also were viie followera of Robert 
Fludd, Jacob Behmen, and the Rosecrucians, 
who boasted of having struck out, by the assist- 
ance of fire and divine illumination, a new, w^on- 


Siir.li, nmoiifv othoi*s, was Wcnceslas Srlnlllngius, of wliom 
a particiilav nt’Fount p;ivcn by Aviiobb lu liistor. Eedes. et 
liinrot. p. ii. lib. xvii. cup. vi. 

[^r] See .lo. llerniiin ub Elswirk, De variu Avisttttdih l"or- 
tiiiiu^ heel. x\i. ]>. bi. aiul Wnicbius, nibtoria Lo^iccb, lib. ii. 
cap. ii. sett. iii. ^ v. iu Taieigis tyus Academicis. p. 613. 
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The History of the Lutheran Church, 

(lorful, and celestial system of philosophy, of 
which mention has been {ilready made [«]. These 
advei'saries of the Stagirite were divided among 
tlieinselves, and this diminished the strength atid 
vigour of their opposition to the common enemy. 
But had they been ever so closely united in their 
setitiments and measures, they would not have 
been able to overturn the empire of Aristoth;, 
which was deeply rooted in the schools, through 
long j)os8ession, and had a powerful support in 
the multitude of its votaries and defendei's. 

XI. The Peripatetic system had still more for- 
midable advoi-saries to encounter in Dcs Cartes 
and Gassendi, whose writings were composed 
with that perspicuity and precision that rendered 
them singularly agreeable to many of tbe Luthe- 
mn doctoi-s of this century, and made them look 
with contempt on that obsolete and barren philo- 
sophy of the schools, which was expressed in un- 
couth terms and barbarous phrase's, without taste, 
elegance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ari- 
stotle heheld with envy these new philosophei’s, 
used their most zealous endeavoum to bring them 
into discredit, and, for this ])urpose, represented 
their researches and pi-inciples as highly detri- 
mental to the interests of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by expr'ri- 
ence, that these methods of attack proved unsuc- 
cessful, they changedtheir manner of proceeding, 
and (like a prudent general, who, hesieged by a 
superior force, abandons his outworks and retires 
into the citadel), they relinquished much of their 
jargon, and defended only tin; main and essential 
j)ririciples of their system. To render these prin- 
ciples more palatable, they began to adorn them 
with the gra<;es of elocution, and to mingle with 
their philosophical tenets the charms of polite 

C-vj Se<' above, in tbo (jeneral lIiBtory of ibc (!liui'cli, sect- 
xxxi. 
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literature. They even went so far as to confess 
that Aristotle, though the prince of pliiloso- 
pliera, was chargcahle with errors and defects, 
wliich it was both lawful and expedient to cor- 
rect. But these concessions only served to render 
their adversaries more confident and enterprising, 
since they were intei'preted as resulting from a 

• consciousness of their weakness, and were looked 
upon as a manifest acknowledgment of their de- 
feat. In consequence of this, the enemies of tlie 
Stagiritc renewed tiieir attacks M'ith redoubled im- 
petuosity, and with a lull assurance of victoiy ; nor 
tlid they confine them to those branches of the 
Peripatetic philosophy which were allowed by its 
votaries to stand in need of coraection, but levelled 
them, without distinction, at the wliole system, 
and aimed at notliing less than its total disso- 
lution. Grotius, indeed, who mai'ched at the 
head of these philosopliioal reformei’s, proceeded 
with a certain degrae of pnuLnee and moderation. 
Pullendorlj in treating of the law of nature and 
of the iluties of inoraiity, threw off’, with more 
boldness and freedom, tlie Peripatetic yoke, and 
pursued a method entirely different from that 
wbicli had Ix'on hitherto observed in the schools. 
This freedom drew upon him a multitude of 
enemies, who loaded him with the bitterest re- 
pi'oacbes ; his example was, nevertheless, followed 
by Thoinasius, jirofessor of law in the academy of 
ladpsic, and afterwarils ai xlall, who attacked the 
Peripatetics with new degrees uf vehemence and 
zeal. This eminent man, though honourably 
distinguished by the excellence of his genius and 
the strength of his resolution, was not, perhaps, 
the properest peraon that coidd bo pitched upon 

• to manage tlie interests of philosophy. His 
views, nevertheless, wore vast ; he aimed at the 
reformation of philosophy in general, and of the 
Periputetic system in pailicular j ami ho assidu- 
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CENT, ously employed Iwth the power of exhortation 
and the influence of example, in order to persuade 
PART n! Saxons to reject the Aristotelian system, 
which he had never read, and which most cer- 
tainly he did not undei'stand. The scheme of 
philosophy that he substituted in its place was 
received with little applause, and soon sunk into 
oblivion ; but his attempt to overtiini the system 
of the Peripatetics, and to restore the freedom of 
philosophical inquiry, was attended with remark- 
able success, made, in a little time, the most rapid 
progress, and produced such admirable effects, that 
Thomasius is justly looked upon, to this day, as 
the chief of those bold spirits who pulled down 
philosophical tyranny from its throne in (icrmany, 
and gave a mortal blow to what was culled the 
sectarian philosophy in that country. The first 
seminary of learning that adopted the measures 
of Thomasius was that of Hall in Saxony, whore 
he was professor ; they were afttjrwards followed 
by the rest of the Gorman schools, by some sooner, 
by others later ; and from thence a spirit of 
philosophical liberty began to spread itself in 
other countries where the Lutheran religion was 
established. So that, towards the conclusion of 
this century, the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect li- 
berty of conducting their philosophical researches 
in the manner they judged the most conforin- 
able with truth and reason, of departing from the 
mere dictates of authority in mattei's of science, 
and of proposing publicly every one his respective 
opinions. This liberty was not the consequence 
of any positive decree of the state, nor was it in- 
culcated by any law of the church ; it seemed to 

By the Sectarian Pliiloaophers were meant, thoae who . 
followed implicitly Home one of the ancient philoHophical scetH, 
without daring to uho the dictaten of their private judgment, to, 
corr(>ct or modify the doctrines or expressions of these hoary 
guides. 
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result from that invisible disposal of things, which cent. 
we call accident, and certainly proceeded from the 
efforts of a few great men, seconding and exciting p^ht u! 
that natural propensity towards free inquiry, that 
can never be totally extinguished in the human 
mind. Many employed this liberty in extracting, 
after the manner of the ancient Eclectics, what 
they thought most confoimable to reason, and 
most susceptible of demonstration, from the pro- 
ductions of the different schools, and connecting 
these extracts in such a manner as to constitute a 
complete body of philosophy. But some made a 
yet more noble use of this inestimable privilege 
by employing, with indefatigable zeal and industry, 
their own faculties in the investigation of truth, 
and building, upon solid and unchangeable prin- 
ciples, a now and sublime system of philosophy. 

At the head of these we may place Leibnitz, 
whose genius and labours have deservedly ren- 
dered his name immortal [^tl. 

In this conflict between the reformers of phi- 
losophy ami the votaries of Aristotle, the latter 
lost ground from day to day, and his system, in 
consequence of the extremes that reformers often 
fall into, grew so disgusting and odious, that con- 
demnation was passed on every part of it. Hence 
the science of metaphysics, which the Grecian sage 
had considered as the master-science, as the ori- 
ginal fountain of all tme philosophy, was spoiled 
of its honours, and fell into contempt ; nor was 
the authority smd influence even of Des Cartes 
(who also set out, in his inquiries, upon meta- 
physical principles) sufficient to support it against 
the prejtidices of the times. However, when the 
first heat of opposition began to cool, and the rage 


• [«] The curious render will find an accurate and ample ac- 

count of this revolution in philosophy, iu the learned Brucker'a 
llistoria Criiica riiilosophise. 
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CKNT. of party to subside, this degraded science was not 
only recalled fi’om its exile, by the interposition 
rAHT n! credit of Leibnitz, but was also reinstated in 
its former dignity and lustre. 

The virtues The dofccts Eud viccs of the Lutheran 

and defects clergy have been circumstantially exposed, and 
*€^5^. exaggerated, by many writers, wno seem to 
tors. require of the ministers of the gospel a degree of 
perfection, which ought indeed always to be 
aimed at, but which no wise observer of human 
nature can ever hope to see generally reduced to 
practice. These censurei’s represent the leading 
men of the Lutheran church as aiTogant, con- 
tentious, despotic, and uncharitable ; as destitute 
of Christian simplicity and candour ; fond of 
quibbling and dispute; judging of all things by 
the naiTow spirit of party ; and treating with the 
utmost antipathy and aversion those tliat ditl'cr 
from them ever so little in religious matt<u's. 
The less considerable among the Lutheran doc- 
tore were charged with ignorance, with a neglect 
of the sacred duties of llioir station, and with a 
want of talent in their character as public teach- 
er’s. And the whole body wtsre accused of ava- 
rice, laziness, want of iriety, and corruption of 
manners. 

It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, by 
those who have studied with attenti('n and impar- 
tiality the genius, manrxu’s, and history of this 
century, that the Lutheran <‘lergy arc not wholly 
irreproardiable with respect to the mutters that arc 
here laid to their charge, and, that many Luthe- 
ran churches were under the dii'ection of pastors 
who were highly deficient, some in zeal, others 
in abilities, many in both, and consequently ill 
■ qualified for proyragating the truths of Christi-- 

unity with wisdom and success. But this re- 
yiroach is not peculiarly applicable to the seven- 
tcciilh century ; it Is a general charge, that, willi 
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too much truth, may be brought stgainst all the cent. 
ages of the church. On the otlier hiuid, it must 
be acknowledged, by all such as are not blinded ii'. 
by ignorance or partiality, that the whole of the 
Lutheran clergy did not consist of these unworthy 
jiastors, and that many of the Lutheran doctors 
of this century were distinguished by their learn- 
ing, piety, gravity, and wisdom. Nay, perhaps 
it might be difficult to decide, whether in our 
times, in wliich some ])retend that the sanctity of 
the priniltivc dot tovs is revivtsl in several places, 
there ho not as ninny that do little honour to the 
pastoral churacter as in the times oi oiir ancestors? 

It must favllier be oi)S(>vved, jliafc niany of the 
defects, wiiic.li are invidiously charged upon the 
doctors ('•!’ [Iiis age, ncre in a great measure owing 
to the iiii'ci'icity of the tinira. Tiny were the 
unhappy (MVects of those public caiauutios which 
a dreadful war of thirty years duration pro- 
duced in tJermany ; they derived strength from 
the influence of a corrupt education, and Avere 
sornidimcs encouraged by the jiroteetion and 
countenance of vicious and profligate magi- 
strates. 

XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy The TiVe» 
Avi*re partly owing to the infelicity of the times, 

Avill ap[>ear evident from some particular instances, clergy 
It must be acknowledge d that, during the greatest to 
]»art of this century, iieitlter the discourses of the ‘he times 
]>ulpit nor the instructions of the schools were 
adapted to promote among the people just ideas 
of ndigion, or to give them a couipetont know- 
ledge of the doctrines and precepts of the gosjiel. 

The eloquence of the pulpit, as some ludicrously 
ami too justly represent it, u-as reduced, in many 
])laces, to the noisy art of bawling (daring a cer- 
tain sjiace of time measured by a sand-glass) upon 
various points of theology, which the orators 
understood but very little, and which the people 

VOL. V. 0 
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CEXT. did not understand at all ; and wLen the iin- 
portant doctrines and precepts of Christianity 

p\KT iii introduced in these public disconi’scs, they 
were frequently disfigured by tawdry and pue- 
rile ornaments, wholly inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of the divine wisdom that shines forth 
in the Gospel, and w'cro thus, in a great mea- 
sure, deprived of their native beauty, efficacy, and 
power. All this must be confessed ; but perhaps 
it may not appear surprising when all things 
are duly considered. Tlic ministers of the ( Jos- 
pel had their heads full of sonorous and empty 
words, of trivial distinctions and metajdiysieal 
subtilties, and very ill furnisln'd with that kind of 
knowledge that is adapted to touch the heart and 
to reform the life ; they had also few models of 
true elotiuence b«'fore their eyes j and therefore 
it is not much to be wondered, if they dressed 
out their discourses with foreign and tasteh'ss 
ornaments. 

The charge brought against the universities, 
that they spent more time in subtile and conten- 
tious controversy than in explaining the holy 
Scriptures, teaching the duties of morality, aiul 
promoting a spirit of piety and virtin*, though 
too just, yet may also i)e alleviated by considei- 
ing the nature and circumstances of the tim(‘s. 
The Lutherans were surrounded with a multitude 
of adv<*rsari(‘s, who ohlige<l them to he perpe- 
tually in a posture of ilefence ; and the lloinan 
Catholics, u'ho threahmed their <h‘struction, cou- 
trihufe<l, iji a more particular manner, to excite 
in their doctors that polemic spirit which unforf 11 - 
nately became a habit, and had an unhappy i?i- 
fhience on the cxen'isc both of their academical 
and pastoral functions. In time of war, tin; mili- 
tary art not ordy becomes singularly respectable, 
but is pref(;rred, without ln*sitation, befin’e all 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain 
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the inestimable blessings of liberty and independ- 
ence ; and thus in the midst of theologi(!aI com- 
motions, the spirit of conh'ovcrsy, by becoming 
necessary, gains an ascendant, which, even when 
the danger is over, it is unwilling to lose. It 
were indeed ardently to be wished, that the Lu* 
therans had treated with more mildness and cha- 
rity those Avho differed from them in religious 
opinions, and had discovered more indulgence 
and forbearance towards such, more especially, 
as by ignorance, ftuaticism, or excessive curiosity 
Avei'e led into error, without pretending, nevor- 
thehiss, to disturb the public traiapiillity by pro- 
pagating their particular systems. But they had 
unhappily lmbil)od a spirit of persecution in their 
.early education; this was too much the spirit of 
the times ; and it was even a leading maxim with 
our anec^stors, that it was both lawful and expe- 
dient to use severity and force against those AAdiom 
they looked upon as heretics. This maxim Avas 
deriA^ed from llonie, and even those aa'Iio separated 
from that church did not find it easy to throAvoff^ 
all of a sudden, that despotic and uncharitable 
spiidt that had so long been the main-spring of its 
government, and the general characteristic of its 
numbers. Nay, in their narrow vieAvs of things, 
their ver}' pi«d.y seem«*d to suppress the generous 
movements of fraiovnal love and forbearance ; and 
the moi’e they felt themsi-lA'cs animated Avith a 
zeal for the divine glory, the more difficult did they 
fitid it to nrnounce that ancient and faA’ourilo 
maxim, Avhich had so often been ill interpreted 
and ill applied, that.Avhocver is found to be an 
enemy to God, ought also to be declared an enemy 
to his country [w], 

It woro to Iw wisliod that tho Lutherans had not, 
in ninny |ilac«vs, pors^vered in tliosc sevoro and dospotio ])rin- 
ciplf*s, lon^or than other IVotostiint rhnndios. Until this voiy 
dav, tho LutherauH of Frankfort on the Maine have ahva^'si 
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CENT. XIV. Tljero were few or no changes intro- 
ducod, during this ccntuiy, into the form of go- 
PAHT II. vornment, Uie method of worship, and the exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies of the Lutheran cliurch. 
Tiieecoic- Many alterations would indeed have been made 
siastical ill all these, had the pi'inces and states of that 
of communion judged it expedient to put in exe(^u- 
tiio 1,11. tion the plans that had been laid by Tlumia- 
tiwaiis. other eminent men, for reforming its 

ecclesiastical polity. These plans were built 
upon a rnnv principle, which siipposcnl, that tlie 
majesty and supreme autliority ol* the sovereign 
was the only source of eh nreh power. On this 
fundamental principle, which these gi'cat ineti 
took all imaginable pains to ]irove, by solid and 
striking arguments, tliey raised a vohnninoiis 
system of laws, >vhich, in tin; judgment of many, 
evidently tended to this conelusion : that the same 
sovereigfi who presides in tlu) stale ought to rule 
in the ciiurch ; that {irinee and jionlilV are inse- 
parable characliTs ; and that the ministers of the 
Gosjii'l are not the ambassadors of the Deity, hut 
the deputies or vicegerents of llie civil magi- 
strate. These reformers of Lutheranism di»l not 
stop here ; tlu>y reduced within narrowi'r bounds 
the few privileges and advantages that the clergy 
yet retained j and treated many of the rites, in- 
stitutions, and customs of our church, as the n‘- 
nmins of popish superstition. Hence an abund- 
ant source of (contention was opened, and a long 
and tedious controversy was carried on with 
M'urmth and animosity between the clergy and 
civilians. We leave othei’s to determine with 
what views these debates were commemicd and 
fomented, and with what succ(iss they were re- 

refiiKiid to pvrniit tlic Ilefonncit to celubrati! jiuldic worsliip 
within tJi« IiouikIh, or oven in tlio auburli)^ of tliat fity. Many 
attoiiiptH have liecn inadt; to conquer llieir obatimicy in thk 
CPKpect, but liitliorto without aucciaui. 
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spectively carried on by the contending parties, cknt. 
We shall only observe, that their effects and con- 
sequences were unhappy, as, in many places, they p^rt h. 
proved, in the issue, detrimental to the reputation 
of the clergy, to the dignity and authority of re- 
ligion, and to the peace and prosperity of the Lu- 
theran church [.tJ. The present state of that 
church verifies too plainly this observation. It 
is- now its fate to see few entering into its public 
service, who are adapted to restore the reputation 
it has lost, or to inelntain that which it yet retains. 

Those who are distinguishc<l by illustrious birth, 
uncommon genius, and a libei’al and ingenuous 
turn of mind, look upon . the study of theology, 
which has so little external honours and advan- 
tages to recommend it, as below their ambition ; 
and hence the number of wise, leanunl, and emi- 
nent ministers grows less considerable from day to 
day. This circumstance N deeply lamented by 
those among us who consider witli attention the 
dangerous and declining slate of the Lutheran 
church ; and it is to be feared, that our descend- 
ants will have reason to lament it still move bit- 
terly. 

XV. Th(! eminent writers that adorned the The most 
Lutheran <‘Iuivch Ihroush the course* of this cen-V''.M““ 

• * 1 111 I 

tuiy woru ninny ni number. VVe siuill only writers, 
incni.ion those whom it is inor t necessary for a 
student of ecelesiastieai Mstory to he more pai*- 

1?^ [ct J It has been the ill-Imj cvoii of well-dcsignino: men 
to fall into pernicioUM extromos, iu the eontroversies i*elatiiip: to 
tli(i fouiulatirai, power, and piivilesros of the chuicli. Too few 
have sU»evftd the inuldlo way, and laid tlieii- plans with siieh 
equity and wisdom as to maintain the Hoverei|jn1y and authority 
of th (5 state, without rt*duein«: the churrli to a mere creature of 
civil policy. The n*n<ler will tin<l a mo.st inton'stiiv^- view of this 
nice and imporlant subject iu the learned and inireiiious bishop 
of (lloucester s Alliain’e between Ohurch and State, and iu his 
l)e«lieatiori of ilie secoinl volume of his Divine Legation of 
Moses, to my Lmd ManshcUl. 
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CENT, ticularly acquainted with; sucli are iEgideus 
and Nicholas Hunnius — Leonard Hotter — Joseph 
ITkt IK John Ernesti Gerhard — George and Frede- 
rick UlricCalixtus — the Mentzers — theOlcarinses 
— Frederic Baldwin — ^Albert Grawer — ^Matthias 
Hoe— the Cai’pzoviuscs — .John and PanlTarnovius 
— John Affehnan— Elihart Luher — ^the Lysers — 
Michael Walthe.r — Joachim Hildebrand — .John 
ValentincAiidreas — Solomon Glassius — Abraham 
Colovius — Theodore Hackspan — John Hulseman 
— Jacob Weller — Peter and John Mausaeus, bro- 
thers — John Conrad Danhaver — John George 
Dorschadus— violin Arndt — IMartin Geyei’ — John 
Adam Schertzer — Balthazar and John JMeisiun’ — 
Augustus Pfeifter — Henry and John Muller — 
Justus Christopher Schomer — Sebastian Schmidt 
— Christopher Horsholt — the Osiaiiders — Philip 
Jacob Spener — Gel>. Theodore Meyer — Fridem. 
Becliman — and olhc'rs [y], 

AnWstori- XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church 
remained entire during this century; its funda- 
ousdoctrinc mental princijilcs received no alteration, nor 
ofthcLu- anv doctor of that church, who should have 

tbtTaiis. \ ’ 

presumed to renounce or invalidate any of those 
theological points (hat are contained in the sym- 
bolical books of the Luthemns, have met with to- 
leration and indulgence. It is, howeviT, to he 
observed, that in later tirnes, various circum- 
stances contribiitial to diminish, in many places, 
the authority of these symbolical oracles, ndiich 
had so long been considered as an almost infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence arosi* that un- 
bounded liberty, which is at tJiis day enjoyed by 
all who are not invested with the idiaractcr of 
jiublic teachci’s, of dissenting from the decisions of 

0/1 Fiir ncrount of tlic livos and wrltiiip;* of tliosp nutliorN, 
wo Wittc’n Moinuria; I'licoloftonini, and liw Diarinm ]{io^'a|)lii- 
niin ; (is aKo rip^uii^ius; (iucrziui^ and other writcLi of literary 
history. 
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these symbols or creeds, and of declaring thisdisseut 
inthe manner they judge the most expedient. The 
case was very different in former times j whoever 
ventured to oppose any of the received doctrines 
of the church, or to spread new religious opinions 
among the people, M^as called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very rarely escaped without suffering in his fortune 
or reputation, unless he renounced his innovations. 
But the teachers of novel doctrines had nothing to 
apprehend, whm, towards the conclusion of this 
century, the Lutheran churches adoj)tcdthat lead- 
ing maxim of the Arminians, that “ Christians 
were aecountable to God alone for their religious 
sentiments ; and that no individual could be justly 
jnmished by the magistrate for his erroneous opi- 
nions, while he conducted himself like a virtuous 
and obedient subject, and made no attempts to 
disturb the peace and order of civil society.” It 
were to be wished that this religious liberty, 
w’hich the dictates of equity must approve, but 
of which the virtuous mind alone can make a 
wise and proper use, hail never degenerated 
into that unbridled licentiousness that holds no- 
thing saci ed, but with an audacious insolence 
tramples under foot the solemn truths of reli- 
gion, an/l is constantly endeavouring to throw 
contempt upon the respectable profession, of its 
ministers. 

XVII. The variou.s brancljes of sacred erudi- 
tion were cultivated with uninterrupted zeid 
and assiduity among the Lutherans, who, at no 
period of time were Avithout able conimentators, 
and learned and faithful guides for the interpre- 
tation of the 1 loly Scriptures. It is natural to 
mention here Tarnovrus, Gerhard, Ilackspan, Ca- 
lixtusi Erasmus, Scinnidt, to whom might be add- 
gd a numerous list of learned and jiulicious ex- 
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positoi's of the sacred oracles. But what appears 
more peculiarly worthy of observation is, that 
the very period which some look upon as the 
most barren of learned productions, and the most 
remarkable for a general inattention to the braindi 
of erudition now under consideration, produced 
that inestimable and immortal work of ISolomon 
Glassius, which he publislu^d under the title of 
Sacred Philology, and than which none can be 
more useful for the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, as it throws an uncommon degi ec of liglit 
upon the language and phraseology of the inspir- 
ed writei*s. It must, at the same time, be can- 
didly acknowledged that a considerable part of 
this century was more employed, by the profes- 
sors of the dillerent universities, in defending, 
with subtilty and art, the jieculiar iloctvim s of llie 
Luthcrati church, than in illustrating and explain- 
ing the Holy Scaipture, which is the only genuine 
source of divine truth. W hatever was worthy 
of censure in this manner of proceeding was 
abundantly repaired by the inoni modern divines 
of the Lutheran comniunion ; for no s(!oner did 
the rage of controveivy begin to subsluis than the 
gn'atest part (d' them InriH'd Iln*ir jirincipal stu- 
dies towards tia* c:\jtosilion ar\(l illn.-lratiim of iIk.* 
sacred writing.' : ami liu-y were purliculurlv uni 
jiiated in the i Necaiion «»:' llii,- laliorions task, by 
on.scrving the inoclliiigable industry of llto^«‘ 
among the Dnicii divi",>.--, \vlii), in their iiilcrpre- 
lations of Sci ;j;ii,ic, ioiheved the si'nliiiu'iils and 
method of (.oeci'ius. At tin': In a<l of these mo- 
dern eommenlalors we may plaee, with justice, 
Sebastian .Scliinidt, who was at least t he most la- 
borious and voluminous c.x|>ositor of Ibis age. 
After Ibis learned writer, may be rankeil 
fialovias, (jiier, Selioim i, and olhcis ol interior 
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note [z]. The contests excited by the pclrsons cent. 
called Pietists, though unhappy in several respects, 
were nevertheless attended with this good effect, 
that they engaged many to apply themselves to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, which they had 
too much neglected before that period, and to 
the perusal of the commentators and interpreters 
of the sacred oracles. These commentators pur- 
sped various methods, and were unequal both in 
tlieir merit and success. Some confined them- 
selves to the sigeift atioii of the words of Scrip- 
ture, and the litoral sense that hclongetl to the 
phrases of the inspired writers ; othem apjdied 
their expositions of Scriptui’c to the decision of 
controverted points, and attacked their adversa- 
ries, eitltcr by refuting their false interpretations 
of Scripture, or by making use of their own com- 
mentaries to overturn their doctrines ; a third 
sort, after unfolding the sense of Scripture, ap- 
plied it carefully to the purposes of life and the 
direction of practice. Wo might mention an- 
other class of interprotoi’s, who, by an assiduous 
perusal of the writings of the Cocceians, are said 
to have injudiciously acquired their defects, as ap- 
pears by tiu'ir turning the sacred history into alle- 
gory, and sbekiiig rather the more remote and 
inysterioiis sense of Scripture than its obvious 
and literal sigi/sficatiou. 

XVI II. The principeJ doctors of this centuiy TiicdiAut. 
followed, at first, the loose method of deducini>:‘'’‘'“'‘!K’^''’* 
their theological doctrine from Scripture under aorrauii 
few general beads, l^his method had been 
served in aiuiient times by Melancthon, and wasrlns. 
vulgarly called Common-platie divinity. They, 
however, made use of the priiieJ pies, terms, and 
subtile distinctions of the Peripatetic philosophy, 

ff] Si!(' .f. Traiit. Buliwi Isagoge in I'liculugiain, lih. ji. cajj. 
viii. p. IGSG. 
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CKNT. wliich was yet in high reputation, in explaining 
xvii. and illustrating each particular doctrine. The 
VAUT ii! person that reduced theology into a regular 
t system, and gave it a truly scientilic and philoso- 
phical fonn, was George Calixtiis, a man of 
great genius and erudition, avIio had imbibed the 
spirit of the Ai'istotelian school, llis design, in 
general, was not so much censured, as the parti- 
cular method he followed, and the form he gave 
to his theological system ; for he divided the Avliole 
science of divinity into three parts, viz. the end, 
the subject, the means ; and this division, which 
Avas borroAved from Aristotle, appearetl extnunely 
improper to many. This philosophical method 
of ranging the truths of Christianity Avas tblloAved, 
Avith remarkabh* z<'al and emulation, by the most 
eminent doctons in the different schools of learn- 
ing, and even in our times it has its A otaries. Some 
indeed had the courage to depart from it, and to 
exhibit the doctrines of religion Ainder a dillerciit, 
though still Tinder a scientirtc form ; but they had 
few f’olloAvei’s ; and struggled in vain agidnst the 
empire of Ai'istiitle, Avho reigned Avith a despotic 
authority in the s(;hools. 

There A\'«>n^, howcA'cr, many pious and good 
men, Avho beheld, Avith great «lisj)lcasure, this 
irruption of metaphysics into the sph(*rc of tlwo- 
logy, and never could he brought to relish this 
philosophical method of teaching the doctrines of 
Christianity. Th«*y earnestly d<'sired to se<* «livinc 
truth fre<‘d from captious questions and subtilties, 
delivere«l from theshacklcs of an imperious system, 
and exhibited .with that beuTitiful simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and evidence, in AA'hich it appears in the 
sacml Avritings. Persons of this tin*n had tlndr 
Avislies and expectations in some measure answer- 
ed, when, towards the conclusion of this (Aiuitury, 
the learned Spener, and others, animate<l by his 
exhortations and example, began to inculcate the 
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truths and precepts of religion in a> more plain cknt. 
and popular manner, and when the eclectics had 
succeeded so far as to dethrone Aristotle, and to 
banish his philosophy from the greatest part . of 
the Luthci'an schools. Spener was not so far 
successful as to render universal his popular me- 
tJiod of teaching theology; it was nevertheless 
adopted by a considerable numbefr of doctors ; 
ahd it cannot be denied, that, since this period, 
the science of divinity, delivered from the jargon 
of the schools, !)• s assumed a more liberal and 
graceful aspect. The same obseiwation may be 
applied to controversial productions ; it is certain 
that polemics were totally destitute of elegance 
and perspicuity so long as Aiistotle reigned in • 
the seminaries of Icaniing, and that they were 
more or less embellished and improved since the 
suppression and disgrae<; of the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy. It is, however, lo be lamented, that con- 
troversy did not lose, at this period, all the cir- 
cumstances that had so justly rendered it displea- 
sing; and that the defects, that had given such 
ollcnce in the theological disputants of all parties, 
were far from being entirely removed. These 
defects still subsist, though perhaps in a less 
shocking degree ; and whether we peruse the 
polemic writei’s of ancient or modem times, we 
shall find too few among them who may be said 
to be animated by the ^ ure love of truth, without 
any mixture of pride, passion, or partiality, . and 
whom we may pronounce free from the illusion 
of prejudice and self-love. 

XIX. The science of morals, which must ever The sinte 
be esteemed the msister-science, from its immedi-^™"™* 
ate influence upon life and manners, was, for a among ute 
long time, negle<!ted among the Lutherans, 
we except a few eminent men, such as Ariult and 
(ierbard, who composed some popular treatises 
concerning the internal worship of the Deity, and 
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the duties Christians, there did not appear, 
during the greatest part of this century, any mo- 
ral writer of distinguished merit. Hence it hap- 
pened, that those who applied themselves to the 
business of resolving what are called Cases of Con- 
science were held in high esteem, and their tri- 
bunals were much frequented. But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, 
as yet, established with a sufficient degree of pre- 
cision and evidence, their decisions were often 
erroneous, and they were liable to fall into daily 
mistakes. Calixtus was the first who separat<!d 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, 
and exhibited the latter under the form of an in- 
dependent science. He did not, indeed, live, to 
finish this work, the beginning of which met with 
universal applause ; his disciples, however, em- 
ployed, \vith some degree of success, the instriuv 
tions tliey had received from their master, in exe- 
cuting his plan, and composing a sj’stcm of iMoral 
Theology. This system, in process of time, fell 
into discredit, on account of the l^eripatetii^ form 
under which it appeared ; for notwithstanding 
the striking repugnance that there is, in the vi'vy 
nature of tilings between the braulii’nt scienci^ ol‘ 
morals, and the perplexing intri<;acles of iinda- 
physics, Calixtus could not ubsluin from the latliu* 
in building his moral sysfem. T'he moderns, 
however, stripped morality of the I’eripatt tic gai - 
nicnt, calling to their assistaiM'e the hiw of naliire, 
which had bemi explained and illustrated by 
PuflFehdorf and other authors, and comparing this 
law with the sacred writings, they not only dis- 
covered the true springs of Christian virtue, and 
entered into the true .spirit and sen.se of the di- 
vine laws, but also digitated the whole science of 
morals into a better order, and demonstrated its 
principle.s with a new and sup<*rior degree of 
cvideiK.’c. 
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XX. These improvements in theology and cent. 
morality did not ditFiise such a spirit of concord 
in the Lutheran church as was sufficient to heal „* 
ancient divisions, or to prevent new ones. That 
church, on the contrary, was involved in the most oniroo- 
larnentahle commotions and tumults, during the tio“» ana 
whole course of this century, partly by the con- I'utVer. 
troversies that arose among its most eminent doc-a" cimrcii. 
tfirs, and partly by the inttunperate zeal of vio- 
lent reformers, Mie fanatical predictions of pre- 
tendtul jn'ophets, ;.,,d the rash measures of inno- 
vators, who studiously spread among the people, 
now, singular, and, for the most part, extravagant 
opinions. The controversies that divided the 
Lutheran doctor'- niay he ranged under two class»*s, 
according to their difTcfent iin})ortance and ex- 
tent, as some of them involved the whole church 
in tumult and discord, while othei’s wore It'ss 
universal in their j.errleious effects. Of the 
former <?lass there were two controvci'sies, that 
gave abundant exercise to the polemic talents of 
the Lutheran doctors during the greatest part of 
this Cj^ntmy ; and these turned upon the religious 
systems that are generally known under the deno- 
minations of Syncretism and Pietism. Nothing 
could bo more amiable than the principles that 
gave rise to the former, and nothing more respect- 
able and praiseworthy than the design that was. 
pi'oposed by the latter. The Syncretists \a~\, ani- 
mated with that fraternal love and that pacific 
spirit which Jesus Christ had so often recom- 
mended as the peculiar characteristics of his true 
iliseiples, used their warmest endeavoui-s to pro- 
mote union and concord among Christians ; and 
the Pietists had undoubtedly in view the restore- 

• C«] Tlie Syncretists were also calltMl Calixtines, from their 

chief, (Tcorgc Calixtus ; ami llelinstadians, from the university 
whero their plan of doctrine and union took its rise. 
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CENT, tion and advanooment of that holiness and virtue, 
that had suffered so raueh hy the influeuec of li- 
PART ii! <-'‘‘ntious inaim«‘rs on the one hand, and by the tur- 
bulent sj)irit of ccuitroversy on the other. These 
two great and aniiJible virtues, tliat gave rise to 
tlie projects and efforts of the two ordei’s of })cr- 
sons now mentioned, were combated by a thiid, 
even a zeal for maintaining the truth, and pre- 
serving it from all mixture of error. Thus the 
love of tnith was unhappily found to stand in op- 
position to the love of opinion, piety, and concord ; 
and thus, in this present critical and corrupt state 
of human iiature, the unruly and turbulent pas- 
sions of men can, by an egi’Cgjous abuse, draw the 
worst consequences from the best things, and 
render the most excelhmt ])riuciph;s and views 
productive of confusion, <‘alamity, and discord. 

The rise of XXI. Tlic Origin of Syncretism was owing to 

George Calixtus, of Sleswick, a man of eminent 
Caiixtine and distinguished abilities and merit, and who 
cOTtrover- equajj, in tijis c<‘ntury, (>ithcr in point ol* 

learning or genius. This great man being placed 
in a university [A], which, from the very time of 
its foundation, had been remarkable for encou- 
raging freedom of inquiry, improved this hap|)y 
privilege, examined the resj»e<ttive doctrines of the 
various sects that b<?ar the Cliristian name, and 
found, in the notions <rommonly received among 
divines, .some things defectivt* and erroneous. I le 
accordingly gave early intimations of his dissatis- 
faction with the state of theology, and lanumted, 
in a mor<! particular manm*r, the divisions ami 
factiorjs tluit reigned among the servants and 
discijdes of the same great master. He therefore 
turned his views to the salutary w ork of softening 


[t] 'rile univerHity of Melinetadt, in tlie tliicliy of Uninsn'ick, 
founded in tlie year lf> 76 . 
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tlie animosities produced by these divisions, and 
showed tlie warmest desire, not so much of esta- 
blishing a perfect harmony and concord between 
the jari’ing sects, which no human power seemed 
capable of effecting, as of extinguishing tlie hatred, 
and appeasing the resentment, which the contend- 
ing parties discovered too much in their conduct 
towards each other. His colleagues did not seem 
all averse to this pacific project ; and the sur- 
prise that this ♦heir silence or acquiescence must 
naturally excite, in such as are acquainted with 
the theological spirit of the seventeenth century, 
will be diminished, when it is (considered, that the 
professors of divinity at Hclmstadtbind themselves, 
at their admission, by an oath, to use their best 
and most zealous endeavours to heal the divisions, 
and terminate the contests that prevail aniong 
Christians. Neither Calixtus, howevei’, nor his 
friends, escaped the opposition tliat it was natural 
to expect in the execution of such an unpopular 
and comprehensive project. They were warmly 
attacked, in the year 1(539, by Statius Buschc- 
rus, a Hanoverian ecclesiastic, a bigoted votary 
of Ramus, a declared enemy to all philosophy, 
and a man of gi’eat temerity and imprudence. 
This man, exasperated at the preference Calix- 
tus and his companions had given to the Peripa- 
tetic philosophy over the principles of the Ramists, 
composed a viuy malignant book, intitled, Crypfo- 
Papismus Novfe Theologite Hedmstadiensis [cj, 
in which Calixtus was charge^d with a long list of 
errors. Though this production made some small 
impression on the minds of certain persons, it is 
nevertheless probable that Buscher would have 
almost univei’sally passed for a partial, malicious, 
and rash accuser, had his invectives and complaints 
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fc] u e. Popery disguised under the mask of the new tlieologi- 
cal system of lielmstadt. 
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CENT, rendered Calixtus more cautious and prudent. 

But the upright aud generous heart of this eiiii- 
i>AUT ii! ii<5iit man, wliieli disdained dissimulation to a 
degree that bordered ujion the extreme of im- 
prudence, ext^ited him to speak with the utmost 
frankness his private sentiments, and thus to give 
a certain measure of plausibility to the accusations 
of bis adversary. Both he and his colleague Con- 
rad Horneius maintained, witli b«,*lduess and p<fr- 
sevoranee, several pvopositi(»us, which a[>p<nu'<!d 
to many others hi*sides Buscher, new, singu- 
lar, and of a <!anger<ms tendeii«*y ; and (Jalixtiis 
more esp<‘( iallv, by the fr.'ed<»in and plainness 
Avith which he di'clan'd unil del'eiided liis senli- 
ineuts, drew upon him liie l•eseillm<‘!lt iiad imlig- 
natiou of the Sa'cn doctors, who, in tin* year 
Kilo, were present at the (tojil'eret;; m' Thorn. 
He had been ehoreti by Predevick ',t illium, t'lee- 
tor of Brandenburg, as eoileague ami assistant 
to the divines ho sent fr(»in Koningsberg to these 
cotiferences ; and tin* Saxon deputies were greatly 
incensed to see a Lutheran •■eelesia'lie in the eha- 
nicter of an ctssi>tant to a de))Utation <*f Reformed 
doctors. This tirst cau-e of olVence was followed 
by other incid(>nls, in the course of these conter- 
ettet's, which increased the resentmetit of tin* 
Saxons agiiinst Calixtus, and made them accuse 
him of ieaiiitig ’ to the side of the R(*fonued 
churches. We (cannot enter here into a cii'jnim- 
stantial account of this matter, which would l(‘nd 
us from our main design. W(! shall only obs<*rv«>, 
that when these conferenc(‘s broke up, the Sax«>ii 
doctors, and more especially Hulseman, Wel- 
ler, Scliartius, and Calovius, turned the whole 
force of tluur polemic weapons against Calixtus ; 
and in their public writings reproached him Avith 
apostasy from the principles of Lutheranism, and _ 
with a propensity towanls the seritiinents both of 
tlu^ Reformed and Romish churches. This great 
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man did not receive tamely the insults of his ad- cent. 
verearies. His consummate knowledge of the 
philosophy that reigned in the schools, and his j i,* 
perfect acquaintance with the history of the 
church, rendered him an able disputant; and 
accordingly he repelled with the greatest vigour, 
the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, with 
uncommon spirit and cnidition, this important 
controversy, tintil the year lC50, when death put 
an etid to his labours, and transported him from 
those scenes of cis .. ‘nsioa an*! lunmlt into the re- 
gions of peace ajul concord \jt]. 

XXII. Neither the death ofCaJixtus, nor tlieTheconti. 
decease of his lu’ineipal advei'sarics, were 8ufR-!’"**'°"““^ 

• • ■^•1 I /I 1 1 V 1 • IV 1 issue of 

cient to cxtuig’usli tne ilamelhcy had kindled ; thesa a*. 

bates. 


Those who desire to 1),. more minutely acquainted with 
the particular circumstances of his famous controversy, the titles 
and characters of tlie books piibhshed on tliat occasion, and the 
doctrines that produced such warm contest^. rin«l such deplor- 
alile divisions, will do well to consult W'alcluus, Cai’olus, 
Weisnian, Arnold, an<l fitiier writers; hut above all, the third 
volume of the Ciinbria Literata of Mollerus, p. 121. in which 
there is an aiiqile account of tin* life, transactions, and writins^g 
of Calixliis. But, if any reader should push his curiosity still 
further, and be solicitous t<» know the more secret springs that 
acted in this whole affair, the remote causes of the events and 
transactions relating to it, the spirit, vi(*ws, and characters of the 
disputants, the arguments used on both sides ; in a word, those 
things that are ])rincipally int^'iesting and w'orthy of attention in 
controversies of this kind, he will tind no history that will satisfy 
him fully in these respects. A history that would throw -a pro- 
per light upon these important mitlters, must be composed by a 
man of great candour and abilities ; by one \vho knows the 
w'orld, has studied human nature, is furnished with materials. and 
documents that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets of the curl- 
oiifii, and is not unacquainted with the spirit that reigns, and the 
cabals that are carried on in the courts of princes. But were 
such an historian to be found, 1 question very much, whether, 
even in our times, he could puhlisl* without danger all the cir- 
cumstances of tliis memorable contest. 

VOL. V. X ^ 
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CENT, on the contrary, the contest was carried on, after 
^7**’ that period, with more animosity and violence 

PART II. than ever. The Saxon doctors, and more esjie- 
cially Caloviiis, insulted the ashes, and attacked 
the memory of this great man with unexampled 
bitterness and malignity; and, in the judgment 
of many eminent and worthy doctors, who were 
by no means the partisans of Calixtus, conducted 
themselves with such imprudence and temerity, 
as were every way adapted to produce an open 
scliism in the Lutheran church. They drew up a 
new kind of creed, or confession of the Lutheran 
faith £e], whicli they proposed to place in the 
class of what the memoers of our communion 
call their symbolical books, and which, of conse- 
quence, aU professoi*s of divinity and all (ian- 
didates for the ministry would be obliged to 
subscribe, as containing the true and genuine 
doctrine of the Lutheran church. By this new 
production of intemperate /eal, the friends and 
followers of Calixtus were declared unworthy of 
the communion of that church ; and were, accord- 
ingly, supposed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted lo 
the Lutherans by the laws of the empire. The 
reputation of Calixtus found, nevertheless, some 
able defenders, who pleaded his cause with mo- 
desty and candour: such were Titius, Hilde- 
brand, and other ecclesiastics, who were distin- 
guished from the multitude hy their charity, 
moderation, and prudence. These good men 
showed, with the utmost evidenci*, that the new 
creed, mentioned above, would be a perpetual 
source of contention and discord, and would thus 
have a fatal effect upon the true interests of the 

[*3 Tho title of tliiN new creed was, Consensus repetiti Fidei 
verai Lutlierana*. 
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Lutheran church : but their counsels were over- 
ruled, and their admonitions neglected. Among 
tlie writers who opposed this creed, was Frederic i-aht n. 
Ulric Calixtus, who was not destitute of abilities, 'wy«/ 
though much inferior to his father in learning, 
genius, and moderation. Of those that stood 
forth in its vindication and defence, the most con- 
siderable were Calovius and Strauchius. The 
[Polemic productions of these contending parties 
were multiplied from day to day, and yet remain 
as deplorable mmnr.i fuits of tbc intemperate zeal 
of the champions on both sides of the question. 

'j'hc invectives, reproaches, and calumnies, with 
which these productions were filled, showed too 
plainly that inai'y of these writers, instead of 
being animated with the love of tmth, and a zeal 
for religion, were rather actuated by a keen spirit 
of party, and by the suggestions of vindictive 
pride and vanity. These contests were of long 
duration; they were, however, at length suspended 
towards the close of this century, by the death 
of those who had been the pi’iucipal actors in this 
scone of theological discord, by the abolition of 
the creed that had produced it, by the rise of new 
debates of a different nature, and by other cir- 
cumstances of inferior moment, which it is need- 
less to mention. 

XXllI. It will be proper to give here some The opS- 
account of the accusations that were brought 
against Calixtus by his adversaries. The prin- 
cipal charge was, his havuig formed a project, 
not of uniting into one ecclesiastical body, as 
some have understood it, the Romish, Lutheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguishing the 
liatred and animosity that reigned among the 
members of those different communions, ,.^d 
joining them in the bonds of charity, mutual-be- 
nevolence, and forbearance. This is the project, 
which was at first condemned, and is still known 
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CENT, nuder the denomination of Syncretism [/J. Se- 
xvxL veral singular opinions were also laid to the charge 


[y] It is neither my design nor tny inclination to adopt tho 
cause of Calixtus ; nor do I pretend to maintain that his writings 
and his doctrines are exempt from crnir. But the love of truth 
obliges me to obsenre, that it has been the ill hap of this emi- 
nent man to fall into tlie hands of bad interpreters; and that 
even those who imagine they have been more successful tbui 
others in investigating his true sentiments, have most grievously 
misunderstood them. Calixtus is commonly supposed to have 
formed the plan of a formal reconciliation of the Protestants with 
the church of Rome and its pontiifs ; hut this notion is entirely 
groundless, since he publicly and expressly declared, that the 
IVotestants could by no means enter into the bonds of concord 
and communion with the Romish church, as it was constituted 
at this time ; and that, if there had ever existed any prospect of 
healing the divisions that reigned between it and the Protestant 
churclies, this prospect had entin^ly vanished since the council of 
Trent, whose violent proceedings and tyrannical decrees had 
rendered tlie union now under consideration absolutely impossible. 
He is furtlier charged with having either approved or excused 
the gr^test part of those errors and superstitions, that are look- 
ed upon as a dishonour to the church of Rome ; hut this charge 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the various treatises, in which 
he exposed the falsehood and absurdity of the doctrines and opi- 
nions of that church, but also by the declarations of the lU)inan 
Catholics themselves, who acknowledge that Calixtus attacked 
them with much more learning and ingenuity tlian had been dis- 
covered by any other Protestant writer ♦. It is true, ho main- 
tained that the Lutherans and Roman Catholics did not clitfer 
about the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith ; and it 
were to be wished, that he had never a«scrtefl any such thing, or, 
at least, that he hud expressed his meaning in nwro proper and in- 
odbnsive terms. It must, however, he considered, that he al- 
ways looked upon the popes and their votaries, ns having adulter- 
ated these fundamental doctrines with an impure mixture or 
addition of many opinions and tenets, which no wise and good 
Christian <Auld adopt : and this consideration diniinisli(>H a good 
deal the extravagance of an assertion, which otherii'ise would de- 
■erve the severest censure. We shall not enter further into a re- 
▼ieii^ of the imputations that were cast upon Calixtus, by persona 


• Bofnuet, in hi* Traitf? de la Communion sous les deux Especcs, p. i*. 
tact. ii. p. speaks ihus of the eminent man now under consideration: 
^ he fameux Georffe Calixte, le plus habile dee Lutheriens do notro toms, 
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of this great man, and were exaggerated and cent. 
blackened, as the most innocent things generally 
are when they pass through the medium of inalig- 
nity and party-spirit. Such were his notions con- 
cerning the obscure manner in which the doctrine 
of the T|j[nity was revealed under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation ; the appearances of the Son 
of God during that period : the necessity of 
good works to»the attainment of everlasting salva- 
tion ; and God’s h'^ing occasionally [^3 author 
of sin. These not’cns, in the esteem of njany of 
the beat judges of theological matters, have been 
always looked upon as of an indifferent nature, as 
opinions which, even were they false, do not af- 
fect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. But the two great principles that Ca- 
lixtus laid down as the foundation and ground- 
work of all his reconciling and pacific plans, gave 
much more offence than the plans themselves, and 


more diriposod to listen to his accusers^ than to those v^ho en- 
deavour^ with candour and impartiality, to represent his senti- 
ments and his measures in their true point of view. But if it 
should he asked here, what this man's real design was ? wc ans- 
wer, that he laid down the following maxims : h'irst, “ That if it 
were possible to bring hack the church of Rome to the state in 
which it was during the lirst five centuries, the Protestants would 
he no longer justified in rejecting its communion ; Secondly, That 
the modern members of the Hoinisli church, though polluted with 
iriany intolerable errors, were t all equally criminal ; and that 
such of them, more especially, as sincerely believed the doctrines 
they had learned from their parents or masters, and by ignorance, 
education, and the power of habit, were hindered from perceiving 
the truth, were not to be excluded from salvation, nor deemed 
heretics, providinl they gave their assent to the doctrinei^ contain- 
ed in the Apostle s Creed, and endeavoured seriously to govern 
their lives by the ])reccpts of the gospel.” 1 do not pretend to 
defend these maxims, winch seem, however, to have many pa- 
trons in our times ; 1 would only observe, that the doctrine they 
contain is niiiidi less intolerable than that which was commonly 
imputed to Calixtus. 

Cy] Per accidens. 
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CENT, drew upon him the indignation and resentment of 
many. Those pxnnciples were ; First, That the 
paTt n! fundamental doctrines of Christianity (by which lie 
meant those elementary principles from whence all 
its truths flow) were preserved pure and entire in 
all the three communions, and were captained in 
that ancient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known 
by thenameofthc Apostles’ Creed. And, secondly. 
That the tenets and opinions, which had been con- 
stantly received by the ancient doctors dui*ing the 
first five centuries, were to be considered as of 
equal truth and authority with the express declara- 
tions and doctrines of scripture. The generfJ plan 
of Calixtus was founded upon the first of these 
propositions; and he made use of the second to 
give some degree of plausibility to certain Romish 
doctrines and institutiorxs, which have been always 
rejected by the protestant church ; and to establish 
a happy concord between the various Christian 
communions that had hitherto lived in the state of 
dissension and separation from each other.' 

Debates XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Koningsberg, 
Jena, were more or fcss involved in these 
doctors of warm contests. Those of Rintelen, more espe- 
SkcI! cially Henichius and Musseus, had, on several 
ningsberg, occasions, and particularly at the conference of 
Cassel, shown plainly that they approved of the 
plan of Calixtus for removing the unhappy dis- 
cords and animosities that reigned among Chris- 
tians, and that they beheld with peexdiar satisfac- 
tion that part of it that had for its object union and 
concord among the protestant churches. Hence 
they were opposed with great animosity by the 
Saxon doctors and their adherents, in various 
polemic productions [A]. 

• The pacific spirit of Calixtus discovered itself 


Sfc Abrali. Culovii Ilistoria Synnctistica, G18 — ,fo- 

Geoj'gii Wakliii Inuoduc. in Conliover. Lutlier. vol, i* p 
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also at Koningsbei^. John Latcrman, Michael cen^t. 
Behmius, and the learned Christopher Dryer, who 
had been the disciples of that gi’eat man, were at 
little pains to conceal their attachment to the sen- 
timents of their master. By this discovery they 
drew upon them the resentment of their colleagues 
John Behmius and Celestine Mislenta, who were 
seconded by the whole body of the clergy of Ko- 
liingsbcrg ; and thus a warm controversy arose, 
which was carried on, during many years, in such 
a manner as did very little honour to either of the 
contending parties. The interposition of the civil 
magistrate, together with the decease of Behmius 
and Mislenta, put an end to this intestine wai*, 
which was succeeded by a new contest of long 
duration between Dryer and his associates on the 
one side, and sevcial foreign divines on the other, 
who considered the system of Calixtus as highly 
pernicious, and looked upon its defendci's as the 
enemies of the church. This new controversy was 
managed, on both sides, with as little equity and 
moderation as those which preceded it [i]. 

XXV. It must, at the same time, be acknow-«n<J‘i>ose 
ledged, to the immortal honour of the divines of 
Jena, that they discovered the most consummate 
prudence and the most amiable moderation in the 
midst of these theological debates. For though 
they confessed ingenuously, that the sentiments of 
Calixtus were not of such a nature as that they 
could be all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained that the greatest part of his tenete 
were much less pernicious than the Saxon doctors 
had represented them ; and that several of them 


p] See Cliristophor Hartknoch's Church History of Prussia 
(written in Gt*nimn), hook ii. ch. x. p. 602. — Mollori Cimbria 
i^itoniU, torn. iii. p. 1.50. — See also the Acts and Documents con- 
taincfl ill the raiiioiiH collection, entitled, Unsculdinc Nachrichten^ 
a. 1740, p. 141. a. 1748, p. 20. a. 1745, p, 91. ^ 
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were innocent, and might be freely admitted with- 
out any danger to the cause of truth. Solomon 
Olassius, an ecclesiastic, renowned for the mild- 
ness of his temper, and the equity of his proceed- 
ings, examined with the utmost candour and im- 
partiality the opposite sentiments of the doctors 
that were engaged in this important controversy, 
and published the result of this examination, by 
the express order of Ernest, prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
Bumamed the Pious [A], Musaius, a man of 
superior learning and exquisite penetration and 
ju%ment, adojrtcd so far the sentiments of Ca- 
lixtus, as to maintain that good works might, 
in a certain sense, be considered as necessary to 
salvation ; and that of the erroneous doctrines im- 
puted to this eminent man, several were of little 
or no importance. It is very probqble, that the 
followers of Calixtus would have willingly sub- 
mitted this whole controversy to the arbitration 
of such candid and impartial judges. But this 
laudable moderation offended so highly the Saxon 
doctors, that they began to suspect the academy 
of Jena of several erroneous opinions, and marked 
out Musfleus, in a particular manner, as a ])erson 
who had, in many respects, apostatised from the 
true and orthodox faith [/]. 

XXVI. These debates were suppressed and 
succeeded by new commotions that arose in the 
church, and are commonly known under the de- 


This piece, which was written in German, did not appear 
in public till after the death of GlasHiuR, in the year 166:^; a 
second edition of it was published in 8vo. at Jena some years ago. 
The piece exhibits a fare and shining instance of theological mo- 
deration ; and is worthy of a serious and attentive perusal. 

For an account of the imputations cast upon the divines of 
Jena, and more especially on Musaous, see a judicious and solid 
work of the latter, entitled, Der Jenisclien Tlieologen Ausfiihr- 
licke Erklarung, &c. — See also Jo. Georgii Walchii Introductio 
in Controversias Eccl^Ua Lutheranaji voL i. p. 403. 
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nomination of the Pietistical Controversy. This cent. 
controversy was owing to the zeal of a certain set 
of persons, who, no doubt, with pious and upright n. 
intentions, endeavoured to stem the torrent of 
vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people. But, 
as the best things may be abused, so this reforming 
's^pirit inflamed persons that were but ill qualified 
to exert it with wisdom and success. Many, 
deluded by the saggestions of an irregular ima- 
gination and an ili-formed understanding, or, 

• guided by principles and views of a still more cri- 
minal nature, spread abroad new and singular 
opinions, false visions, unintelligible maxims, au- 
stere precepts, and imprudent clamours against 
the discipline of the church ; all which excited the 
most dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of 
contention and discord. The commencement of 
Pietism was indeed laudable and decent. It was 
set on foot by the pious and learned Spener, who, 
by the private societies he formed at Francfbrt, 
with a design to promote vital religion, roused the 
lukewarm from their indiiTercnce, and excited a 
spirit of vigour and resolution in those who had 
been satisfied to lament, in silence, the progress 
of impiety. The remarkable eft’oet of these pious 
meetings »vas increased by a book published by 
this well-meaning man, under the title of Pious 
Desires, in which he exhibited a striking view of 
the disorders of the church, and proposed the re- 
medies that were proper to heal them; Many 
persons of good and upright intentions were highly 
pleased both with the proceedings and writings 
of Spener, and indeed the greatest part of those, 
who had the cause of virtue and practical religion 
truly at heart, applauded the designs of this good 
man, though an apprehension of abuses retained 
nuinbei'» from encouraging them openly. These 
abuses actually happened. The remedies pro- 
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CENT, posed by Spcner to heal the disorders of the 
church fell into unskilful hands, were administered 

PABi ij. wil’bout sagacity or prudence, and thus, in many 
cases, proved to be worse than the disease itself. 
The religious meetings above mentioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were usually called by 
a phrase borrowed from the Dutch), tended in 
many places to kindle in the breasts of the 
multitude the flames of a blind and intemperate 
zeal, whose effects were impetuous and violent, 
instead of that pure and rational love of Cod, 
whose fruits arc benign and peaceful. Hence 
complaints arose against these institutions of 
Pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
sanctity, they led the people into false notions of 
religion, and fomented, in those who were of a 
turbulent and violent character, the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. 

The com- XXVII. Thcsc firet complaints would have 
undoubtedly hushed, and the tumults they 
occasioned would have subsided by degrees, had 
not the contests that arose at Leipsic, in the year 
1689, added fuel to the flame. Certain pious 
and learned professors of Philosophy, and parti- 
cularly Franckius, Schadius, and Paulus An- 
tonins, the disciples of Spener, who at that time 
was ecclesiastical supenntendent of the court of 
Saxony, began to consider with attention the 
deflects that prevailed in the ordinary method of 
instructing the candidates for the ministry : and 
this review persuaded them of the necessity of 
using their best endeavours to supply what was 
wanting, and to connect what was amiss. For 
this purpose, they undertook to explain in their 
colleges, certain books of holy Scripture, in order 
to render these genuine sources of religious know- 
hidge better understood, and t«) promote a spirit 
of practical piety and vital religion in the minds 
of their hearers. The novelty of this method 
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drew attention, and rendered it singularly pleasing cf.xt. 
to many ; accordingly, these lectures were much 
frequented, and their effects were visible in the 
lives and conversations of several persons, whom ^ 

they seemed to inspire with a deep sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue. Whether 
these first effusions of religious fervour, which 
overe, in themselves, most certainly laudabh', were 
always kept within the strict bounds of reason and 
discretion, is a question not easily de(;idcd. If 
W'O arc to believe tlie report of common fame, 
and the testimonies of several persons of great 
weight, this was by no means the case : and many 
things were both said and done in these Biblical 
Colleges (as they were called) which, though they 
might be looked upon, by equitable and candid 
judges, as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 
were, nevertheless, contrary to custom, and far 
from being consistent with prudence. Renee ru- 
mours were spread, tumults excited, animosities 
kindled, and the matter at length brought to a 
public trial, in which the pious and leanied men 
above mentioned were, indeed, declared free from 
the errors and heresies that had been laid to their 
charge, but wei’e, at the same time, prohibited 
from carrying on the plan of religious instruction 
they had undertaken with such zeal. It was dur- 
ing these troubles and divisions that thednvidious 
denomination of Pietlois was firet invented; it 
may, at least, be affirmed, that it was not com- 
monly known before this period. It was at fii’st 
applied by some giddy and inconsiderate pei’sons 
to those who frequented the Biblical Colleges, and 
lived in a manner suitable to the instructions and 
exhortations that were addressed to them it» these 
seminaries of piety. It was afterwards made use 
of to characterize all those who were eit\ier distin- 
guished by ihe excessive austerity of their man- 
ners, or wiio, regardless of truth and opinion, were 
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only intent upon practice, and turned the whole 
vigour of their efforts towards tlie attainment of 
religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
fate of all those denominations, by which peculiar 
sects are distinguished, to be variously and often 
very improperly applied, so the title of Pietists 
M'as, frequently given, in common conversation, to 
persons of eminent wisdom and sanctity, who/ 
were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety ; and, not seldom, 
to persons, whose motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and enthusiasm, 
and who deserved the title of delirious fanatics 
better than any other denomination. 

XXVIII. This contest was by no means con- 
fined to Leipsic, but diffused its contagion, with 
incredible celerity, through all the Lutheran 
churches, in the different states and kingdoms 
of Europe. For, from this time, in all the cities, 
towns, and villages, where Lutheranism was pro- 
fessed, there started up, all of a sudden, pei’sons 
of various ranics and professions, of both sexes, 
learned and illiterate, who declared that they 
were called, by a divine impulse, to pull up ini- 
quity by tlie root, to restore to its primitive 
lustre, and propagate through the world, the 
declining cause of piety and virtu<', to govern the 
church of CJirist by wiser rules than those by 
which it was at present directed, and who, partly 
in their writings, and partly in their private and 
public discourses, pointed out the means and 
measures that were necessary to bring about this 
important revolution. All those, who were struck 
with this imaginary impulse, unanimously agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful ten- 
deney to propagate among the multitude solid 
knowledge, pious feelings, and holy habits, than 
those private meetings that had been first con- 
trived by Spencr, and that were afterwai'ds intro- 
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duced into Leipsic. Several religious assemblies cent. 
were accordingly formed in various places, which, 
though they differed in some circumstances, and 
were not all conducted and composed with equal 
wisdom, piety, and prudence, were, however, 
designed to promote the same general purpose. 

In the meantime, these unusual, irregular, and 
tumultuous proceedings filled, with uneasy and 
alai'ming apprehensions, both those who were in- 
trusted with the government; of the church, and 
those who sat at the helm of the state. These 
apprehensions were justified by this important con- 
sideration, that the pious and well meaning per- 
sons who composed these assemblies, had indis- 
creetly admitted into their community a parcel of 
extravagant and hot-headed fanatics, w'ho fore- 
told the approaching destruction of Babel (by 
which they meant the Lutheran church), teiTilied 
the populace with fictitious- visions, assumed the 
authority of prophets honoured with a divine 
commission, obscured the sublime truths of reli- 
gion by a gloomy kind of jai'gon of their own in- 
vention, and revived do<;trines that had long be- 
fore been condemned by the church. These en- 
thusiasts also asserted, that the inilennium, or 
thousand years reign of the saints on earth, men- 
tioned by Si. John, was near at hand. They en- 
deavoured to overturn the wisest establishments, 
and to destroy the best institutions, and desired 
that the power of preaching and administering 
public instruction might be given promiscuously 
to all sorts of persons. 'I'hus Avas the Lutheran 
church torn asunder in the most deplorable man- 
ner, while the votaries of Rome stood by and be- 
held, with a secret satisfaction, these unhappy di- 
visions. The most violent debates arose in all the 
Lutheran churches; and persons, Avhose differ- 
ences were occasioned rather by mere words and 
questions of little consequence than by any doc- 
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CENT, trines or institutions of considerable importance, 
attacked one another with the bitterest animo- 
rAUT Ii! many countries, severe laws were at 

‘ length enacted against the Pietists [««]. 

Thcde- XXIX. These revivers of piety were of two 
bates carri- kinds, wlu), by thcir different manner of procced- 
spe°ner*and ‘b'scrvc to 1)0 placcd in two distinct classes, 
the divines Oiic sect of thesc practical reformci"s proposed 
of Hall, (jarry on their plan without introducing any 
change into the doctrine, discipline, or form of 
government that were established in the Luthe- 
ran church. The other maintained, on tlic 
contrary, that it was impossible to promote the 
progress of real piety among the Lutherans, 
without making considerable alterations in their 
doctrine, and changing the whole form of their 
ecclesiastical discipline and polity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious Spener, 
who, in the year Kiyi removed from Dresden to 
Berlin, and whose sentiments were adopted by 
the professors of the new academy of Hall ; and 


[m] This whole matter is amply illustrated by the learned. Jo- 
Georgu Walohius, in his Iiitrodiirtio ad Controveisias, vol. ii. and 
iii. who exhibits, successively, the various scenes of tliis deplora- 
ble contest, with a view of the principal points tliat wore contro- 
verted, and his judgment concerning each, and a particular account 
of the writers, that displayed their talents on this occasion. It 
would, indeed, he difficult for any one man to give an ample and 
exact Jiistory of thi.s contest, which was accompanied with so 
many incidental circumstances, and was, upon the whole, of such 
a tedious and complicated nature. It were therefore to bo wisii- 
ed, that a society of prudent and impartial persons, furnished with 
a competent knowledge of human nature and political transac- 
tions, and also with proper materials, would set themselves to 
compose the history of Pietism. If several persons were employ- 
ed in collecting from public records, and also from papers that 
lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, the events wliich 
liappoued in each country where this controversy reigned : and if 
tliesi', materials, thus carefully gathered on the spot, were put in» 
the hands of a man <'.a]}ab1e of digesting the whole ; this would 
produce a most interesting and useful history. 
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particularly by Franckius and Paulas Antonius, cent. 
who had been invited thither from Leipsic, where 
they began to be suspected of Pietism. Though n! 
few pretended to treat either with indignation or 
contempt the intentions and purpose of these good 
njcn (which, indeed, none could despise without 
affecting to appear the enemy of practical religion 
s^and virtue), yet many eminent divines, and more 
espce-ially the professors and pastors of Wittem- 
berg, were of opinion, that, in the execution of this 
landa])lo puipose, several maxims were adoj)ted, 
and certain measures employed, that were preju- 
dicial to the truth, and also detrimental to the in- 
terests of the church. Hence they looked on 
themselves as obliged to proceed publicly, first 
against Spener, in the ycai’ lG95, and afterwards 
against his disciples and adherents, as the inven- 
toi*s and promoters of erroneous and dangerous 
opinions. These debates arc of a recent date ; so 
that those who are desirous of knowing more par- 
ticularly how far the principles of equity, modera- 
tion, and candour iniluenced the conduct and di- 
rected the proceedings of the contending parties, 
may easily receive a satisfactory information. 

XXX. These debates turned upon a variety ofThe subject 
points ; and therefore the matter of them cannot 
be com])rehended under any one general head. 

If we consider them indeed in relation to their 
origin, and the circums;ances that gave rise to 
them, we shall then be abl^' to reduce them to 
some fixed principles. It is well known, that 
those who had the advancement of piety most 
zealously at heart, were possessed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its 
progress than the clergy, whose peculiai* vocation 
it was to inculcate and promote it. Looking 
upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na- 
tural that their plans of reformation should begin 
here j and, accordingly, they laid it down as an 
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CENT, essential principle, that none should be admitted 
into the ministry, but such as had received a pro- 
part' ni P®** education, were distinguished by their wisdom 
and sanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with 
divine love. Hence they proposed, in the fii*st 
place, a thorough reformation of the schools of 
divinity ; and they explained clearly enough what 
they meant by this reformation, which consisted 
in the following points; That the systematical 
theolog}', which reigned in the academies, and 
was composed of intricate and disputable doc- 
trines, and obscure and unusual forms of expres- 
sion, should be totally abolished ; — ^that polemical 
divinity, which comprehended the controversies 
subsisting between Christians of different com- 
munions, should be less eagerly studicil, and less 
frequently treated, though not entirely neglected j 
— ^that all mixture of philosophy and human learn- 
ing with divine Avisdom was to be most carefully 
avoided; — that, on the contrary, all those who 
AA'cre designed for the ininistiy, should be accus- 
tomed, from their early youth, to the perusal and 
study of the holy Scriptures ; — ^that they should 
be taught a plain system of theology, drawn from 
these unerring sources of truth ; — ^ixnd that the 
Avholc course of their education was to be so di- 
rected, as to render them useful in life, by the 
practical power of their doctrine and the com- 
manding influence of their example. As these 
maxims Avere propagated Avith the greatest in- 
dustry and zeal, and Avere explained inadvertently 
by some, without those restrictions which pru- 
dence seemed to requini ; these professed patrons 
and revivors of piety Avere suspected of designs 
that could not but render them obnoxious to cen- 
sure. They Avere supposed to despise philosophy 
and learning, to treat with indifference, and even _ 
to renounce, all inquiries into the nature and 
oundations of teligious truth, to disapprove of 
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the zeal and labours of those who defended it 
against such as either corrupted or opposed it, 
and to place the whole of their theology in certain 
vague and incoherent declamations concerning the 
duties of morality. Hence arose those famous 
disputes concerning the use of philosophy and the 
value of human learning, considered in connexion 
:with the interests of religion — the dignity and 
usefulness of systematic theology — ^the necessity 
of polemic divinity — ^the excellence of the mystic 
system — ^and also CDnceraing the true method of 
instructing the people. 

The second great object, that employed the zeal 
and attention of the persons now under considera- 
tion, was that the candidates for the ministry 
should not only, for the future, receive such an 
academical education as would tend rather to solid 
utility than to mere speculation ; but also that they 
should dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
manner, and exhibit the most striking examples 
of piety and virtue. This maxim, which, wlien 
considered in itself, must be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable, not only gave occasion to several 
new regulations, designed to restrain the passions 
of the studious youth, to inspire them with pious 
sentiments, and to excite in them holy resolutions j 
but also produced another maxim, which was a 
lasting source of controversy and debate, viz. 
“ that no person that was not himself a model of 
piety and divine love was qualified to be a pub- 
lic teacher of piety, or. a guide to othera in the 
way of salvation.” This opinion was consi- 
dered by many as derogatory from the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, which cannot be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices of its 
ministers; and as a sort of revival of the long 
exploded errors of the Donatists ; and what ren- 
dered it peculiarly liable to an interpretation of 
this nature was, the imprudence of some Pietistsi, 
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CENT, who inculcated and explained it, without those re-* 
n ®***>ctions that were necessary to render it unex- 
rTiiv ii! ceptionable. Hence arose endless and intricate 
debates conceniing the following questions: — 
“ whether the religious knowledge acquired by a 
wicked man can be termed theology?” — “ whether 
a vicious pei’son can, in effect, attain to a true 
knowledge of religion “ how far the office, 
and ministry of an impious ecclesiastic can be 
pronounced salutary and efficacious?” — “whether 
a licentious and ungodly man cannot bo 8uaceptil)le 
of illumination ?” — and other questions of a like 
nature. 

XXXI. These revivers of declining piety went 
yet further. In order to render tlie ministry of 
their pastors as successful as possible, in rousing 
men from their indolence, and in stemming tin? 
torrent of corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indispensably necessary. The first 
was, to suppress entirely, in the course of public 
instruction, and more especially in tliat delivered 
from the pulpit, certain maxims and phrases which 
the corruption of men leads them frequently in* 
terpret in a manner favourable to the indulgence 
of their passions. Such, in the judgment of the 
Pietists, were the following propositions : “ No 
man is able to attain to that perfection which the 
divine law requires — ^good works are not necessary 
to salvation — ^in the act of justification, on the 
part of man, faith alone is concenied, without 
good works.” Many, hoAvever, were apprehensive;, 
that, by the suppression of these propositions, 
truth itself must suffer deeply ; and that the 
Oiristian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar 
doctrines, would be exposed, naked and defence- 
less, to the attacks of its adversaries. The second 
step they took, in order to give efficacy to their 
plans of reformation, was to form new rules of 
life and manners, much more rigorous and austere 
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than those which had been formerly practised ; cent. 
arid to place in the class of sinful and unlawful 
gratifications several kinds of pleasure and amuso- p^ht n! 
ment, which had hitherto been looked upon as 
innocerit in themselves, and which could only 
become good or evil, in consiMjuenco of the re- 
spective character of those who used them with 
prudence, or abused them ivith intemperance. 

Thus, dancing, pantomimes, public sports, thea- 
trical diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, wilh ^'everal other kinds of plea- 
sure and entertainment, were prolubited by the- 
Pietists, as unlawful and unseemly; and, therefore, 
by no means of an indifferent nature. Many, 
however, thought this rule of moral discipline by 
far too rigid anti severe ; and thus was revived the 
ancient contest of the schoolmen, concerning the 
famous question, whether any human actions are 
traly indifferent ? i. e. equally removed from moral 
good on the one hand, and from moral evil on 
the other ; and wht'ther, on the tjontrary, it be 
riot true, tlmt all actions, whatever, must be tuther 
considered as good, or as evil? Tht? discussion of 
this question was attended with a variety of de- 
bates upon the several points of the prohibition 
now mentioned; and these debates were often 
carried on with animosity and bittcnicss, and very 
randy with tliat precision, temper, and judgment 
that the nicety of the nariUTs in dispute requii-ed. 

TJie third thing, on which the Pietists, insisted, 
was, that besides the stateu meetings for public 
woi*ship, pi'ivate assemblies should be held for 
prayer and other rcligious exercises. But many 
were of opinion, that the cause of true, piety and 
virtue was rather endangered than promoted by 
these assemblies ; and experience and observation 
seemed to confirm this opinion. It would be 
both endless and unnecessary to enumerate all the 
little disputes that arose from the appointment of 

Y 2 
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CENT, these private assemblies, and, in general, from the 
notions entertained and the measures pursued by 
PART ii! the Pietists [n]. It is nevertheless proper to ob- 
serve, that the lenity and indulgence shown by 
these people to persons whose opinions. were er- 
roneous and whose errors were, by no means, of 
an indifferent nature, irritated their adversaries to 
a very high d^ree, and made many suspect, that 
the Pietists laid a much greater stress upon prac- 
tice than upon belief, and separating what ought 
ever to be inseparably joined together, held virtu- 
ous mannci's in higher esteem than religious truth. 
Amidst the prodigious numbers that appeared in 
these controvemes, it was not at all surprising, 
if the variety of their characters, capacities, and 
views be duly considered, that some were clmrge- 
able with imprudence, otliers with intemperate 
zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
upon as unlawful, fell injudiciously into the oppo- 
site extreme. 

These re- XXXII. The other class of Pietists already 
Mentioned, whose reforming views extended so 
gianende».far, as to changc the system of doctrine and the 
promwe ccclcsiasticsd government that were esta- 

picty at the blished in the Lutheran church, comprehended 
peraons of various charactei’S and different ways 
of thinking. Some of them were totally destitute 
of reason and judgment; their errors were the 
reveries of a disordered brain ; and they were ra- 
ther to be considered as lunatics than as heretics. 


fw] These debates were first collected an<l also needlessly mul- 
tiplied by Schelgvigiiis, in his Synopsis Controversiarurn sub 
pietatis pra^texta inotaruni, which was published in the year 
1701, in 8vo. ITie reader will also find the ar{<uinents used 
by the contending parties in this dispute, judiciously suiniiied 
up in two different works of Langius, the one entitled, Anti- 
harharus, and the other the Middle-way; the former t'ompos- 
ed in Latin, the latter in Genuatu — See also llie Tiniolli(‘u» 
Verinus of Val. Ern. Loscherus. 
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Others were less extravagant, and tempered the cent. 
singular notions, they had derived from reading 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the im- 
portant truths and doctrines of religion. Wo 
shall mention but a few persons of this class, and 
those only who were distinguished from the rest 
by their superior merit and reputation. 

Among these was Godfi’cy Arnold, a native of 
•Saxony, a man of extensive reading, tolerable 
parts, and richly endowed with that natural and 
unaffected eloquence, which is so wonderfully 
adapted to touch and to persuade. This man 
disturbed the tranquillity of the church towards 
the conclusion of this century, by a variety of 
theologifial productions, that were full of new and 
singular opinions ;• and more especially by his ec. 
clcsiastical history, which he had the assurance to 
impose upon the public, as a work composed 
with candour and impartiality. His natural com- 
plexion was dark, melancholy, and austere ; and 
these seeds of fanaticism were so expanded and 
nourished by the perusal of the mystic writers, 
that the flame of enthusiasm ws kindled in his 
bi’cjist, and broke forth in his conduct and writings 
with peculiar vehemence. He looked upon the 
Mystics as superior to all other writers, nay, as the 
only depositaries of true wisdom ; reduced the 
whole of religion to certain internal feelings and 
motions, of which it is ditiScult to form a just idea; 
neglected entirely the study of truth ; and em- 
ployed the whole power of his genius and eloquence 
in enumerating, deploring, and exaggerating, the 
vices and corruptions of human nature. If it is 
univei-sally allowed to be the first and most 
essential obligation of an historian to avoid all 
appearance of partiality, and iieither to be in- 
fluenced by personal attachments nor by private 
resonlinent in the recital of facts, it must be 
fairly acknowledged, that no man could be loss 
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CENT, fit for writing history than Arnold. His whole 
history, as every one must see who looks into it 
r am' ii! smallest degree of attention, is the 

production of a violent spirit, and is dictated by 
a vehement antipathy against the doctrines and 
institutions of the Lutheran church. One of the 
fundamental principles. that inilucnces the judg- 
ment, and directs the opinions and decisions of 
this historian, throughout the whole course of his 
work, is, that all the abuses and corruptions that 
have found admittance into the church since the 
time of the apostles, have been introduced by its 
ministers and rulers, men of vicious and aban- 
doned characters. From this principle he draws 
the following goodly consequence ; that all those 
who opposed the measures of the clergy, or felt 
their resentment, were persons of distinguished 
sanctity and virtue ; and that such, on the contrary, 
as either favom'cd the ministers of the church 
or were favoured by them, were strangers to the 
spirit of true and genuine piety. Hence proceeded 
Arnold’s unaccountable partiality in favour of 
almost all that bore the denomination of Here- 
tics [o3 } whom he defended with the utmost zeal, 
without having always undei'stood their doctrine, 
and, in sonui cases, without having even examined 
their arguments. This partiality was highly 
detrimental to his reputation, and rendered his 
history ])eculiarly obnoxious to censure. lie 
did not, however, continue in this way of think- 
ing; but as he advanced in yeai’s and expe- 
rience, perceived the errors into which he had 
besen led by tin; impetuosity of his passions and 
the contagious inilucncc of ])crnicious examples. 


[o] Arnold’s history is tliiw intitlcd, Ilisforiu Ecclo- 
ftiastitra ct Hainitica. Dr. MoRhoiiirs ncc’ouiit of this lonriuul 
man is drawn up with innrii sovority, and porhajis is not en- 
tirely tlestitute of paitlaliiy. See the life of Arnold in tho 
Gcnj.Tal Dictiouaiy. 
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This sense of his mistakes corrected thevehemence cent. 
of his natural temper and the turbulence of his 
party spirit, so that, as we learn from witnesses 
worthy of credit, he became at last a lover of 
truth and a pattern of moderation []/>]. 

XXXIII. Arnold was far surpassed in fana> DippeUus. 
tical malignity and insolence by John Conrad 
Dippelius, a Hessian divine, who assumed the de- 
nomination of the Christian Democritus, inflamed 
the minds of the simple by a variety of produc- 
tions, and excited considerable tumults and com- 
motions towards the conclusion of this century. 

This vain, supercilious, and aiTogant doctor, 
who seemed formed by nature for a satyrist and 
a buflboti, instead of proposing any new system 
of religious doctrine and discipline, was solely 
employed in overturning those that were received 
in the Protestant church. His days were princi- 
pally spent in throwing out sanjasms and invec- 
tives against all denominations of Christians ; and 
the Lutherans, to wliose communion he belonged, 
were more especially the objects of his raillery 
and derision, which, on many occasions, spared 
not those things that had formerly been looked 
upon as the most respectable and sacred. It is 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any 
clear and distinct notions of the doctrines ho 
taught ; since in his views of things, the power 
of imagination doinin. ored evidently over the 
dictates of right reason and common sense. But, 
if he really uudei’slood the religious maxims ho 
was propagating, he had not certainly the talent 
of rendering them clear and pci*spicuous to others j 
for nothing can be more ambiguous and obscure 
than the expressions under which they are convey- 
ed, and the arguments by which they arc supported. 


Sco Colcii Vita Amoldi.— Nouveau Dktiou. Histoi. ct 
Ciiiiijue, toui. i. p. 485. 
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CENT. A man must have the gift of divination, to he 
able to deduce a regular and consistent system 
pAiu* It. doctrine from the various productions of this 
incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was a 
chemist into the batpiin, and whose brain seems 
to have been heated into a high degree of fer- 
mentation by the fire of the elaboratoi7. If the 
rude, motley, and sarcastical writings of this 
wrong-headed reformer should reach posterity, it 
will be certainly a just matter of surprise to our 
descendants, that a considerable number of their 
ancestors should have been so blind as to choose 
for a model of genuine piety, and a teacher of true 
religion, a man who had audaciously violated the 
first and most essential principles of solid piety 
and sound sense [^ 3 * 

:nie inTcn- XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of John 

William Petersen, minister and firet member of 
retenep. the ccclosiastical consistory at Lunenburg, distin- 
guished him remai'kably from the fiery enthusiast 
now mentioned. But the mildness of this good- 
natured ecclesiastic was accompanied with a want 
of resolution, that might be called weakness, 
and a certain floridness and warmth of imagina- 
tion, that rendered him peculiarly susceptible of il- 
lusion himself, and every way proper to lead others 
innocently into error. Of this he gave a very 
remarkable specimen in the year IG9I, by maiu- 


fy] His works were all pultlislied, in tlic year 1747, in five 
vuluineci, in 4to ; and his memory is still highly honoured and re- 
8))ectcd by many, who consider Iiim as having been, in his day, an 
eminent teacher of true piety and wdsdom. No kind of authors 
£nd such zealous readers and patrons as those who deal largely 
i i invective, and swell themselves by a vain self-sufficiency, into 
an imagined supenority over the rest of mankind. Besides, Dip- 
]»t'lius was an excellent clicmiKt, and a good physician ; and this 
]»’ o<*ured him many friend-s ami admirers, as all men arc fond <if 
lii and longlife, and tlicae two sciences were supposed to lead 
to iJie one and to the other. 
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taining publicly that Rosamond Juliana, Countess 
of Asseburg (whose disordered brain suggested 
to her the most romantic and chimerical notions) 
was honoured with a vision of the Deity, and 
commissioned to make a new declaration of his 
will to mankind. He also revived and propagated 
openly the obsolete doctrine of the Milciinium, 
which Rosamond had confirmed by her pretended 
authority from above. This first eiTor produced 
many ; for error is fertile, especially in those minds 
where imagination has spurned the yoke of reason, 
and considei’s all its airy visions as solid and im- 
portant discoveries. Accordingly, Petersen went 
about prophesying with his wife [r], who also gave 
hei'self out for a kind of oracle, and boasted of 
her extensive knowledge of the secrets of heaven. 
They tjilked of a general restitution of all things, 
at which grand and solemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be restored to happiness, the gates 
of hell opened, and wicked men, together with 
evil spirits, delivered from the guilt, power, and 
punishment of sin. They supposed that two 
distinct natures, and both of them human, were 
united in Christ ; one assumed in heaven before 
the reformation of this globe, the other derived, 
upon earth, from the Virgin Mary. These opi- 
nions were swjillowed dow'ii by many among the 
multitude, and were emh;aced by some of superior 
rank ; they met, however, with great opposition, 
and were refuted by a considerable number of 
writera, to whom Petersen, who was amply fur- 
nished with leisure and eloquence, made volumi- 
nous replies. In the year 1692, he was at length 
<leposed ; and, from that period, passed his days 
in the tranquillity of a rural retreat in the ten'itory 
of Magdeburg, where he cheered his solitude by 
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[r] Her name was Johanna Eleonora a Morlau. 
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epistolary commerce, and spent tlie remainder of 
his days in composition and study [»]. 

XXXV. It is not easy to determine, whether 
John Caspar Schade and George Bosius may 
be associated properly with the persons now men- 
tioned. They were both good men, full of zeal 
for the happiness and salvation of their brethren, 
but their zeal was neither directed by prudence, 
nor tempered with moderation. The former, who 
was minister at Berlin, propagated several notions 
that seemed crude and uncouth; and, in the 
ycai" 1697» inveighed, with the greatest bitter- 
ness, against the custom that prevails in the Lu- 
theran church of confessing privately to the clergy. 
These violent remonstrances excited great com- 
motions, and wore even attended with popular tu- 
mults. Bosius performed the pastoral functions at 
Soraw; and, to awaken sinners from their security, 
and prevent their treating, with negligence and 
indifference, interests that ai’e most important by 
being eternal, denied that God would continue 
always propitious and placable with respect to those 
offenders, whose incoji'igible obstinacy he had fore- 
seen from all eteniity ; or that he would offer them 
beyond a certain period marked in his decrees, 
those succours of grace that arc necessary to salva- 
tion. This tenet, in the judgment of many grave 
divines, seemed highly injurious to the boundless 
mercy of God, and was accordingly refuted and 
condemned in several treatises ; it found, never- 


[.«] Peterson wrote his own life in German, and it was fii-st 
published in 8vo. in 1717. His wife added her life to it, by way 
of Supplement, in the year 1718. These pieces of biography will 
satisfy such as arc desirous of a particular account of the charac!- 
ter, manners, and talents of this extraordinary pair. For an nc- 
<*ount of the troubles they excited at Lunenburg, see Jo. Molleri 
(’iinbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 639. the Unsrhuldige Naclirichteiu 
a. 1748. p. 974. a. 1749. p. 30—300, a patsim. 
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tliclc^s, an eminent patron and defender in the cent. 
learned Rechenberg, professor of divinity at 
Leipsic, not to mention others of less note, who 
appeared in its behalf {f\. -» 

XXXVI. Among the controversies of inferior contests 
note that divided the Lutlieran church, we shall concerning 
first mention those that broke out between thep®"”“'of 
doctors of Tubingen and Giessen so early as the Christ’s 
year l6l(). The principal part of this debate re- 
luted to the abasement and humiliation, or to, doctor, of 
what divines call, the examination of Jesus Christ ; 
and the great point was to know in what this exrseo- 
inanition properly consisted, and what was the pre- 
cise nature and eliaracteristic of this singular situ- 
ation ? I'hat the man Christ possessed, even in the 
most dreadful periods of his abasement, the di- 
vine properties and attributes he had received in 
conse<iuenco of the hypostatic union, was unani- 
mously agreed on by both of the contending par- 
ties ; but they differed in their sentiments relating 
to this subtile and intricate question : Whether 
Christ, during his mediatorial sufferings and sa- 
cerdotal state, really suspended the exertion of 
these attributes, or only concealed this exertion 
from the view of mortals ? The latter was main- 
taimjd by tlie doctors of Tubingen, while those of 
Giessen wert; inclined to think, that the exertion of 
the divine attributes was really suspended in Christ 
during bis humiliation and sufferings. This main 
question was followed by others, which were much 
more subtile than important, concerning the man- 
ner in which God is present with all his works, 
the I'easons and foundations of this universal pre- 
sence, the true cause of the omnipresence of Christ’s 
body, and others of a like intricate and unintel- 
ligible nature. The champions that distinguished 

[/] ijc'o Walchius' luti'oductio ad CoutroversUs, p. 1. 
t ap. iv. 
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CKNT. themselves on the side of the doctors of Tubin- 
u wore, Lucas Osiauder, Melchior Nicolas, 
I'AKT ii! Theodore Thumtnius. The most eminent 
of those that adopted the cause of the divines 
of Giessen were, Balthazar, Menzer, and Justus 
Feverborn. The contest was carried on with 
zeal, learning, and sagacity ; it were to bo wishc»l 
that one could add, that it was managed with 
wisdom, dignity, and moderation. This, indeed, 
was far from being the case ; but such was the 
spirit and genius of the age, that many things 
wore now treated with indulgence, or beheld 
with approbation, which the wisdom and decency 
of sticceeding times had justly endeavoured to 
discountenance and correct. In order to ter- 
minate these disagreeable contests, tlie Saxon di- 
vines Were commanded by their sovereign to offer 
themselves as arbitrators between the contend- 
ing parties in the year 1624 ; their arbitration 
was accepted, but it did not at all contribute to 
decide the matters in- debate. Their decisions 
were vague and ambiguous, and were therefore 
adapted to satisfy none of the parties. They de- 
clared, that they could not entirely approve of the 
doctrine of either; but insinuated, at the same 
time, that a certain dcgi’ee of preference was due 
to the opinions maintained by the doctors of 
Giessen [«]. Those of Tubingen nyected the 
decision of the Saxon arbitratoi-s ; and it is very 
probable, that the divines of Giessen would have 
appealed from it also, had not the public (talarni- 
ties, in which Germany began to be involved at 
this time, suspended this miserable contest, by 
imposing silence upon the disputants, and leaving 

[m3 Jo. Wolf. Jaof^er. Histor. Eccics. ct Polit. Sasc. xvii. I)e- 
ronn. iii. p. 329. — Christ. Eborli. Weifmaniii llistor. Ecclosiast. 

SfHc. xvii. p. 1178 WalchiuH, loc. cit. p. 2(H5. — Sec also Caroli 

Arnold, anti the oilittr writers, -who have written the ecclesiutati- 
ral lii:<tui'y of these tiutc!.. 
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them in the quiet possession of their respective cent. 
opinions. 

XXXVII. Before the cessation of the contro- p* ”i. 
vei’sy now mentioned, a new one was occasioned, ^ 
in the year 1(521, by the mitings of Herman xuc coo. 
liathman, minister at Dantzic, a man of eminent 
piety, some learning, and a zealous patron andj^^ilc"*^ 
admirer of Arndt’s famous hook couceniing true«'‘'‘'''es''f 
Christianity. This good man was suspected by 
his colleague Cor^inus, and several others, of en- 
tertaining sentimcrils derogatory from the dig- 
nity and power of the sacred writings. These 
suspicions they d<;rived from a book he ])uhlishcd, 
in the year 1G21, Concerning Christ’s Kir)gdom 
of Grace, which, according to the representations 
of his adversaries, contained the following doc- 
trine ; “ That the word of God, as it stands in the 
sacred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate 
the mind, to excite in it u principle of regenera- 
tion, and thus to turn it to God : that the external 
word showeth, indeed, the way to salvation, but 
(;anuot effectually lead men to it ; but that God 
himself, by the ministry of another, and an in- 
hu’ual word, M'orks such a change in the minds 
of men, as is necessary to render them agreeable 
in his sight, and enables them to please him by 
their words and actions.” This doctrine was re- 
presented by Corvinus and his associates as the 
same which had been for: uerly held by Schwenck- 
feldt, and was professed by the Mysties in general. 

But whoever will be at the pains to examine with 
attention the various writings of Bathman on 
this subjeet, must soon be convineed, that his ad- 
versaries cither misunderstood bis true sentiments, 
or wilfully misrepresented them. His real doc- 
trine may bo comprised in the four following 
points : “ Fii’st, that the divine word, contained 
•in the Holy Scriptures, is endowed with the 
power of healing the minds of men, and bringing 
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them to God ; but that, secondly, it cannot exert 
tins power in the minds of corrupt men, who 
resist its divine operation iind influence ; and that 
of consequence, thinlly, it is absolutely necessary, 
that the word bo preceded or accompanied by 
some divine energy which may prepare the minds 
of sinners to receive it, and remove those impedi- 
ments that oppose its efficacy ; andi fourthly, 
that it is by the power of the holy spirit, or in- 
ternal word, that the external word is rendered 
capable of exerting its efficacy in enlightening and 
sanctifying the minds of men [w’3*” There is in- 
deed some difference between these opinions and 
the doctrine commonly received in the Lutheran 
church, relating to the efficacy of the divine word ; 
but a careful perusal of the writings of Hath man 
on this subject, and a candid examination of his 
inaccurate expressions, will persuade the impar- 
tial reader, that this difference is neither great nor 
important ; and he will only perceive, that this 
pious man had not the talent of exjiressing his 
notions with order, perspitiuity, anil precision. 
However that may have been, this contest grew 
more general from day to day, and, at length, ex- 
tended its polemic influence through the wlioli' 
Lutheran church, the greatest part of whose mein- 
bers followed the example of the Saxon doctors 
in condemning Rathman, while a considerable 
number, struck with the lustre of his piety, and 
persuaded of the innocence of his doctrine, es- 
poused his cause. In the year when this 

controversy was at the greatest height, Rathman 
died, and then the warmth and animosity of the 
contending parties subsided gradually, and at 
length ceased. 


See Mollert Cimbria Litcrata, tom. ii'i. p. S.'S!). — Ilart- 
knorh’s (icrtnan work, entitled, Preussische Kiirlien-tjeNcliielite, 
book iil. ch. viii. p. 812. Arnold’s KircUen-und Ketzer-llutorie, 
p. iii. ch. xvt. p. 115. 
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XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the thie ckmt. 
end of history, as well as to dl principles of can- 
dour and equity,, to swell this enumeration of the 
controversies that divided the Lutheran church, 
with the private disputes of certain individuals 
concerning some particular points of doctrine and controver- 
worship. Some writers have, indeed, followed “*** 
this method, not so much with a design to enrich 
their histories with a multitude of facts, and to 
show men and opinions in all their various aspects, 
as with a view to render the Lutherans ridiculous 
or odious. In the happiest times, and in tlie best 
modelled communities, there will always remain 
sufficient marks of human imperfection, and abun- 
dant sources of private contention, at least, in 
the imprudence and mistakes of some, and the 
impatience and severity of others ; but it must be- 
tray a great want of sound judgment, as well as 
of candour and impartiality, to form a general 
estimate of the state and character of a whole 
church upon such pai’ticular instances of imper- 
fection and error. Certain singular opinions and 
modes of expression were censured by many in 
the writings of Tarnovius and Affelman, two di- 
vines of llostoch, who were otherwise men of di- 
stinguished merit. This, however, will surprise 
us less, when we consider, that these doctors often 
expressed themselves inipioperly, when their sen- 
timents were just; and that, when their expressions 
were accurate and proper, they were frequently 
misunderatood by those who pretended to censure 
them. Joachim Lutkeman, a man whose repu- 
tation was considerable, and, in many respects, 
well deseiTcd, took it into his head to deny that 
Christ remained true man during the three days 
that intervened between his death and resurrection. 

This sentiment appeared highly erroneous to 
many ; hence arose a contest, which was merely a 
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CENT, dispute about words, resembling many other de- 

xyii. bates, which, like bubbles, are incessantly swelling 

PART n! vanishing on the surface of human life. Of 
this kind, more especially, was the controversy 
which, for some time, exercised the talents of 
Boetius and Balduin, professors of divinity, the 
former at Helmstadt, and the latter at Wittem- 
berg, and had for its subject the following ques- 
tion, Whether or no the wicked shall one day be 
restored to life by the merits of Christ ?, In the 
duchy of Holstein, Reinboth distinguished him- 
self by the singularity of his opinions. After the 
example of Calixtus, he reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of religion within narrower bounds 
than are usually prescribed to them ; he also con- 
sidered the opinion of those Greeks, who deny 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, as 
an error of very little consequence. In both 
these respects, his sentiments were adopted by 
many ; they, however, met with opposition from 
several quarters, and were censured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned John Conrad Danhaver, 
professor of divinity at Strasburg; in conse- 
quence of this a kind of controversy was kindled 
between these two eminent men, and was carried 
on with more vehemence than the nature and 
importance of the matters in debate could well 
justify [»]. But these and other contests of this 
nature must not be admitted into that list of con- 
troversies, from which we are to form a judgment 
of the internal state of the Lutheran church dur- 
ing this century. 


far] For an account of all these controversies in general, see 
Amoldi Histor. Eccles. et Hiecet. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. p. 9 ^ 1 . 
Tliat which was occasioned by Reinboth is amply ami circum- 
stantially related by Mollerus in his Introductio ad Historiain 
Chersonesi Cimbricm, p. ii. p. 190, and in his Cihibria Literatb, 
tom. ii. p. 692. 
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XXXIX. We cannot say the same thing of cent. 
certain controvci*sies, which were of a personal 
i-athor than a real nature, and related to the or- j 
thodoxy or unsoundness of certain men, rather 
than to the truth or falsehood of certain opinions j je- 

ibr these are somewhat more essentially connected bat®* re- 
with tlie internal state and histoiy of the church, 
than the contests last mentioned. It is not uii-and Amat, 
usual for those who professedly embark in the 
cause of declining piety, and aim, in a solemn, 
zealous, and puhli«; manner, at its revival and 
restoration, to he elated with high and towering 
views, and warmed with a certain enthusiastic, 
thojigh noble fervour. This ehjvation and ar- 
dour of mind is by no means a source of accuracy 
and pi’ccision ; on the contrary, it produces many 
unguarded (;xpressions, and prevents men of waim 
f>iety from forming their language by those rules 
which are necessary to render it clear, accurate, 
and proper ; it frequently dictates expressions and 
])hrases that are pomjious and emphatic, but, at 
the same time, allegorical and ambiguous; and 
l(!ads pious and even sensible men to adopt un- 
couth and vulgar forms of speech, employed by 
writers whose style is as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whose prac- 
tical treatises on religion and morality have no- 
thing recommcndablo but the zeal and fervour 
with which they arc penned. Persons of this 
warm and enthusiastical turn tall with more faci- 
lity than any other set of men into the suspicion 
of heresy, on account of the inaccuracy of their 
expressions. This many doctors found to be 
true, by a disagreeable experience, during the 
coui-se of this century; but it was, in a more 
particular manner, the fate of Stephen Prseto- 
rius, minister of Solzwedel, and of John Anidt, 
whose i)iety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of trae religion. Prte.. 

VOi,. V. z 
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CENT, torius had, so early as the preceding century, 
composed certain treatises, designed to revive si 
rART !*! of vital religion, and awaken in the minds 
of men a zeal for their future and eternal in- 
terests. These productions, which were fre- 
quently republished during this century, wore 
highly applauded by many, while, in the jmlg- 
ment of othci*s, they abounded with expressions 
and sentiments, that were partly false, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into 
error. It cannot be denied, that there are in 
the writing of Praetorius some improper and un- 
guarded expressions, that may too easily deceive 
the ignorant and unwaiy, as also several marks 
of that credulity that bordei’s upon weakness ; 
hut those who peruse his works with impartiality 
will be fully persuaded of the uprightness of liis 
intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of Arndt 
could not secure him from censuri;. His famous 
book concerning true Christianity, which is still 
perused with the utmost pleasure and edifieution 
by many persons eminent for the sanctity of their 
lives and manners, met with a warm and obsti- 
nate opposition. Osiander, Rostius, and otlier 
doctors, inveighed against it with excessive bit- 
terness, pretended to find in it various defects, 
and alleged, among other things, that its style 
was infected with the jargon of the Paracelsists, 
Weigelians, and other Mystico-chemical philoso- 
phers. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this eminent man, entertained a high disgust 
against the philosophy that, in his time, reigned 
in the schools, nor can it be denied, that he had 
a high, perhaps an excessive degree of respect 
for the chemists, and an ill-placed confidence in 
their obscure decisions and pompous undertak-- 
ings. — This led him sometimes into conversa- 
tion with those fantastic philosophers, who, by 
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the power and ministry of fire, pretended to un- cknt. 
fold both the secrets of nature and the mysteries 
of religion. But, notwithstanding this, he was 
declared exempt from any errors of moment by ^ j 
a multitude of gi’ave and pious divines, among 
whom were Egard, Dilger, Breler, Gcrhai’d, and 
Dorschreus ; and in the issue the censures and op- 
]»osition of his adversaries seemed rather to cast 
a new lustre on his reputation than to cover him 
with reproach 

We may place in the class, now under con- 
sideration, Valentine Weigelius, a minister of the 
church of Zscopavla in Misnia; for though he 
died in the preceding century, yet it was in this 
that the grinitest part of his writings were pub- 
lished, and also censured as erroneous and of a 
dangerous tendency. The science of chemistry, 
which at this time was making such a rapid pro- 
gress in Germany, proved: also detrimental to this 
ei^clesiastic ; who, though in the main a man of 
probity and merit, neglected the paths of right 
reason, and chose rather to wander in the devious 
■wilds of a chimerical philosophy [ 2 :]. 

XL. There were a set of fanatics among thc.tacob B(<b« 
Imtherans, who, in the flights of their entliusiasm, 
far surpassed those now mentioned, and who had 
such a high notion of their own abilities as to aL 
tempt melting down the present form of religion, 
and casting a new system of piety after a model 
draAvn from their wanton anu irregular fancies j 
it is with some account of the principal of these 
spiritual projectors that we shall conclude the 


[//] See Arnolcli Hiat. Ecefes. et Haerctira, p. ii. lib. xrii. cap. 
vi. p. 940. — Weisnianni Ilistor. Eccles. Sa^c. xvii. p. 1174. 1189. 
— Cfodoi. Baltli. Sdiarfil Siipplementum Historiae Litlsque 
Arndtianip. Wiltoiii. 17:27, in 8vo. 

[:r3 Tlien* is an acroiint of Woigelius, more ample than 
partial, given hy Arnold, loc. cit. lib. xvii. cap. xvi. p. 1088. 
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CENt. history of the Lutheran church during this cen- 
tury. 

paVt 11 . head of this visionary tribe wo may 

place Jacob Behmen, a tailor at Gorlitz, who Avas 
remarkable for the multitude of his patrons and 
adversaries, and whom his admirers commonly 
called the German Theosophist. This man had 
a natural propensity towards the investigation of 
mysteries, and was fond of abstinise and intricjate 
inquiries of every kind; and having, partly by 
books and partly by conversation with certain 
physicians [a], acquired some laiowledge of the 
doctrine of Robert Fludd and the Rosecrucians, 
Avhich was propagated in Germany with gi'cat 
ostentation during this centmy, he struck out of 
the element of fii’c, by the succours of imagina- 
tion, a species of theology much more obscure 
than the numbers of Pytliagoras, or the intrica- 
cies of Heraclitus. Some have bestowed high 
praises on this enthusiast, on account of his piety, 
integrity, and sincere love of truth and virtue; 
and we shall not pretend to contradict these en- 
comiums. But such as carry their admiration of 
his doctrine so far ajs to honour him with the cha- 
racter of an inspired messenger of heaven, or even 
of a judicious and wise philosojiher, must be 
themselves deceived and blinded in a very high de- 
gree ; for never did there reign such obscurity and 
confusion in the Avritings of any mortal, as in the 
miserable productions of Jacob Behmen, Avhich 
exhibit a motley mixture of chemical terms, cnid(i 
visions, and mystic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a disturbed and eccentric fancy, he ent(;r- 
tained the folloAving chimerical notion : “ That 
the divine grace operates by the same rules, and 
follows the same methods, that the divine pr(»- 
vidence observes in the natural Avorld; and 


viz. Tobias Kober and Balthazar Waltbor. 
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that the minds of men are purged from their vices cent. 
and corruptions in the same way tliat metals are 
purified from their dross and this maxim was 
the principle of his fire theology. Behmcn had 
a considerable number of followers, in this cen* 
tJiry, the most eminent of whom were John Lewis 
Giftheil, John Angelus, Werdenhagen, Abraham 
Frankenberg, Theodore Tzctscb, Paul Felgen- 
haver, Quirinus, Kuhiman, John Jacob Zimmer> 
man ; and he has siill many votuiics and admirers 
even in our times. There was, indeed, a signal 
difference between his followers ; some of them 
retained, notwithstanding their attachment to his 
extravagant system, a certain d(5gi’ee of modcra* 
lion and good sense ; othei’S of them seemed en- 
tirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited 
tlie compassion of those who were the spcctatoi's 
of their conduct ; such were Kuhiman and Gich- 
telius, the foimer of whom was burnt at Moscow 
in the year 1684 ; but indeed, it may be affirmed 
in general, that none of the disciples or follovvei’s 
of Behmen, propagated his doctrine, or conducted 
themselves, in such a manner as to do honour 
either to their master or to his cause in the judg- 
ment of the wise 


[&] It is needless to mention tiie writers wlio employed tlioir 
pons in stemming the torrent Belnncns enthu.siasm. The 
works of tills fanatic are in every body s hands, and the books 
that were corri|»osed to refute them are well known, and to be 
found every where. All that has been alleged in his favour and 
defence lias been carefully collected by Aniold, who is, gene- 
rally speaking, peculiarly eloquent in the praises of those whom 
others treat with contempt. For an account of Kuhiman, and his 
unhappy fate, see the German work, entitled Uuschuld. Nach- 
richt. a. 1748. 

llehnicn, however, had the good fortune to meet with, 
in our days, a warm advocate, and an industrious disciple, in 
•the late well-meaning but gloomy visionary, Mr. William Law, 
who was, fur many years, preparing a new edition and trans- 
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XLI. Another class of persons, who deserve to 
be placed immediately after Behmen, were they, 
whom a disordered brain persuaded that tlmy wt^rc; 
prophets sent from above, and that th'^y were 
divinely inspired with the power of foretelling fu- 
ture events. A considerable number of these de- 
lirious fanatics arose during the coui’se of this cen- 
tury ; and more especially at that juncture when 
the house of Austria was employed in maintain- 
ing its power, in the empire, against the united 
amics of Sweden, France, and Germany. It is 
remarkable enough, that the tribe of pretended 
prophets and divinci’s is never more numerous 
than at those critical and striking periods when 
great revolutions are expected, or sudden and 
heavy calamities have happened ; as such periods, 
and the scenes they exhibit, iuilame the imagiria- 
tion of the fanatic, and may be turned to the pro- 
fit of the injpostor. The most eminent of the 
fanatical prophets now under consideration, were 
Nicholas Drabicius, Christopher Kotter, Chri- 
stina Poniatovia, who found an eloquent de- 
fender and patron in John Amos Comenio ; not 
to mention Joachim Greulich, Anne Veth'r, 
Mary Froclich, George Rcichard, and several 
others, who audaciously assumed the same cha- 
racter. It is not necessary to cntci’ into a more 
circumstantial detail of the history of this vision- 
ary tribe, since none of them arose to such a de- 
gree of reputation and consequence, sis to occa- 
sion any considerable tumults % their predictions. 
It is sufficient to have observed in general, that 
even in this century, there were among the Lu- 
therans ceitain crazy fanatics, who, under the 


liiion of Belimcn’.s wurkn, wliicli ho loft hohiiid him, ready lor 
tho press, and which have been published iu two vulumos ko. 
^nu:e luB decease. N. 
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impulse of a disordered imagination, assumed the cent. 
character and authority of prophets sent from 
above to enlighten the world [c], j „ 

It will not, however, be improper to v^yi^ 
mention^ somewhat more circumstantially, theE^cti^i 
case of those, who, though they did not arrive atM«th, 
that enormous height of folly that leads men to 
pretend to divine inspiration, yet deceived them- Paul ’ 
selves and deluded others, by entertaining and*^®®*"'' 
propagating the strangest fancies, and the most 
monstrous and impious absurdities. Some time 
after the commencement of this century, Isaiah 
Stiefel and' Ezekiel Meth, inhabitants of Thu- 
ringia, were observed to throw out the most ex- 
traordinary and shocking expressions, while they 
spoke of themselves and their religious attain- 
ments. These expressions, in the judgment of 
many, amounted to nothing less than attributing 
to themselves, the divine glory and majesty, and 
thus implied a blasphemous, or rather a freni'tic, 
insult on the Supremo Being and his eternal Sou. 

It is nevertheless scarcely credible, however irra- 
tional we may suppose them to have been, that 
these fanatics should have earned their pervei’so 
and absurd iancies to such an amazing height ; 
and it would perhaps be more agreeable both to 
truth and charity to suppose, that they hud imi- 


[f.'] Arnold is to be rommended foi jcivin" us nu accurate col- 
lection of tile transactions and visit^ns of these enthusiasts, in the 
third and fourth parts of iiis History of Heretics ; since those who 
are desirous of full information in this matter may easily see, by 
consultin*^ this historian, that the pretended revelations of these 
]n’ 0 {)hets were no more than the piiantoms of a disordered imagi- 
nation. A certain pious but ignorant man, named Benedict 
Balinsoii, wlio was a native of Holstein, and lived at Amsterdam 
about the middle of tlni last century, was so deliglited with the 
Avritings and priMlictions of these funaties, that he collected them 
< and'ully, and puhlishod tiieiii. In the year 1670, a catalogue of 
his library was ju inted at Ainstordani, which was full of chemical 
and fanatical hooks. 
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CENT, tated the pompous and turgid language of the 
xvij. mygtic xurritcrs in such an extravagant manner, as 
to give occasion to the heavy accusation above 
mentioned. Ck)nsidering the matter even, in this 
candid and charitable light, we may see 'by their 
examples how much the constant perusal of the 
writings of the Mystics is adapted to shed d.ork- 
ness, delusion, and folly into the imagination of 
weak and ignorant men \d]. The reveries of 
Paul Nagel, professor of divinity at Leipsic, 
were highly absurd, but of a much less pernicious 
tendency than these already mentioned. Tills 
prophetic dreamer, who had ' received a light 
tincture of mathematical knowledge, pretended 
to see, in the position of the stars, the events that 
were to happen in church and state ; and, from 
a view of these celestial bodies, foretold, in a more 
paiticular manner, the erection of a new and most 
holy kingdom in which Christ should reign here 
upon earth [c]. 

Cliristian XLIII. Christian Hoburg, a native of Lunen- 
IvcJctSi ^ turbulent and inconstant spirit, 

reckling, and not more remarkable for his violence than 
for his duplicity, threw out the most bitter re- 
proaches and invectives against the M'holo Luthe- 
ran church without exception [/3, and thereby 
involved himself in various perplexities. He de- 
ceived,, indeed, the multitude a long time, by his 
dissimulation and hypocrisy ; and by a scries of 
frauds, which he undoubtedly looked upon us 
lawful, he disguised so well his true character that 


Sec Arnold, Ili.storiH £ccle». ct IL'«rct. p. iii. cap. iv. p. 
32. — Tliomasius, in lus German work entitled, llistorie <K; Wei- 
slieit und Narrlieit, vol. i. p. iii. p. 150. 

[c] Arnold, loc. rit. p. iii. cap. v. p. 53. — Andr. C.'aroli Me- 
miomliilia Ecclcsiai, Sa»c. xvii. pars i. lib. iii. cap. iv. ]>. .‘jJ3. 

L/l Hoburg, in sonic of lib; petulant and satiiieal writiii*;.;, 
a:^KU)ned the uamcii of KIuli rraitoriub and liciiiard Bau 
mami. 
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lie appeared to many, and especially to pei’sons of cent. 
a candid and charitable turn, much less con- 
tcm^^ible than he was in reality ; and though the 
acrin^iy and violence of his proceedings were 
condemfte^.yet they were supposed to be direct- 
ed, not agMiiisJehgion itself, but against the li- , 
centiousness an^ices of its professors, and parti- 
cularly of its miiiKters. At length, however, the 
mask fell from tl/: face of this hypocrite, who be- 
came an object ol jjdicral indignation and con- 
tempt, and, dcscijtijig the communion of the Lu- 
theran church, writ over to the Mennonites £r/2. 

There was a strfking resemblance between this 
petulent railer and Frederick Breckling ; the 
latter, however, surpassed even the former in im- 
juituosity and malignity. Breckling had b(}ea 
pastor first in the duchy of Holstein, and after- 
wards at Swoll, a city in the United Provinces, 
where he was deposed from his ministry, and lived 
a great many years after without being attached 
to any religious sect or community. Tlun’c are 
several of his m’itings still extant, which, indeed, 
recommend warmly the practice of piety and vir- 
tue, and seem to express the most implacable ab- 
horrence of vicious pei'sons and licentious mail- 
inn’s ; and yet, at the same time, they demon- 
strate plainly tiiat their author was destitute of 
that charity, priidonee, ' icekness, patience, and 
love of trutli, which are the essential mid fuiida- 
incutal virtues of a real Christian [A]. It is uu- 


Arnold, loc. cit. p. iii. cap. xiii. p. 130— Aiulr. Caroli, 
loc. cit. vol. i. p. 10(55. — Jo. Huriibcck, Suniina Controver.s. p. 

— Mollcri Ciinkria TJtcrata, tom. ii. p. 337. 

[4] Ariioltl lias given an account of llrcc.kling, in liis Hisloria 
Kcclt'siastica ot llieret. pais iii. p. 148, and pars iv. p. 1103. lie 
lias also published some of hia writings (p, 1110), which sufli- 
« ienily diiinoiPitrati* the iiregulaiity and exuberance of hui fancy. 
I here is a iiKir accoiini of this degraded pastor given hy 
Mollcius, ill hi 3 Cinibiiu LiteiaUi, loin. lii. p. 7r^. 
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(toiibtedly a just matter of surprise, that these 
vehement declaimei’s against the eslahlished reli- 
gion and its ministei’s, who pretend to he so )‘nich 
more sagacious and sharp-sighted thrtn th<^ hre- 
thren, do not perceive a truth, wli'cl'-'t’ac most 
simple may learn from daily ohs^ii^Ution ; even 
that nothing is more odious an(’'Misgusting than 
an angiy, petulant, and violert reformer, who 
comes to heal the disorders of a community, 
ai’med, as it were, with fire and. sword, with me- 
naces and terrors. It is also to ije wondered, that 
these men are not aware of anotjlier (ionsidcration 
c<pially obvious, namely, that it Is scarcely «!rcdi- 
hle, that a spiritual physician will cure another 
with entire success of the disorders under which 
he himself is known to labour. 

George Laurence Seidenbecher, pastor at Eis- 
field in Saxony, adopted himself, and propagated 
among the multitude, the doctrine of the Mil- 
lennium or thousand years reign of Christ upon 
earth ; a doctrine which scarcely ever gains ad- 
mittance but in disordered brains, and rarely pro- 
duces any other fruits than incoherent dreams 
and idle visions. Seidenbecher was censured on 
account of this doctrine, and deposed from his 
pastoral charge [/]]. 

XLIV. It would be superfluous to name the 
other* fanatics that deserve a place in the class 
now heforc us, since they almost all laboured 
under the same disorder, and the uniformity of 
their sentiments and conduct was so perfect, that 
the history of one, a few instances excepted, may, 
in a great measure, be considered as the history 
<»f them all. Wc shall therefore conclude this 
crazy list with a short account of the very woitit 


Tliere is a ciirumstantiul accoutit of tliis man {riven by 
All). Menu Verpooiteii, in liitj Comincntat. do Vita ct liibiitutLs 
(i. L. Soklojibochon, Gcdani; 1739, Ito. 
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of the whole tribe, Martin Seidelius, a native of cent. 
Silesia, who endeavoured to form a sect in Po- 
landftowards the conclusion of the preceding cen- p.^n.r 
tury ^d tlV) cominenccinent of tliis, hut could > 

not find“feU®wei'S, even among the Socinians j so 
Avild wei'c h'Sf'wews, and so extravagant his no- 
tions. This au^cious adventurer in religious 
novelties was of ^pinion, that God had, indeed, 
promised a Savi<tar or Messiah to the Jews ; but 
that this ‘Mcssialy had ne'^er appeared, and never 
Avould appear, ot| acicount of the sins of the Jewish 
people, which rendered them unworthy of this 
great deliverer. Prom hence he concluded that 
it was erroneous to look upon Christ as the Mes- 
siali j that the only office of Jesus was, to inter- 
pret and republish the law of nature, that had 
l)een peiwerted and obscured by the vices, cor- 
ruptions, and ignorance of men ; and that the • 

Avhole duty of men, and ail the obligations of re- 
ligion, were fulfilled by an obedience to this law, 
republished and explained by Jesus Christ. To 
render this doctrine more defencible and specious, 
or, at least, to get rid of a multitude of arguments 
and ex])ress declarations that might be drawn froin 
the holy Scriptures to prove its absurdity, he 
boldly rejected all the books of the Ncav Testa- 
ment. The small number of disciples, that adopt- 
ed the fancies of this intrepid innovator, were de- 
nominated semi-judaizers [/IJ. Had he appeart>d 
in our thhes,*he would have given less offence than 
at the period in which he lived j for, if we except 
his singular notion concerning tlu; Messiah, his 
tloctrine was such as would at present be highly 
agn'eahle to many pei’sous in Great Britain, Hol- 
land, and other coimtries 

[/^ (idorpfii Zeltiieri lliHtoria Crypto>Socini»nil 

AltorHiiwiv vol. i. p. 

We lilt* uiudi at a losti to know what Dr. 
by iiisinuatioii, as also the poisons lie has 
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CHAPTER II. 

The History of the Reformed 

CENT. I, Ix has been already observed, that the Re- 
sEcir! n. eburch, considered in ttae most coinpi ij- 

PART ir. hensive sense of that term, as jorining a whole, 
V— composed of a great variety oi.' parts, is ratlicr 
The limits united by the principles of moderation and fra- 
formeci^ tcnial charity, than by a perfiJjt uniformity in 
churdii ex- doctrine, discipline, and worsbi}>i It will, tliei’c- 
teiided. fore, be proper to take, first a view of those events 
that related to this great body collectively consi- 
dered ; and afterwards to enter into a detail of 
the most memorable occurrences that happened 
. in the particular communities of which it is com- 
posed. The principal accessions it received tlur- 
ing this centnry have already been mentioned, 
when, in the history of the Lutheran church, we 
related the changes and commotions that hap- 
pened in the principalities of Hessia and Branden- 
burg |^wi]. These, however, w<u‘e not the only 
changes that took place in favour of the Reformed 


in view; for, on tlio one hand, it is sufficiently evident that lie 
cannot mean the Deists ; and on tlie other, wo know of no deno- 
mination of Christians, wlio boldly reject all tlie hooks of the New 
Testament. Our autlior probably meant that thp part of Seidels 
doctrine which represents Christ s mission us only ilesijjned to re- 
publish and interpret the law of nature, and the whole religious 
and moral duty of man, as con.sistiiif^ in an obedience to this law, 
would have been well received by many persons in Great Britain 
and Holland ; hut he should have said so ; nothiug requires such 
precision as accusations. 

[m] Sec section ii. part ii. chap. i. sect. i. ii. where the His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church commences ivith an account of the 
loss that church sustained by tlio secession of Maurice, bindf^rave 
of Ilessfi Cusscl, and John Sigismiiiid, elector of Brandenlmi^-, 
who ciribiaced solemnly the doctiiiie of the Reformed churcli, the 
fonnci in 1004, and the latter in 1614. 
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church. Its doctrine was embraced, about the cent. 
commencement of this century, by Adolphus, 
duke, of Holstein, and it was naturally expected, 
that me subjects would follow the example of their 
priiice'j^buti^this expectation was disappointed by 
the death " f Adolphus, in the year IfilO [wj. 

Henry, duke di '^axony, wthdrew also from the 
communion of tl* Lutherans, in whose religious 
principles he hap been t‘ducated: and in the 
year 1C88, embraced the dociriiie of the Reform- 
ed church at Ddssaw, in conseciucnce, as some 
allege, of the soli(citations of his duchess [o]. In 
Denmark, about the beginning of this centmy, 
there were still a considerable number of persons 
who secretly espoused tl»e sentiments of that 
church, and more especially could never reconcile 
themselves to the Lutheran doctrine of Christ’s 
bodily presence with the s'icramcnt of the cucha- 
rist. They were confirmed in their attachment to 
the tenets of the Refonned by Hemmingius, and 
the other followei’s of Melancthon, whose secret 
ministry and public writings were attended with 
considerable success. The face of things, how- 
ever, changed ; and the Reformed in Denmark 
saw tlicir expectations vanish, and their credit 
sink, in the year lol4, when Canut, Bishop of 
Gottenburg, who had given too plain intimations 


[w] Jo. MolltM-i Introd. ad Hi.stor. Cbcrsonesi Ciiiibrifin, p.. ii. 
p. 101. — Eric. Pontoppidani Annrdc.s Ecclesia? Danicse Diplo- 
inatici, tom. iii. p. 091. 

[o] See Moebii Sclo(te Di.'^p. Tboolog. p. 1137. Tbe 
ilidvo of Saxony publisluul to tbe world a Confc.ssion of bis 
Eaitb, containinp^ tbe roanoiis of bi.s ebange. This piece, 
which tbe ilivincs of Leipsick were obliged by a public order 
to rofiile, was defended against their attacks by tbe learned 
Isaac de Beausobre, at that time pastor at Magdeburg, in a 
book, entitled, Defense do la Doctrine des Heforinees, et 
on particiilier de la Confession de S. A. S. Msgr. le Due 
Henry de Saxe, centre un Livre compose par la Faculto de 
Theologie a Leipsic. Magdcb. 1694',” in Svo. 
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CKNT. of Ins j)vopensity to llie doctrines of Calvin, wa% 
deprived of his episcopal dignity [/>]. The pi’o- 
gi’css of the Reformed religion in Africa, ^ Asia, 
and America, is abundantly known ; it was ctirried 
into these distant regions by the ;^^nj5lii^i anil 
Rutcli emigi’ants, who formed settl^^?'.iients there 
for the purposes of commerce, a^iii ‘ibunded flour- 
ishing churches in the variou^ provinces when? 
they fixed tlirdr habitations. U is also known, 
that in several jilaces where /Lutheranism was 
established, the French, Gerrl|ian, and British 
members of the Reformed cbuyi’ch were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion. 

The lifeline II. Of all tlic Calamities that tended to dimi- 
Krformed influeiicc, aiiil eclipse the lustre, <jf the 

church in Reformed church, none was more dismal in its 
jranec. (jircumstauccs, aiul more unhappy in its effects, 
than the deplorable fate of that churcli in France; 
From the time of the accession of Henry IV. to 
the throne of that kingdom, the Reformed churidi 
had acquired the form of a body-politic [(f\. Its 
members were endowed with considerable privi- 
leges ; they were also secured against insults of 
every kind by a solemn edict, and were possessed 
of several fortified places, particularly the strong- 
city of Rochelle ; in which, to render their secu- 
rif.y still more complete, they Were allowed to have 
their own garrisons. This body-politic was not, 
indeed, always under the influence and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or distin- 
guished by their permanent attachment to the 
interests of the ciwvn, and the person of the so- 
vereign. Truth and candour oblige us to acknow- 
ledge, that the Reformed conducted themselves, 
on some occasions, in a manner inconsistent with 
the demands of a regular subordination. Some- 


I’ontoppidan, Anna). Eccloa. Danicae, tom. iii. p. 095. 
[i/J Imperiutn in iinperiu, t. e. an empiiw witliiu au (‘inpire. 
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times, amidst the broils and tumults of faction, cknt. 
they joined the parties that opposed the govern- 
inent; at others, they took impoilant steps with- 
out tJie king’s approbation or consent ; nay, they 
went so far "{as to solicit, more than once, without 
So YYllloll tiT' ‘lisguising their measures, the alliance 
and friendship of England and Holland, and 
formed views, Avhich, at least in appearance, were 
scarcely consistent with the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, nor with a projicr respect for the au- 
thority of its mc-iiarch. Hence the contests and 
civil hroils that arose in the year 1021, and sub- 
sisted long, hetween Lewis XHL and his protest- 
ant subjects ; and hence the severe and despotic 
maxim of llichlieu, the tii’st minister of that 
monarch, that the kingdom of France could never 
enjoy the sweets of peace, nor the satisfaction that 
is founded upon the assuiance of public safety, 
before the I'rotestants were deprived of their 
towns and strong-holds, and before their rights 
and privileges, together with their ecclesiastical 
polity, were crushed to pieces, and totally sup- 
pressed. This haughty minister, aftormany violent 
efforts and hard struggles, obtained, at length, his 
purpose; foi’, in the year 1()28, the town of Ro- 
chelle, the chief bulwark of the Reformed interest 
in France, was taken, after a long and difficult 
siege, and annexed to the crown. From this fatal 
event the Reformed parly in France, defenceless 
and naked, dates its decline; since, after the're- 
duction of their chief <nty, they had no other re- 
source than the pure clemency ami generosity of 
their sovereign [r]. Those who judge of the re- 

[r] See Le Clerc, Vic do Cardinal llicldieu, tom. i. p. 69. 77. 

177. 199. 2G9. — Le Vasaor, Histoire de Louis XI 11. tom. iii. p. 

67(5, loin. iv. p. 1. and the following volumes. Sec also the Me- 
moirs of Sully (the friend and confident of Henry IV.* who, 
tliough a Protestant, acknowledges frankly the errors of his parly), 
vol. iii, iv, V. 
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CENT, duction of this place by the maxims of civil policy, 
considered the conduct of the French court as cii- 
PAKT n. f'cely consistent with the principles both of wisdom 
and justice ; since nothing can be ^more detri- 
mental to the tranquillity .and safety qt’ the nation, 
than a body politic erected in its bosom, indepen- 
dent on the supreme authority of the state, and 
secured against its influence or inspection by an 
external force. And had the French monarch, 
satisfied with depriving the Protestants of th(?ir 
strong holds, continued to maintain them in the 
. possession of that liberty of conscience, and that 
free exercise of their religion, for which they had 
shed so much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent services to the house of liour- 
bon had given them stich a fair and illustrious 
title, it is highly probable, they would have borne 
with patience this infraction of their privileges, 
and the loss of that liberty that had been confirm- 
ed to them by the most solemn edicts. 

The iiijuri. HI. Hut the court of France, and the despotic 
tyrannfcai vicws of its minister, wcrc not satisfied with this 
treatment success. Having destroyed that form of civil 
fro’^^tb” polity that had been annexed to the Reformed 
French church as a security for the maintenance of its 
court. religious privileges, and was afterwai’ds considenul 
as detrimental to the supreme authority of the 
state, they proticeded still further, and, regardless 
\)f the royal faith, confirmed by the most solemn 
declarations, perfidiously invaded those privileges 
of the church that were merely of a spiritual and 
religious nature. At first, the court and the mi- 
nistera of its tyranny juit in practice all the arts 
of insinuation and persuasion, in order to gain 
over the heads of the Reformed church, and the 
more learned and celebrated ministers of that 
communion. Pathetic exhortations, alluring ]»ro- 
mises, artful interpretations of those doctrines of 
popery that were most disagi'ceablc to the Protest- 
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ants ; in a word, every insidious metliod was eiii- cent. 
ployed to cornpier tlieir aversion to the cliurch 
of Romo. Riclielieu exhausted all the resources 
of his dexterity and artifice, and put into cxe- 
cution, with the most industrious assiduity, all the 
means that he thought the most adapted to se- 
duce the Protestants into the Romish communion. 

When all these stratagems were observed to pro- 
duce little or no effect, barbarity and violence 
were employed to extirpate and destroy a set of 
men, whom mean perfidy could not seduce, and 
whom weak arguments were insufficient to con- 
vince. The most Inhuman laws that the blind 
rage of bigotry could dictate, the most oppressive 
measures that the ingenious efforts of malice could 
invent, were put in execution to damp the cou- 
rage of a party that were l>ccome odious by their 
resolute adherence to Hit dictates of their con- 
sciences, and to bring them by force under the 
yoke of Rome. The French bishops distinguished 
themselves by their intemjierate and unchristian 
zeal in this horrid scene of persecution and cru- 
elty; many of the Protestants sunk under the 
weight of despotic oppression, and yielded up their 
faith to armed legions, that were sent to convert 
them ; several fled from the storm, and deserted 
their families, their friends, and their country; and 
by far the greatest part p-ei’scvercd, with a noble 
and heroic constancy, in the purity of that reli- 
gion, which their ancestors had delivered, and 
happily separated, from the manifold superstitions 
of a corrupt and idolatrous church. 

IV. When at length every method which arti- The ediet 
fice or perfidy could invent had been practised in 
vain against the Protestants under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. the bishops and Jesuits, whose coiin- 
stsls had a peculiar influence in the cabinet of that 
priiuMt, judged it necessary to extirpate, by fire 
and sword, this resolute people, and thus to i-uiii, 
von. V. A A 
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CKNT. as it were by one mortal blow, the cause of tluj 
Reformation in France. Their insidious argu- 
PART n! merits and importunate solicitations had such an 
effect upon the weak and credulous n^ind of Lewis, 
that, in the year 1685, trampling on the most 
solemn obligations, and regardless of all laws, hu- 
man and divine, he revoked the ediiit of Nantes, 
and thereby deprived the Protestants of the liberty 
of serving God according to their consciences. 
This revocation was accompanied, indeed, with 
the. applause of Roin^, but it excited the indigna- 
tion even of many Roman Catholics, whose bi- 
gotry had not effaced or suspended, on this oc- 
casion, their natuiu.! sentiinouts of generosity 
and justice. It was, moreover, followed by a 
measure still more tyrannical and shocking, even 
an express order, addressed to all the Reformed 
churches, to embrace the Romish faith. The 
consequences of this cruel and unrighteous pro- 
ceeding were highly detrimental to the true in- 
terests and the real prosperity of the French 
nation [.v], by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
sioned among the Protestants, who sought, in 
various parts of Europe, that religious liberty, and 
that humane treatment, which their mother-coun- 
try had so cruelly refused them. Those among 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 
so closely as to prevent their flight, were ex- 
posed to the brutal rage of an unrelenting sol- [*] 


[*] Sec the life of Isaac Beausobre (composed by the in- 
genious Armaiid do la Cbapelle, in French, and subjoined to 
Beausobre's Remarques Historiques, Critiques, ct I’bilologiques 
BUT le Nouveau Testament), p. 259 . 

Cy Some late hireling writers employed by the Jesuits have 
been audacious enough to plead the cause of the Revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. But it must be observefi, to the honour 
of the French nation, that these impotent attempts, to justify 
the measures of a persecuting and unrelenting priesthood, litive 
been. treated almost universally at Faria with indignation and 
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diery, and were assailed by every barbarous form cent. 
of pei’secution that could be adapted to subdue 
their courage, exhaust their patience, and thus 
engage them to a feigned and external profession v,i^yW 
of popery, which in their consciences they beheld 
with the utmost aversion and disgust. This cry- 
ing act of perfidy and injusti(;c in a prince, who 
on other occasions gave evident proofs of his ge- 
nerosity and equity, is sufficient to show, in their 
true and genuine coh -ui’s, the spirit of the Ilomisli 
church and of the Roman pontiffs, and the man- 
ner in which they stand affected to those whom 
they consider as .heretics. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to convince t^ie impartial and attentive ob- 
server, that the most solemn oaths, and the most 
sacred treaties, are never looked upon by this 
church and its pontiffs as respectable and obliga- 
tory, when the violation of them may contribute to 
advance their interests, or to accomplish their views. 

V. The Waldenscs, who lived in the valleys of The suffer- 
Piedmont, and had embraced the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worehip of the church of Geneva, were and pro- 
oppressed and persecuted, in the most barbarous 
and inhuman manner, during the greatest part ofnate. 
this centuiy, by the ministers of Rome. This 
persecution was carried on with peculiar marks 

contempt. They who are desirotis of seeing a true state of the 
losses the French nation sustaineu, by the revocation of the famous 
edict now mentioned, have only to co.isult the curious and au- 
thentic account of the state of that nation, taken from memorials 
drawn up by the intendants of the several provinces, for the use 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and published in the year 1727, in two 
volumes in folio, under tho following title : Etat de la France, 
extrait par M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, des Memoircs dressees 
par les Intendans du Royaume, par TOrdre du Roi Louis XIV. 
a la Solicitation du Due de Bourgogne. See also Voltaire, Sur 
la Tolerance, p. 41. and 201. And, for an account of the con- 
duct of the French court towards the Protestants at that dismal 
period, see the incomparable memorial of the Icaimed and pious 
Claude, entitled, Plahites des Protestans de France, p. 12—85, 
edit, of Cologn. 


A A 2 
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CENT, of rage and enormity in the years lG.55, 1G8G, 
and IG 9 G, and seemed to portend nothing less 
PAK^r ii! tlie total destruction and entire extinction of 
tliat unhappy nation [<]. The most horrid scenes 
of violence and bloodshed were exhibited on this 
theatre of papal tyranny; and the small munhers 
of the Waldenses that survived them, are indebted 
for their existence and support, precarious ami 
uncertain as it is, to the continual intercession 
made for them by the English and Dutch govei n- 
ments, and also by the Swiss cantons, who never 
cease fn solicit the clemency of the Duke of Savoy 
ill their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, wliich had been 
long at the head of the Reformed churches in 
Germany, declined apace from the year 
when a Roman Catholic jirince was raised to that 
electorate. This decline became at length so 
great, that instead of being the first, it Avas the 
least considerable of all the Protestant assemblies 
in that country. 

Thestateof VI. Tlic eminent and illustrious figure that the 
phiToMphy P™cipal membersof the Reformed church made in 
in the lie. tlic learned world is too well known, and the repu- 
tation they acquired, by a succ«‘ssful application to 
the various branches of literature and sciimce, is 
too well established, to require our entering info 
a circumstantial detail of that matter. Wo shall 


CO Histoire Gonerale ties Eglisps Vaudoisos, p. ii. r. 

vi. p. 72. — Gillps, Ilistoirc Ecrlesiast- lies VamlDj.sp.s, rli. 

xlix. p. 353. — There i.s a particular history of the persecution suf- 
fered hy these victims of papal cruelty in the year which 

was published in 8vo. at Uotterdatn in the year 1088. 

See also a pamphlet, entitled, An account of the late 
Persecutions of the Walden.s«?.s hy the duke of Savoy and the 
French King in the year 1080, puhlislied at O.xiord in 4to. in 
1088. See likewise a particular detail of the miseries enduriMl 
by these unfortunate objects of papal persei-ution in the years 
J055. 1062, 1663, and 1080, related by iVter Boyer, in hh liu.- 
tory of the Vaudois, ch. 12—21. p. 72, &c. 
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also pass in silence the names of those celebrated cent. 
men who have acquired immortal fame by their 
writings, and transmitted their eminent useful- 
ness to succeeding times in their learned and pious 
productions. Out of the large list of these famous 
authors, that adorned the Reformed church, it 
would be difficult to s<‘lcct the most eminent j and 
this is a sufficient reason for our silence The 
supreme guide and l‘''nslator of those that applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy had been 
Aristotle, who for a long time reigned unrival- 
led in the Refonned as u'cll as in the Lutheran 
schools ; and was exhibited, in both, not in his 
natural and genuine aspect, but in the motley and 
uncouth form in which he had been dressed up 
by the scholastic doctors. But when Gassendi 
and Des Cartes appeared, the Stagiritc began to 
declirui, and his fame and autliority diminished 
gradually from day to day. Among the French 
and Butch, many adopted the Cartesian philoso- 


IPiT [w] The list of the ominent divines and men of learning 
that were ornaments to the Reformed church in the seveiiteontli 
century, is indeed extremely ample. Among those that adorned 
Cireat Rrilaiii, shall always remember, with peculiar venera- 
tion, the iiriiiiortal niinics of Newton, Barrow, Cudvvortli, Boyle, 
(Miillingworth, Usher, Bedell, Hall Pocock. Fell, Lightfoot, 
Ilaniinond, Falamy, Walton, Baxi .r, Pearson, Stilliiigileet, Mede, 
Parker, Oiightred, Burnet, Tillotsoii, air’ many others well known 
in the literary world. In Germany, we find Pareu.s, Scultet, 
Fahricius Ailing, Pelargus, and l^crgius. In Switzerland and 
(ieiieva, llosjiinian, the two Buxtoifs, Hottinger. Heidegger, and 
Tiirretin. Iii the ehurches and academies of Holland, we meet 
with the following learned divines: Drusius, Amaina, Comar, 
Riv<?t, Cloppenhurg, Vossius, Coeceiiis, Voetiiis, Des Marets, 
Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichiiis, Hoornheek, the Span- 
heims, Le Moyne, Do Mastricht, and others. Among the French 
doctoi-s, we may nickoii Cameron, Chamier, Du Moulin, IMestre- 
/at, Bloiidol, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyraut, the two Cappels, De 
fa Place, Gainstole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajoii, Bochart, 
(Maude, Alix, Jnrieu, Ihisnage, Ahbadie, Beausobre, Lcnfaiit, 
Martin, Des Vigiioles, 8cc. 
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phy at its first daAvii ; and a considerable number 
of the English embraced the principles of Gas- 
sendi, and were singularly pleased with his pru- 
dent and candid manner of investigating truth. 
The Aristotelians every where, and more espe- 
cially in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this re- 
volution in the philosophical world, and set them- 
selves, with all their vigour, to oppose its progress. 
They endeavoured to persuade the people, that 
the cause of truth and religion must suffer consi- 
derably by the efforts that were made to dethrone 
Aristotle, and bring into disrepute the doctrine of 
his interpreters ; but the principal cause of their 
anxiety and zeal was the apprehension of losing 
tlieir places in the public schools ; a thought which 
they could not bear with any degree of patience [w]. 
However, the powerful lustre of truth, which un- 
folded daily more and more its engaging charms, 
and the love of liberty, which had been held in 
chains by peri 2 >atetic tyranny, obliged this obsti- 
nate sect to yield, and reduced them to silence ; 
and hence it is that the doctors of the Reformed 
churcli cany on, at this day, their 2 >bilosophical 
inquiries with the same freedom that is observable 
among the Lutherans. It may, indeed, be a 
question with some, whether Aristotle be not even 
yet secretly revered in some of the English uni- 
versities. It is at least certain, that, although un- 
der the government of Charles 11. and the two 
succeeding reigns, the mathematical philosophy 
had made a most extensive progi’css in Great 
Britain, there were, nevertheless, both at Oxford 
arid Cambridge, some doctors who preferred tho 
ancient system of the schools before the new dis- 
coveries now under consideration. 

VII. All the interpreters and expositors of 
scripture that made afigure in the Reformed church- 


[tt>] Sec Baillet, Vic dc Dcs Cartes- jmssim. 
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jabout the commencement of this century, followed cent. 
scrupulously the method of Calvin in their illus- 
trations of the sacred writings, and unfolded the n. 
true and natural signification of the words of scrip- 
ture, without perplexing their brains to find out 
deep mysteries in plain expressions, or to force, 
by the inventive effoits of fancy, a variety of sin- 
gular notions from the metaphorical language that 
is frequently used by the inspired writei’s. This 
uuivei'sal attachment to the method of Calvin was, 
indeed, considerably diminished in process of time, 
by the credit and influence of two celebrated com- 
mentators, who struck out new paths in the sphere 
of sacred criticism. These were Hugo Grotius, 
and John Cocceius. The former departed lessfrom 
the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the latter. Like Calvin, he followed in his 
commentaries, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the literal and obvious signification of the 
words employed by the sacred writers ; but he dif- 
fered considerably from that great man in his man- 
ner of explaining the predictions of the prophets. 

The hypothesis of Grotius, relating to that im- 
portant subject, amounts to this : “ That the 
predictions of the ancient prophets were all ac- 
complished in the events to which they directly 
])oiutcd before the coming of Christ; and that 
therefore the natural andobvious sense of the words 
and phrases in which they were delivered does not 
terminate in our blessed Lord ; but that in certain 
of these predictions, and more especially in those 
which the winters of the New Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal and obvious sig- 
nification, a hidden and mysterious sense, that lies 
cbnccalcd under the external mask of certain per- 
sons, certain events, and certain actions, which are 
jcpresentatives of the person, ministiy, sufferings, 
and merits of the Sou of God.” 
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CENT. The method of Cocccius was entirely different 
XVII. fi-oni tliis. He looked upon the whole history of 
r^R^- n. tlieOldTestaraentasaperpctualandunintenuptcd 
i representation or mirror of the history of the divine 
Saviour, and of tlie Christian church ; he nuiiii- 
tained, moreover, that all the prophesies have a 
literal and direct relation to Christ ; and he finish- 
ed his romantic system by laying it down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that all the events and revolutions 
that shall happen in the church, until the end of 
time, are prefigured and })oint('d out, though not 
all with the same degree of evidence and perspicu- 
ity, in different places of the Old Testament [.r]. 
These two eminent commentators had each his 
zealous disciples and followers. The Arminians in 
general, many of the English and 1‘Vench divines, 
together with those warm votaries of ancient Cal- 
vinism who arc called Voetsians (from their chief 
Oisbert Vocl, the great adversary of Cocccius), 
all adopted the method of intci’preting Scripture 
introduced by Grotius. On the other hand, many 
of the Dutch, Swiss, and Gennans, were singu- 
larly delighted with the learned fancies of Cocccius. 
There are, however, still gi’catcr numbei's of pru- 
dent and impartial divines, who, considcringthe ex- 
tremes into which these two eminent critics havt* 
run, and disposed to profit by what is really solid 
in both their systems, neither reject nor embrace 
tlicir opinions in the lump, but agree with them 

[a?] It is berome almost a proverbial sayinp(, that in the 
Books of tlic Old Tfjslainont Coccoius finds Clirist every 
where, while Orotiiis inc^ets liim no where. The first part of 
tijis saying is certainly true ; the latter much less so ; for it ap- 
pears, with sufficient evidence, from tlic Cominentaries of (iro- 
tius, that he finds Clirist prefigured in many places of the Old 
T<»8tainent, nol; indeed directly in the letter of the prophesies, 
where ('occeius discovers him, but mysteriously, under the ap- 
pearntu e of certain persons, and in the Kccret seiisu of certain . 
tiansaclious. 
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both in some things, and differ from them botli in 
others. It is further to be observed, that neither 
the followers of Grotius nor of Cocceius ai’e 
agreed among themselves, and that these two 
general classes of expositoi’s may be divided into 
many suboi’dhiate ones. A considerable number 
of liuglish divines of the episcopal church refused 
to adopt the opinions, or to respect the authority 
of tlicso modtu’u cxnositoi’s ; they a])pealed to the 
decisions of the priioMAvc fathers; and maintain- 
ed, that tlie sacred writings ought always to be 
understood in that sense only, which has been 
attributed to tlioin by these ancient doctors of the 
rising church [y]. 


CKNT. 

XVII. 


sk<;t. 11. 

PART II. 


C//j These have been confiitod hy the learned Dr. 
Whitby, in liis important work, C.'oiieernini? the Inlerpretatioii 
of Scripture after the Manner of tli«i Fathers, wliich was puh- 
lished at London in 8vo. in the year 1714, under the followinj** 
title : Dissertatio de Scripturanim Intcrpretatione soc undiini 
Patrum Ckiinmentarios, &c. — In this dissertation, which wa.s the 
forerunner of the many remarkable attempts that were after- 
wards made to deliver the riglit of private judfrment, in matters 
of religion, from the restraints of human authority, the judicious 
autlmr hfis shown, first, that the Holy Scripture is the oidy rule 
of faith, and that hy it alone we are to judge of the doctrines 
that are necessary to salvation ; secondly, that the fathers, both 
of the ])riiiiitive tinier and also of succeeding ages, are extremely 
deficient and uiisucc<»ssful in their explications of the sacred 
writings: and, thirdly, that it is impossible to terminate, the 
deljates that have been raised concerning tlio Holy Trinity, by 
the opinions of the fathers, the decisions of couTicils, or hy any 
tradition that is really universal. The contradictions, uhsurdi- 
ties, the romantic conceits and extravagant fancies, that are 
to be found in the commentaries of the fathers, were never 
represented in such a ridiculous point of view as they are iti 
this performance. The worst part of the matter is, that such a 
production as Dr. Whitby’s, in which all the mistakes of the.se 
ancient expositors are culled out and compiled with such care, 
is too much adapted to prejudice young students even against 
what may he good in their writings, and thus ilisgiist them 
agaiiist a kind of study, which, when conducted with impartiality 
and prudence, liiis its uses. It is the iiifiiniity^f our natiiie to 
he fond of extienics. 
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CENT. VIII. The doctrines of Christianity, which had 
been so sadly disfigured among the Lutherans by 
PART ii! obscure jargon and the intricate tenets of the 
scholastic philosophy, met with the same fate in 
State of di- the Rcfonncd churches. The first successful ef- 
dactictheo-fort, that prevented these churches from falling 
ISmJd*' entirely under the Aristotelian yoke, was made 
church. by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex- 
pounding, with simplicity and perspicuity, the 
truths and precepts of religion, and who censur- 
ed, with great plainness and severity, those os- 
tentatious doctors, who affected to render them 
obscure and unintelligible, by expressing them in 
the terms, and reducing them under the classes 
and divisions used in the schools. The Carte- 
sians and Cocceians contributed also to deliver 
theology from the chains of the Peripatetics ; 
though it must be allowed, that it had not, in 
some respects, a much better fate in the hands 
of these its deliverers. The Cartesians applied 
the principles and tenets of their philosophy in 
illustrating the doctrines of the Gospel; the 
Cocceians imagined that they could not give 
a more sublime and engaging aspect to the 
Christian religion than by representing it under 
the notion of a covenant entered into between 
God and man [z] ; and both these mannei’s of 


[;j] It ifj somewhat siirpriKinp^ that Dr. Mosheim 
should mention this circumstance as an invention of Cocceius^ 
or as a manner of speaking peculiar to him. Tho representa- 
tion of the Gospel-dispensation under the idea of a Covenant, 
whether this representation he literal or metaphorical, is to ho 
found, almost every where, in the Epistles of 8t. I'aul, and the 
other Apostles, though very rarely (scarcely more than twice) 
in the Gospels. This phraseology has also been adopted hy 
(Miristians of almost all denominations. It is, indited, a man- 
ner of sfieaking that has been gi’ossly abused by those divines, 
who, urging the metaphor too closely, exhibit the sublime 
transactions of the divine wisdom uiulcr the narrow and iin- 
])ci'fcct forms of human tribunals : and thus lead to false no- 
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proceeding were disliked by the wisest and most cent. 
learned divines of the Reformed Church. They 
complained with reason, that the tenets and di- 
stiuctions of the Cartesian philosophy had as evi- 
dent a tendency to render the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity obscure and intricate as the abstruse terms, 
and the endless divisions and subdivisions of the 
I*eripatetics. They observed also, that the me- 
taphor of a covenant, applied to the Cliristian re- 
ligion, must be attended v/ith many inconvenien- 
cies, by lejiding uninstructed minds to form a 
variety of ill-grounded notions, which is the ordi- 
nary consequence of straining metaphors ; and 
that it must contribute to introduce into the col- 
leges of divinity the captious terms, distinctions, 
and quibbles, that are employed in the ordinary 
courts of justice, and thus give rise to the most 
trifling and ill judged discussions and debates 
about religious matters. Accordingly, the gi’eat- 
est part, both of the British and FVench doctors, 
refusing to admit the intricacies of Cartesianism, 
and the imagery of Cocceius, into their theologi- 
cal system, followed the free, easy, and unaffect- 
ed method of the Arminian divines, in illustrat- 
ing the truths, and enforcing the duties of Chris- 
tianity. 

IX. We have had formerly occasion to observe. The st«ta 
that Dr. William Ames, a Scots divine, was one“p|P^“"’'*‘ 
of the first among the Reftuined who attempted and mo. 
to treat morality as a separate science, to consider 

tioriB of the gpi-ini^ of action, as well as of the dispensations 
and attributes of the Supreme We have remarkable 

instances of this abuse, in a book lately translated into En- 
gl i.sli, I mean, the Economy of the Covenants, by Witsius, in 
which that learned and pious man, who has deservedly gained 
an eminent reputation by other valuable productions, has in- 
<*onsiderately introduced the captious, formal, and trivial terms, 
employed in Inunaii courts, into his descriptions of tlie stiipcii- 
douB scliemc of icdeinptiun. 
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CENT, it abstractedly from its connexion with any par- 
stTr'ji *^*‘'^**®'*^' system of doctrine, and to introduce new 
i-Airi- II. and a new degree of accuracy and pretiision, 
into this master science of life and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, had it been well executeil ; 
hut the system of this learned writer was dry, 
theoretical, and subtile, and 'iras thus much more 
adapted to the instruction of the studious than to 
the practical direction of the Christian. Tlu^ Ar- 
minians, who arc known to he much more zealous 
in enforcing the duties of Christianity than in 
illustrating its truths, and who generally employ 
more pains in directing the will th’an in enlighten- 
ing the understanding, engaged several authors of 
note to exhibit the precepts and obligations of 
morality, in a more useful, practical, and popular 
manner ; hut the English and French surpassed 
all the moral writere of the Reformed church in 
penetration, solidity, and in the ease, freofloin, 
and perspicuity, of their method and compositions. 
Moses Arnyraut, a man of a sound understanding 
and subtile genius, was the first of the French 
divines who distinguished themselves in this kind 
of m’iting. He composed an accurate and elabo- 
rate system of morality, in a style, indeed, that is 
now become obsolete ; and those more moderate 
French writers, such as La Placettc and Pictet, 
who acquired such a high and eminent reputa- 
tion on account of their moral writings, owe to 
the excellent work now mentioned a considerable 
part of their glory. While England groaned 
under the horrors and tuniults of a civil war, it 
was chiefly the Presbyterians and Indcjiendcnts 
that employed their talents and their pens in pro- 
moting the cause of practical religion. During 
this unhappy period, indeed, these doctors were 
ri'inarkablo for the austere gravity of their inati- 
ners, and for a melancholy complexion and turn 
of mind ; and these appeared abundantly in their 
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compositions. Some of them were permed with cknt. 
such rigour and severity, as discovered either a 
totiil ignorance of tlie present imperfect state of 
humanity, or an entire want of all sort of in- 
diligence for its unavoidable infirmities. Othei-s 
were composed with a spirit of enthusiasm, that 
betrayed an evident propensity to the doctrine of 
the Mystics. But when Ilobhes appeared, the 
scene changed. A new set of illustrious and ex- 
cellent writcre arose it; defend the truths of r<?li- 
gion, and the obligations of morality, against this 
author, who aimed at the destruction of both, 
since he subjected the unchangeable nature of re- 
ligion to the arbitrary will of the sovereign, and 
endeavoured to ellacc the eternal distinction that 
there is between moral good and evil. Cud- 
worth, Cumberland, Sharrock, and othei*s [a], 

alanned at the view of a svstem so false in its 

•/ 

principles, and so pernicious in its eflects, ren- 
dered eminent service to the cause of religion and 
morals by their immortal laboui’s, in which, arising 
to the first principles of things, and opening the 
primitive and eternal fountains of truth and good, 
they illustrated clearly the doctrines of the one 
witli the fairest evidence, and established the obli- 
gations of the other on the finnest foundations. 

X. About the commencement of this centuiy, Thecontro. 
the academy of Geneva wus in such high n'pute*"*;^^""' 
among the Reformed churches, t hat it was resort- predcsiin*. 
ed to from all quarters by such as were desirous 
of a learned education ; and more especially by^ 
tliosc students of theology, whose circumstances 
in life permitted them to frequent this famous se- 
minary [5]. Hence it very naturally happened, 

[f/,] SeeLolaiur.s Viow of tho Deistical Writers, vol. i. p. 48. 

[/>] Tlio lustre and authority of the academy of (jcneva began 
^gradually to docliiie, from tlio time that the United Provincea 
being formed into a free and iiidepeiident republic, uxiivcrBities 
\vei‘e founded at Leyden, iTaueker, and Utrecht. 
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tliat th« opinions of Calvin, concerning the de- 
crees of God and divine grace, became daily 
more univeraal, and were gradually introduced 
eveiy where into the schools of learning. There 
was not, however, any public law or confession of 
faith that obliged the pastors of the Refonned 
churches, in any part of the world, to conform 
their sentiments to the theological doctrines that 
were adopted and taught at Geneva [cj. And ac- 
cordingly there were many, who either rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that academy on these in- 
tricate points, or received it with certain restric- 
tions and modifications. Nay, -even those who 
were in general attached to the theological sy- 
stem of Geneva, were not perfectly agreed about 
the manner of explaining the doctrines relating to 
the divine decrees. The greatest part were of 
opinion, that God had only permitted the first 
man to fall into transgression, without positively 
predetermining his fall. But others went much 
farther, and presumptuously foi'getting their own 
ignorance on the one hand, and the wisdom and 
equity of the divine counsels on the other, main- 
tained, that God, in order to exercise and display 
his awful justice and his free mercy, had decreed 
from all eternity the transgression of Adam, ami 
so ordered the course of events, that our first 
parents could not possibly avoid their unhappy 
fall. Those that held this latter sentiment were 
denominated Supralapsariaris, to distinguish theiti 
from' the Sublapsarian doc.'tors, who maintained 
the doctrine of permission already mentioned. 

XI. It is remarkable enough, that the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian divines forgot their 


Sec, for a full demonstration of tins assertion, Grotius's 
Apologeticus, &c. as also several treatises, written in Dutch bjr 
Theod. Volkli. Coornkert, of whom Arnoldt makes particular 
mention in bis liistoria liiccles. et Huret. tom. ii. 
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debates and differences, as matters of little conse- cent. 
quence ; and united their force against those who 
thought it their duty to represent the Deity, as 
extending his goodness and mercy to all mankind, 

This gave rise, soon after the commencement of 
this century, to a deplorable schism, which all 
the efforts of human wisdom have since been un- 
able to heal. James Arminius, professor of di- 
vinity in the university of Leyden, rejected the 
doctrine of the church of Geneva, in relation to 
the deep and intricat.j points of predestination and 
grace ; and maintained, with the Lutherans, that 
God has excluded none from salvation by an ab- 
solute and eternal decree. He was joined in these 
sentiments hy several pei-sons in Holland, that 
were eminently distinguished by the extent of 
their learning, and the dignity of their stations ; 
but he met with the warmest opposition from 
Francis Gomar his colleague, and from the prin- 
cipal professors of the Dutch universities. The 
magistrates exhorted the contending pai*ties to 
moderation and charity ; and observed, that, in a 
free state, their respective opinions might be treat- 
ed with toleration, without any detriment to the 
essential interests of true religion. After long and 
tedious debates, which were frequently attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this' intri- 
cate controversy was, by the councils and autho- 
rity [d] of Maurice, priiK" ? of Orange, referred 
to the decision of the church, assembled in a ge- 
neral synod at Dort, in the year 1 () 18 . The most 
eminent divines of the United Provinces, and not 
only so, but learned deputies from the churches 


|||g“ [c?] It was not by tlio autliority of Prince Maurice, but 
by tiiat of the States-general, that tbe national synod was assem- 
bled at Dort. The states were not indeed unanimous ; three of 
the seven provinces protested against the holding of this synod, 
viz. Holland; Utrecht; and OverysseU 
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CENT, of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hes- 
sia, and the Palatinate, were present at this nu- 
ii! nierous and solemn assembly. It was by the sen- 
ten<!e of these judges, that the Anninians lost 
their cause, and were declared corrupters of the 
true religion. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the doctors of Geneva, who embraced 
the Sublapsarian system, triiimpbed over tbeir atl- 
versaries in this synod. Por though the patrons 
of the Supralapsarian cause were far from being 
contemptible either in point of number or of 
abilities; yet the moderation and C(|uity of the 
British divines prevented the syiiod I'rom giving 
its sanction to the opinions of that presumptuous 
sect. Nor indeed would even the Sublapsarians 
have gained their point, or obtained to the full 
the accomplishment of their desires, bad the doc- 
tors of Bremen, who, for weighty reasons, were 
attached to the Luthci'ans, been able to execute 
their purposes [e]. 

The cffecu XII. It is greatly to be doidded, whether this 
victory gained over the Arminians was, upon 
the whole, advantageous or detrimental to the 
church of Geneva in particular, and to the lle- 
fonned church in general. It is at least certairt, 
that after the synod of Dort, the dortrine of abso- 
lute decrees lost ground from <lay to day ; and its 
patrons were put to the hard necessity of hold- 
ing fraternal communion with thos»i whose doc- 
trine Avas either professedly Arminian, or at least 
nearly resembled it. The leaders of the van- 
rjuished Arminians Avcrc eminently distinguished 
by their eloquence, sagacity, and learning ; and 
being highly exasperated by the injurious and op- 
pressiv/; treatment they met with, in consequence 
of their condemnation, they dcftiiidcd themselves, 

Wc ithall give, in tho History of tlio Arminians, a list of 
tJie writ«;rs that ap])Ran!(l in tliis ootitrovorsy ; a.s also a more 
particular accuuiit of the trauaavtioiis of the synod of Dort. 
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and attacked their adversaries with such spirit 
and vigour, and also with such dexterity and elo- 
quence, that multitudes were persuaded of the 
justice of their cause. It is particularly to be ob- 
served, that the authority of the synod of Dort 
was far from being universally acknowledged 
among the Dutch ; the provinces of Friesland, 
Zeland, Utrecht, ^eldcrland, and Groningen, 
could not be persuaded to adopt its decisions ; and 
though, in the yeai 1<^51, they were at length 
gained over so far as to intimate that they would 
see with pleasure the Reformed religion main- 
tained upon the footing on which it had been 
placed and co}ifirmed by the synod of Dort, yet 
the most eminent adepts in Belgic jurisprudence 
deny that this intimation has the force or charac- 
ter of a law 

In England, the face of religion changed con- 
siderably, in a very little time after the famous 
synod now mentioned; and this change, which was 
entirely in favour of Arrninianism, was pi’incipally 
effected by the counsels and influence of William 
Laud, archbishop of Canterbuiy. This revolu- 
tion gave new courage to the Arminians ; and, 
from that period to the present time, they have 
had the pleasure of seeing the decisions and doc- 
trines of the synod of Dort, relatihg to the points 
in dehate between them and the Calvinists, freat- 
ed, in England, with something more than mere 
indifference, beheld by some with avei-sion, and 
by others with contempt And, indeed, if 

we consider the genius and spirit of the church of 
England during this period, we shall plainly see. 


See tlie very learned and illustrious Pi’csident Bynker- 
sjioek's Qu^Ktiones Juris publici, lib. ii. cap. xviii. 

Sev. Lintrupii Dissertalio de Contemptu Concilii Dordrac. 
in Anglia, iii Dissert. Theologicis Hect. Godofr. Masii, tom. i. 
n. xix. 

VOL. V. 
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CENT, that the doctrine of the Gomarists, concerning 
predestination and grace, could not meet there 
PABT n. “ favourable reception, since the leading doe- 
tors of that church were zealous in modelling its 
doctrine and discipline after the sentiments and 
institutions that were received in the jn-imitivji 
times, and since those early fathers whom tlu'y 
followed with a profound submission had never 
presumed before Augustine to set limits to the 
extent of the divine grace and mercy. 

The Reformed churches in France secme<l, at 
first, disposed to give a favourable reception to 
the decisions of this famous sy’nod ; but, as thcs(> 
decisions were highly displeasing to the votaric's 
■ of Rome among whom they lived, and kindled 
anew their rage against the Protestants, the latter 
thought it their duty to he circumspect in this 
matter, and, in process ,of time, their real senti- 
ments, and the doctrines they taught, began to 
differ extremely from those of the Gomarists. The 
churebesof Brandenberg andBremen, which \nade 
a considerable figure among the Reformed in Ger- 
many, would never suffer their doctors to he tied 
down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
vines. And thus it happened that the. liberty of 
private judgment (with respect to the doctrines 
of predestinatioft and grace), which the spirit 
that prevailed among the divines of Dort seemed 
so much adapted to suppress or discourage, ac- 
quired rather new vigour, in consequence of tire 
arbitrary proceedings of that assembly ; and the 
Reformed church was immediately divided intoUni- 
versalists, Semiuniversalists, Supralapsarians, and 
«Sublapsarians, who, indeed, notwithstanding their 
dissensions, which sometimes become violent and 
tumultuous, live generally in the exercise of mutual 
toleration, and are reciprocally restrained by mariy. 
reasons from indulging a spirit of hostility and 
persecution. What is still more remarkable, and 
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therefore ought not to be passed over in' silence, cent, 
we see the city of Geneva, which was the parent, *7^^* 
the nurse, and the guardian of the doctrine of ” 1 ! 
absolute predestination and particular graces not 
only put on sentiments of charity, forbearance, 
and esteem for the Arminiahs, but become itself 
almost sofar Arminian, as to deserve a place among 
the churches of that communion. 

XIII. While the Reformed churches in Franco tii® pani. 
yet subsisted, itsdoctoi s departed, in several points, of 
from the common rule of faith that was received in ronnid 
the other churches.of their communion. This, as 
appears from several circumstances, was, in a great 
measure, owing to their desire of diminishing the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics against them, 
and of getting rid of a part of the odious conclu- 
sions which were drawn by their adversaries from 
the doctrines of Dort, and laid to their charge with 
that malignity which popish bigotry so naturally 
inspires. Hence we find in the books that wen; 
composed by the doctoi’s of Saumur and Sedan, 
after the synod of Doi-t, many things which seem 
coiifonnable, not only to the sentiments of the Lu- 
therans, concerning grace, predestination, the 
person of Christ, and the efficacy of tke sacra- 
ments, but uL-'O to certain peeuliar opinions of the 
Romish church. This moderation may be dated 
from the year 1G15, when tb ' opinion of John Pis- 
cator, pastor atHerbona, concernmg the obedience . 
of Christ, Was . tacitly adopted, or at least pro- 
nounced free from error, by the synod of the isle 
of France [/<] ; though it had been formerly con- 
demned andrejected inseveral precedingasseinblies 
of the same nature [ej. Piscator maintained, that 

[/i] Aymon, Actes de tous lea Synodes Nationnux des Eg- 
r>Kea Reformees de France, tom. ii. p. 275, 273. 

[*] See Aymon, loc. cit. tom. i. p. 301. 400. 457, tom. ii, 
p. 13. — Hoasuet, Hiatoire dea Variationa des Egli&es Protes- 
tantes, livr. xii. torn. il. p. 268. where this prelate, with hW' 

IS B 
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CENT, it was not by his obedience to the divine law tliat 
Christ made a satisfaction to that law in our stead, 
PART il s'oee this obedience was his duty, considered as a 
man ; and, therefore, being obliged to obey this law 
himself, his observanee of it could not merit any 
thing for others from the Supreme Being. This 
opinion, as every one may see, tended to contirui 
tno doctrine of the Romish churcb, concerning tlio 
merit of good works, the natui’al power of inun to 
obey the commands of God, and other points of a 
like nature [iQ. These less important concessions 


usual malignity and blttemesa, reproaches the Protestants willi 
tlipir inconstancy, llie learned llasnage has endeavoured to 
defend the Reformed churches against this charge, in the second 
volume of his Histoire de FEglise, p. 1533. Rut this defence 
is not satisfactory. To Dr. Mosheiin, wlio speaks more 

than once of the Reformed church and its doctors witli par- 
tiality and prejudice, this defence may not appear satisfactory ; 
it has, nevertheless, been judged so by many persons of 
uncommon discernment | and we invite the reader to judge for 
himself. 

[u] It does not appear to me that any one, who looks 
witli an unprejudiced eye, can seo the least connexion betwci^ii 
the opinion of Piscator (which I shall not here either refutes 
or defend), and the popish doctrine which maintains the merit 
of" good wQfks ; for though we arc not justified (?. e. pardoned, 
or treated as if we had not offended), in consequence of CJIirist’s 
active obedience to the divine law, yet we may he so by Ids 
death and sufferings ; and it is really to these that the 8cri])tun‘M, 
in many places, ascribe our acceptance. Now a person who 
ascribes his accejptance and salvation to the death and mediation 
of Christ, does not surely give any countenance to the doctritu! 
of the strict and rigorous merit of works, although he should 
not be so sharp-sighted as to perceive the influence which 
certain doctors attribute to what is called* Christ’s active obedi- 
ence. But let it be observed here, in a particular manner, 
that the opinion of Piscator is much more unfavourable to po- 
pery than our author imagined, since it overturns totally, hy a 
direct and most natural consequence, the popish doctrine <*oii- 
cerning works of Supererogation, which is as monstrous au 
absurdity in morals, as Transubstantiation is in the estimation 
of common sense. For if Christ, in his universal and perfect 
obedience to the divine laws, did no more than lie was moraiiy 
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were followed by others of a much more weighty cent. ; 
and momentous kind, of which some were sd er- 
roneous that they were highly disliked and re- 
jected, even by those of the French Protestants 
themselves, who were the rtost remarkable for 
their moderation, chai'ity, and love of peace [A]. 

XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a con- The contro- 
troversy, that had for some time been suspended 

HypothetU 
' cal Uni- 


oblii^cd to do by bis ebameto as a man, is it not absui-d, if not ^®”®^‘**** 
impious, to seek in the vii luc of the Romisb saints (all of whom 
were very imperfect, and some of them very worthless mortals) 
an exul)orance of obedience, a superabundant quantity of virtue, 
to which they were not obliged, and which they arc supposed 
to deposit in tlie hands of the popes, who are empowered to dis- 
tribute it for love of money, among such as have need of ii to 
malH.'. up tbeir accounts ? 

Ig^ This affirmation is groundless, and I wish it were 
not liable to the charge of malignity. The accusation that Dr. 
[Niosheiin brings here against the reformed churches in France is 
of too serious a nature not to require the roost evident and cir- 
cumstantial proofs. He has, however, alleged none, nor has he 
given any one instance, of those weighty and momentous con- 
cessions that were made to popery. It was not, indeed, in his 
power either to give arguments or examples of a satisfactory 
kind; and it is highly probable, that the unguarded words of 
Julias Saurin, minister of Utrecht, in relation to the learned 


Lewis Le IManc, professor of Sedan (which dropt from tho pen 
of the former, in his Exarnen de la 'rheologic do M, Jurieu) are 
the only testimony Dr. Mosheim had to allege, in support of an 
accusation, which he has not limited to any one person, but in- 
couHiilerately thrown out. upon the French churches in gcnei'al. 
TIiO.se. who Jirc desirous of a ftill lilustralion of this matter, and 
yet have not an opportunity of consultihg tlie original sources of 
information, may satisfy their curiosHy by perusing the articles 
Beaulieu and Amyraut, in Bayle h Dictionary ; and the articles 
Piijoii and Papin in M. de Chauffepied s Supplement to that work. 
Any concessions that seem to have been made by tho Protestant 
doctors in France to their adversaries, consisted in giving an 
Armiriian turn to some of the more rigid tenets of Calvin, relating 
to original sin, predestination, and grace ; and this turn would 
umloiffitedly have he»m given to those doctrines, had popery been 
x>ut of the (pjestion. But these concessions are not certainly 
xvliat our historian had in view ; nor would he, in effect, have 


treated such concessions as erroneous. 
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by tbeir attempts to reconcile the doctrine of 
predestination as it had been taught at Geneva, 
and confirmed at Dort, with the sentiments of 
those who represent the Deity as offering the dis- 
plays of his goodness and mercy to all mankind. 
The first person who made this fruitless attempt 
was John Cameron, whose sentiments were sup- 
poii;ed and fui'ther illustrated by Moses Amyraut, 
a man of uncommon sagacity and erudition. Tlic 
latter applied himself, from the year 1634, with 
unparalleled zeal, to this arduous work, and dis- 
played in it cxtraordinaiy exertions of capacity 
and genius ; and so ardently was he bent on bring- 
ing it into execution, that he inade, for this pur- 
pose, no small changes in the doctrine commonly 
received among the Reformed in Franco. The 
form of doctrine he had struck out, in order to 
accomplish this important reconciliation, may be 
briefly summed up in the following propositions : 
“ That God desires the happiness of all men, and 
that no mortal is excluded by any divine decree, 
from the benefits that are procured by the death, 
sufferings, and gospel of Christ ; 

“ That, however, none can be made a partaker 
of the blessings of the gospel, and of eternal sal- 
vation, unless he believe in Jesus Christ : 

“ That, such, indeed, is the immense and uni- 
versal goodness of the Supremo Being, that he 
refuses to none the power of believing ; though 
he does not grant unto all his assistance ■ and 
succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attainment of everlasting salva- 
tion : 

“ And that, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish through their own fault, and not from any 
want of goodness in God [/].” 


r /] Sec Jo. Wolfg. .raegeri llisloria Ecclcs. ct I'olitica, Satuli 
;xvn. Dccenii. iv. p. 
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Those wlio emliraccd this doctrine were called 
Universalists, because they represented God as 
willing to show mercy to all mankind ; and Hypo- 
thetical Universalists, because the condition of 
faith in Christ was necessary to render them . the 
objects of this mercy. It is the opinion of many, 
that tliis doctrine differs but little from that which 
was established by the synod of Dort ; but such do 
not seem to have attentively considered cither the 
principles from whence it is derived, or the con- 
sequences to which it leads. The more I examine 
this reconciling system, the more I am persuaded, 
that it is no more .than Arminianism or Pelagian- 
ism artfully dressed up, and ingeniously co- 
vered with a half-transiparent veil of specious, but 
ambiguous expressions ; and this judgment is con- 
iirrned by the language that is used in treating 
this subject by the modern followei’s of Amyraut, 
who express their sentiments -with more courage. 


'fills mitigated view of the doctrine of predestination has 
only one defect ; but it is a capital one. It represents God as 
desiring a thing (%. e. solvation and happiness) for all, which, in 
order to its aUainment, requires a degree of his assistonce and 
succour, which he refuseth to many. This rendered grace and 
redemption universal only in words, hut partial in reality ; and 
tlierefore did ii it at all mend the matter. The Supralapsariaiis 
were consistent with themselves, hut their doctrino was hai*sh and 
terrible, and was founded on the most unworthy notions of the 
Supreme lleiiig ; and, on the other hand, the system of Aniymut 
was full of inconsistencies ; nay, even t?>e Sublapsarian doctrine 
has its difhcultics, and rather palliates than removes the horrors 
of Supralapsarianisin. \Vhat then is to be done? from what 
quarter sliall the candid and well-disposed Christian received that 
solid sati.sfactioii and wise direction, wliich neither of these sys- 
tems is adapted to administer ? Thesc^ he will ivceivc by turning 
his daz/led and feeble eye from the secret decrees of God, which 
were neither designed to be rules of action, nor sources of com- 
fort to mortals liere below ; and by fixing his view upon tlie mercy 
• of (toc!, as it is manii'ested through Christ, the pure laws and 
sublime iiromlses of his gospel, and the respectable equity of his 
present government and his future tribunal. 
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CENT, plainness, and perspicuity, than the spirit of the 
times permitted their master to do. A cry was 
p\Tt il! i® several French synods against the doc- 
-1 ,7 trine of Amyraut ; but after it had been care- 
fully examined by them, and defended by him at 
their public meetings ^vith his usual eloquence 
and erudition, he was honourably acquitted [m]. 
The opposition he met with from Holland was 
still more formidable, as it came from the learned 
and celebrated pens of Rivet, Spanheim, Dcs 
Marets, and other adversaries of note; he ne- 
vertheless answered them with great spirit and 
vigour, and his cause was powerfully supported 
afterwards by Daille, Blondel, Mestre/at, and 
Claude [w]. This controversy was earned on for 
a long time, with great animosity, and little fruit 
to those who opposed the opinions of the French 
innovator. For the sentiments of Amyraut were 
not only received in all the universities of the 
Huguenots in Franee, and adopted by divines of 
the highest note in that nation, but also spread 
themselves as far as Geneva, and were afterwards 
disseminated by the French protestants, who fled 
from the rage of persecution, through all the 
Reformed churches of Europe. And tliey now 
* are so generally received, that few have the cou- 
rage to oppose or decry them. 

•pie con. XV. The desire of mitigating certain doctrines 
of the Reformed church, that drew upon it tlio 
i> la eiacc heaviest censures from both the Roman Catholics 
"^^“P*^* and some Protestant communions was the true 


[m] Sec Aymon, Actew des Synodcs Nationcaux dcs Eglisos 
R<!form6es en France, torn, ii. p. 571, p. G04<.>>-Eloiidcl, Actes 
Authcntiqiics dcs EgliscH Ueforrnecs toiicliant la Paix et la 
('hiu'itc fraterncllc, p. 19 — 82. Edit, of Amsterdam published in 
4 to, in the year 1655. 

f//,] Bayles Dictionary, vd. i. at the artichjs Amyraut ami - 
lihmdel ; and vol. ii. at the article Daille.-— 8ec Christ. FfafBus, 
Do i'oi inula coubcuhus, cap. i. p. 4. 
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origin of the opinion propi^ated, in the year cent. 
1640, by De la Place, conceming the imputa- 
tion of original sin. This divine, who was the 
intimate mend of Amyraut, and his colleague at 
Saumur, rejected the opinion generally received 
in the Schools of the Reformed, that the personal 
and actual transgression of the first man is im- 
puted to his posterity. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that God imputes to every man his natu- 
ral cori’uption, his personal guilt, and his propen- 
sity to sin ; or, to fpeak in the theological style, 
he affirmed, that original sin is indirectly and not 
directly imputed to mankind. This opinion was 
condemned as erroneous, in the year l6 l<2,'by the 
synod of Charenton, and many Dutch and Helve- 
tic doctors of gi'eat name set themselves to refute 
it [o] ; while the love of peace and union pre- 
vtmted its author from defending it in a public 
and'open manner But.neithcr the sentence 
of the synod, nor the silence of Do la Place, 
could hinder this sentiment from making a deep 
impression on the minds of many, who looked 
upon it as conformable to the plainest dictates of 
justice and equity ; nor could they prevent its 
being transmitted, with the French exiles, into 
other countries. 

In the class of those who, to diminish or avoid 
the resentment of the papists, made concessions 
inconsistent with truth, and detrimental to the 
purity -of the Protestant religion, many place 
Lewis Cappel, professor at Saumur, who, in a 
voluminous and elaborate work [</], undertook 


[o] Aymon, Synodcs dee Eglisee Reforrafees de France, tom. 
ii.p. G80. 

Clirist. Eberh. W( 5 isman, Hist. Eceles. Sac. xvii. p. 817. 
[ 7 ] Tills work, which is entitled Arcanum Fuiictiiationis Re- 
vtdiiturn, is still extant, with its Vindicue, in tlie works ol Cap- 
pol, printed at Auistcrdam, in tlie year 1689, in folio, and in the 
C'ritica Sacra V. T. published in folio at Paris, 1650. 
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CENT, to prove that the Hebrew points were not used 
the sacred Avriters, and were a modern inven- 
PAjtT ir. tion added to the text by the Masorethes [r]. It 
is at least certain that this hypothesis was highly 
agreeable to the votaries of Rome, and seemed 
manifestly adapted to diminish the authority ot 
the Holy Scriptures, and to put them upon a 
level with oral tradition, if not to render their 
decisions still less respectable and certain 
On these accounts, the system of this famous 
professor was opposed, with the most ardent 
efforts of erudition and zeal, by several doctors 
both of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
who were eminent for their knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, and their* acquaintance with 
Oriental learning in general [^3. 
j-ewis Le XVI. Though these great men gave offence to 
many, by the freedom and novelty of their senti- 
ments, yet they had the approbation and esteem 
, of the greatest part of the Reformed chundu's ; 
and the equity of succeeding generations removed 
the aspersions that envy had thrown ujion them 
during their lives, and made ample amends for 
the injuries they had received from sevei al of their 


[r] It was also Cappe! who affirmed that the charac- 
ters whicli compose the Hehrew text u'ero those tliat tJje 
Chaldffans used after the Bahylonish captivity, the JeVvs hav- 
ing always made use of the Samaritan characters before lliat 
period. 

1!^" fjr] This absurd notion of tlie temlcncy of CappeJ’s 
hypothesis is now hissed almost eiitindy out of the Icarifcd 
world. Bt) that as it may, the hypothesis in (piestion is by 
no means peculiar to Cappel ; it was adopto<l by Luther, 
Ziiln^dc, Calvin, the three great pillars of the Ueforniation ; 
as also by Munster, - Olivetan, Masius, Scaligor, Casuuhoii, 
Drustus, De Dieu, Walton, and Bocliart, those eminent ineii, 
who have cast sucli light on sacred ])hilo1ogy ; so that Cappel 
hail only the merit of supporting it by new arguments, and 
pluririg it in a striking and hiniinous point of view. 

L/ 1 y^ie B. Jo. C!iiribt. Wollii Bibliotb. Ilebraica, part ii. 
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CjOtemporarics. This Avas far from being the case cent. 
of those doctors, who either openly attempted to 
l)i;ing about a complete reconciliation and union 
between the Reformed and Romish churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Christianity in such a 
manner as lessened the dilFerence between the two 
communions, and thereby rendered the passage 
f\'om the former to the letter less disgusting and 
painful. The attempts of these peace-makers 
Avere looked upon as odious, and in the issue they 
proved utterly unruccessfnl. The most eminent 
of these reconciling doctors were LcAvis Le Blanc, 
professor at Sc^an, and Claude Pajon, minister of 
Orleans [w], who Avere both remarkable for the 
persuasive power of their eloquence, and disco- 
vered an uncommon degree of penetration and 
sagacity in their writings and negotiations. The 
former passed in rcvicAv many of the controvereies 
that divide the t'vo churches, and seemed to 
prove, with the utmost perspicuity, that some of 
them Avere merely disputes about words, and that 
the others Avere, of much less consequence than 
was generally imagined [le]. This manner of 
stating the ditfcrenccs between the tAvo churches 
drcAv upon Lc Blanc the indignation of those. 


i^M It is difficult to conceive, what could engage Dr. 
Moslieiin to place Pajou in the class of tliose who explained 
the doctrines of Christianity in such a manner, as to diminish 
the difterence between the doctrine of the Reformed dud 
Romish churches. Pajon was, indeed, a moderate divine,” 
and leaned somewhat towards the Arminian system ; and this 
propensity was not uncommon among the French Protestants. 
But few (lectors of this time wrote with more learning, zeal, 
and judgment against popery than Claude Pajon, as appears 
from his excellent treatise against Nicole, entitled, “ Examen 
dll Livre, qui portc pour litre Prejuges Legitimes Centre les 
(!alvinistes.” 

[//?] In hi:^ The.seH Theologicsp, which have passed through 
t^everal editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive perusal. 
I'hey were twice printed at London. 
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who looked upon all attempts to soften and mo- 
<lify controverted doctrines as dangerous and de- 
trimental to the cause of truth [a:]. On the other 
hand, the acuteness and dexterity with which he 
treated this nice matter made a considerable im- 
pression upon several persons, and procured him 
disciples, who still entertain his reconciling sen- 
timents, but either conceal them entirely, or dis- 
cover them with caution, as they ai’C known to be 
displeasing to the greatest part of the members of 
both communions. 

XVII. The modifications under which Pajon 
exhibited some of the doctrines of the Reformed 
church were also extremely offensive and unpo- 
pular., This ecclesiastic applied the principles 
and tenets of the Cartesian philosophy, of which 
he was a warm and able defender, in explaining 
the opinions of that church relating to the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the state of its moral 
faculties and powers, the grace of God and the 
conversion of sinners ; and, in the judgment of 
many, he gave an eiToncous interpretation of these 
opinions. It is, indeed, very difficult to dcterniine 
what were the real sentiments of this man ; nor 
is it easy to say, whether this difficulty be most 
owing to the affected obscurity and ambiguity 
under which he disguised them, or to the inac- 
curacy with which his Jidversaries, through in*gli- 
gence or malignity, have represented them. If 
wo may give credit to the latter, his doctrine 
amounts to the following propositions ; “ That 
the corruption of man is less, and his nuturid 
power to amend his ways gi'cater, than is gene- 
rally imagined -That original sin lies in the 
understanding alone, and consists ]»riucipally in 
the obscurity and impcrfccition of our ideas 
of divine things TJiat this inij>erfcction of 


[j] b'ec Baylv's Dictionary, at the article Beaulieu. 
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the human understanding has a pernicious in- cknt. 
fluence upon the will, excites in' it vicious pi’o- 
pensities, and thus leads it to sinful actions : — „* 

That this internal disorder is healed, not by tlie 
mere efforts of our natural faculties and pow;ers, 
but by the assistance and energy of the Holy 
Spirit, operating upon the mind by the divine 
word as its mean or instrument: — That, how- 
ever, this word is not endowed with any divine 
intrinsic energy, ei^l.er natural or supernatural, 
but only with a moral influence, i. e. that it cor- 
rects and improves the understanding, in the same 
manner as human truth does, even by imparting 
clear and distincit notions of spiritual and divine 
things, and furnishing solid arguments for the 
trutli and divinity of the Christian religion, and 
its perfect confoimity with the dictates of right 
reason ; — ^And that, of consequence, every man, 
if no inteinal or external impediments destroy or 
suspend the exertion of his natural powers and 
faculties, may, by the use of his own reason, and . 
a careful and assiduous study of the revealed will 
of God, be enabled to correct what is amiss in 
his sentiments, affections, and actions, without 
any extraoi’dinary assistance from the Holy 
Ghost [y]. 

Such is the account of the opinions of Pajon 
that is given by his adversaries. Gn the other 
hand, if we take our ideas of his doctrine from 
himself, we shall find this account disingenuous 
and erroneous. Pajon intimates plainly his as- 
sent to the doctrines that were confirmed by the 
synod of Dort, and that are contained in the ca- 
techisms and confessions of faith of the Reformed 


[y] Fi-ed. Spanheim, Append, ad Elenchum Controversiar. 
tom. iii. opp. p. 882. — Jiirieu, Traite de la Nature et de . la 
Grace, p. 35. — Val. £rn. Loscheri Exercit. de Claud. Pajuuii 
ejusque scctator. doctrina et fatis. Lips. 1692. 
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CENT, cimrches ; he complains that his doctrine has been 
ill iindcretdod or wilfully perverted ; and he ob- 

PART II. serves, that he did not deny entirely an immediate; 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds of those 
that are really converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as was not accompanied with 
the ministry and efficacy of the divine word ; or, 
to express the hiatter in other terms, he declar<‘d 
that he could not adopt the sentiments of those 
who represent that word as no more than an iri- 
stiniment void of intrinsic efficacy, a mere exter- 
nal sign of an immediate operation of the Spirit of 
God [a-]). This last declaration isj however, both 
obscure and captious. ' Be that as it may, Pajim 
concludes by observing, that we ought not to dis- 
pute about the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, hut (X)ntent our- 
selves with acknowledging, that he is the true and 
original author of all that is good in the afTcctioiis 
of our heart, and the actions that proceed from 
them. Notwithstanding these declarations, the 
doctrine of this learned and ingenious ccclcsiastit; 
was not only looked upon as heterodox by some 
of the most eminent divines of the Reformed 
church, but was also condemned in the year IO 77 . 
by several synods in France, and, in IfiSO, by a 
synod assembled at Rotterdam. 

Pipio. XVIIL This controveray, which seemed to be 
brought to a conclusion by the death of Pajon, 
was revived, or rather continued, by Isaac Papin, 
his nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his writ- 
ings and travels, was highly instrumental in com- 
municating to England, Holland, and Gci*many, 


All these declarations made by Pajon may be seen in 
a confesttion of his faith, supposed to have been draivn up by 
faimsi-lf, and pulilishcd by the learned M. de Chaiiffepieil, in 
his Nouveau Dictionnaii^ Histor. ct Critique, tom. ii. p. 104. 
in note [c} of the article Lc Ceiie. 
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the contagion of these nnhappy debates. This 
ecclesiastic expressed his sentiments without am- 
biguity or reserve, and propagated every where 
the doctrine of his uncle, which, according to his 
crude and harsh manner of representing it, he re- 
duced to the two following propositions ; 

“ That the natural powers and faculties of man 
are more than sufficient to lead him to the know- 
ledge of divine truth : 

“ That, in order to produce that amendment 
of the heart, which is called regeneration, no- 
thing more is requisite than to put the body, if 
its habit is bad; into a sound state by the power 
of physic, and then to set truth and falsehood be- 
fore the nndei’standing, and virtue and vice be- 
fore the will, in their genuine colours, clearly 
and distinctly, so as that their nature and pro- 
perties may be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other opinions of Papin were re- 
futed, with a considerable degree of acrimony, in 
the year 1(380, by the famous Jurieu, professor 
of divinity, and pastor of the French church at 
Rotterdam, and they were condemned the year 
following by the synod of Boislcduc. In the year 
1688, they were condemned with still greater 
marks of severity by the French synod at the 
Hague, where a sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against their author. 'Exasperated at 
these proceedings, Papin rctm-ned into France in 
the year 1690, where ho abjured publicly the Pro- 
testant religion, and embraced the communion 
of the churclj of Rome, in which he died in the 
year I 709 [«]• It has been affirmed by some 
that this ingenious man was treated with great ri- 
gour and injustice ; and that his theological opi- 
nions were unfaithfully represented by his violent 
• 

[«] See Jurieu, De la Nature et de la Grace.— Molleri 
Cimbria Literal, tom. ii. p. 608 . 
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CENT, and unrelenting adversary. Juried, whose warmth 
and impetuosity in religious controversy are well 
PAKf II. J^iown. How far this affirmation may be sup- 
ported by evidence, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. A doctrine something like that of Pajon 
was maintained in several treatises, in the year 
L» Cenc. 1684, by Chfules le Cene, a French divine of un- 
common learning and sagacity, who gave a now 
and very singular translation of the Bible [/>]. 
But he entirely rejected the doctrine of original 
sin, and of the impotence of human nature : and 
asserted, that it was in every man*s power to 
amend his ways, and ai'rive at a state of obedi- 
ence and virtue by the mere use of his natural 
faculties, and an attentive study of the divine 
Avord; more especially, if these were seconded 
by the advantage of a good education, and the 
influence of virtuous examples. Hence several 
divines pretend that his doctrine is, in many re- 
spects, different from that of Pajon [c]. 

The state of XIX. The church of England had, for a long 
time, resembled a ship tossed on a boisterous 
under and tompestuous ocean. The opposition of the 
James I. p^pfsts oo the 006 hand, and the discontents 
and remonstrances of the Puritans on the other, 
had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on 
the deatli of Elizabeth, James 1. ascended the 
throne, these latter conceived the Avarmest hopes 
of seeing more serene and prosperous days, and 
of being delivered fi’om the vexations and ojt- 
pressions they were constantly exposed to, on a<!- 
count of their attachment to the discipline and 
Avorship of the church of Geneva. These hopes 
were so much the more natural, as the king had 


[6] This translation was published at Amstenhpn in the year 
1741, atul was condemned by the French synod in Holland. 

fc] Sec the learned and laborious M. Chauffepied’s Noiiv. 
Diction. Hist, ct Critiq. tom. ii. p. 160. at the article Lc Cene. 
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received his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on some occasions, 
made the strongest declarations of his attachment 
to their ecclesiastical constitution [c?]. And some 
of the first steps taken: by this prince seemed to 
encourage these hopes, as he appeared desirous 
of assuming the character and office of an arbitra- 
tor, in order to accommodate matters between the 
church and the Puritans [e]. But these expecta- 
tions soon vanished, and, under the government of 
James, things put oii a new face. As the desire 
of unlimited power and authority was the reign- 
ing passion in th$ heart of this monarch, so all liis 


1^* [ef] Til n General Assembly held ' at Edinburgh, in the 
year 1590, tliiH prince is said to liave made tlie followings public 
declaration ; I praise God that I was born in the time of the 
light of the gospel, and in such a place as to be the king of the 
sincerest (f. e. purest) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva 
keep paschc and yule (?. e. Easter and Christmas). What have 
they for them ? They have no institution. As for our neighbour 
kirk of England, their service is an evil-said mass in English ; 
they want nothing of the mass but the liftings (i. c. the elevation 
of the host). I charge* you, my good ministers, doctors, eldiM s, 
nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to 
exhort your people to do the same ; and 1 fomooth, as long as 1 
brook my life, shall do the same.” Calderwood s History of the 
Cliurch of Scotland, p. 250. 

[e] The religious disputes between the church and the 
l^lritans induced James to appoint a conference between tlie 
two parties at Hampton court ; at which nine bishops, and as 
many dignitaries of the church appeared on the one side, and 
four puritan ministers on the other. The king himself took 
a considerable part of the controversy against the latter; and 
this was an occupation well adapted to his taste; for nothing 
could be more pleasing to this royal pedant, than to dictate 
magisterially to an assembly of divines concerning points of 
faitli and discipline, and to receive the applauses of these holy 
men for his superior zeal and learning. The conference con- 
tinued three days. The firet day it was held between the king 
and the bishops and (leans, to whom James proposed some 
. objections against certain expressions in the liturgy, and a few 
alterations in the ritual of the church; in consequence of 
which, some slight alterations werf made. The two follow* 
VOL. V. C C 
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CENT, measures, whetlier of a civil or religious natures 
XVII. calculated to answer the nuroose^s of liis 

i-A« r II. ambition. The Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government seemed less favourable to bis views 
than the episcopal hierarchy ; as the former exhi- 
bits a kind of riipublic, which is administered by 
various rules of equal authority ; while the lattei’ 
approaches much nearer to the spirit and genius 
of monarchy. The very name of a republic synod, 
or council, was odious to James, who dre.aded 
every thing that had a popular aspect; heiute 
he distinguished the bishops with peculiar marks 
of his favour, extended their authority, increased 
their prerogatives, and publicly adopted and in- 
culcated the following maxim, No bishop, no king. 
At the same time, as the cliurch of England had 
not yet abandoned the Calvinistical doctrines of 
predestination and grace, be also adhered to them 
for some time, and gave his theological rejire- 
sentatives, in the synod of Dort, an order to join in 
the condemnation of the sentiments of Arminius, 
in relation to these deep and intricate points. 


(Jays tJie Puritans wnre adniittiMl, wliow* jiroposals and n*- 
monstrancoR may i)e speii in Neal’s Ilistery of tlie l*urilaiis, xol. 
ii. p. 15. Dr. Warner, in liis Erelesiastiral History of Eni»ljind, 
o1is(*rves, that tills author must lie road with rautioii, on account 
of his unfairness an(i partiality ; why tliorofore did he not tJiKc 
his account of the Hampton Court conference from a h(»li< r 
source ? The dilFerent accouiitR of the oppositi; parties, and nion* 
particularly tlnwe piihli.shed by Dr. Harlow, dean of C.'hest(*r, on 
the one hand, and Patrick Galloway, a Scots writer, on tluj other 
(both of whom \vere pre.sent at the conf(*rence), must he carefully 
consulted, in order to our forming a proper idea of th(?H(» thenh»- 
gical transactions. James at least obtained, on this occasion, tin' 
applause ho had in view. The archhi.shop of Cant(*rhury (W’liii- 
gift) said, “ That uiidoubUnlly his majesty spoke by tin* s|H‘cial 
assistance of God’s spirit:” and Bancroft falling on his knci***, 

with his eyes raised to James, expressed hinisrilf thus ; “ 1 

protest iny hedrt melteth for joy, that Almighty (lod, of liis sin- 
gular mercy, has given us such a king, as since Christ’s time Iihs 
not been.’* 
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Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, a man of ro- 
tnarkable gravity [/], and eminent zeal, both for 
civil and religious liberty, whose lenity towards 

[/] Lord Clarendon says, in liis History of the Ue- 
bellion, tliat “ Abbot was a man of very morose manners, and of 
a very sour aspect, wliicli at that time was called gravity.” If, 
in general, we strike a medium between what Clarendon and 
Neal say of this prelate, ^ve shall probably arrive at the triuj 
knowledge of his cliaraMer. Sec the History of the Rehollion, 
vol. i. p. 88, and Neal’s ll.s ory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 

It is ct'rtain, that nothing ran be more unjust and j)artial than 
Clarendon’s account of this eminent prelate, particularly when 
Ihi says, that ho neither understood nor regarded the constitution 
of the church. Ihit it is too much the custom of tliis writer, 
and others of fiis stamp, to give the denomination of latitudinarinn 
indiflTerence to that charity, prudence, aiul inod(‘ration, by which 
alone the best interests of the church (though not the pcrRonal 
view^H of many of its ambitious members) can he established upon 
firm and permanent foundations, xihhot would have been reck- 
oned n good churchman by some, 'f he had breathed that sjiirit 
of despotism and violence, wliich, being essentially inconipaliblc‘ 
with the spirit and character of a people, not only free, hut 
jealous, of their liberty, has often endangered the church, by ex- 
citing that resentment wdiich always renders opjiosition oxci'ssive. 
Abbot was so far from being indiflerent about the constitution 
of the church, or inclined to the Presbyterian discipline (as this 
noble author affirms in his History of the Rebellion), that it was 
by his zeal and dexterity that the clergy of Scotland, who had 
refused to admit the bishops as moderators in their church- 
synods, were brought to a more tractable temper, and things put 
into such a situation as afterwards produced the entire eslahlish- 
inent of the episcopal order in that nation. It is true, that 
A Idiot’s zeal in this affair w^as conducted wdth gi’cat prudence and 
mod(‘ratioii, and it w'as by lliese that ».is zeal was rendered suc- 
cessful. Nor have thesi; his transactions in Scotland, where he 
w^eiit as chaplain to the Lord Higii Treasurer Dunbar, been suffi- 
ciently attended to by historians ; nay, they seem to have been 
entirely unknown to some, wdio have pretended to dejireciate the 
conduct and principles of this virtuous and excellent prelate. 
King Janies, who had been so zealous a presbyterian in appearance 
h 4 »fore his accession to the crowm of England, had scarcely set his 
foot out of 8(*otland, when he conceived tlic design of restoring 
the ancient form of episcopal government in that kingdom ; 
and it was Abbot's transactions there that lirought him to that 
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their ancestors the Puritans still celebrate in the 
highest strains used his utmost endeavours 


high favour with the king, which, in the space of little more 
than three years, raised him from the deaneiy of Winchester to 
the see of Canterbury. For it was by Abbot’s mild and prudent 
counsels, that Dunbar procured that famous act of the General 
Assembly of Scotland, by which it was provided, “that the 
King should have the calling of all general assemblies — that the 
bishops (or their deputies) should be perpetual moderators of 
the. diocesian synods — that no excommunication should be pro- 
nounced without their approbation — ^ihat all presentations of 
benefices should be made by them — that thl deprivation or sus- 
pension of ministers should belong to them — that the visitation 
of the diocese should be performed by the bishop or his deputy 
only — and that the bishop should be moderator of all conven- 
tions for exercisings or prophesyings (i. c. preaching) M'ithin 
their bounds.’* See Calderwood s True History of the 
of Scotland, fol. 1680. 588, 589. Heylins History of the 
Presbyterians, p. 381, 382, and almve all, Speed’s History of 
Great Biitain, book x. fol. 1227. The writers who seem the 
least disposed to apeak favourably of this wise and good prelate 
bear testimony, nevertheless, to his eminent piety, his exem- 
plary conversation, and his inflexible probity and integrity ; and 
it may be said with truth, that, if his moderate measures had 
been pursued, the liberties of England would have been secured, 
popery discountenanced, and the church prevented from running 
into those excesses which afterwards proved so fatal to it. If 
Abbot’s candour failed him on any occasion, it was in the rejirc- 
sentations, which his rigid attachment, not to the discipline, hut 
to the doctrinal tenets of Calvinism, led him to give of the Ar- 
minian doctors. There is a remarkable instance of this in a 
letter of his to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated at Lambeth tln^ Jst 
of June, 1613, and occasioned by the arrival of Grotius in Eng- 
land, who had been expressly sent from Holland, by the Remon- 
strants, or Arminians, to mitigate the king’s displeasure and 
antipathy against that party. In this letter, the archbishop re- 
presents Grotius (with whom he certainly was not worthy to be 
named, either in point of learning, sagacity, or judgment) as a 
pedant ; and mentions, with a high degree of complacence and 
approbation, the absurd and impertinent judgment of some civi- 
lians and divines, who called this immortal ornament of the 
republic of letters, a smatterer and a simple fellow. See W'^in- 
wood’s Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459. 

See Anton. Wood, Athense Oxoniens. tom. i. p. 583. — 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. chap* iv. p. 242.~Clareu- 
dons History of the Rebellion, vol. i. 
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to confirni the king in the principles of Calvinism, cent. 
to which he himself was thoroughly attached. 

But scarcely had the British divines returned from 
the synod of Dort, and given an account of the Vi^y^ 
laws that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been established by that famous assembly, 
than the king, together with the greatest part of 
the episcopal clergy, discovered, in the strongest 
terms, their dislike of these proceedings, and 
judged the sentiments of Arminius, relating to 
the divine decrees, preferable to those of Goma> 
rus and Calvin [A]. This sudden and unex- 

y 

Heylin’s History of the Five Articles. — Neal, ib. vol. 
ii. cli. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the following 
versos were made in England, with a design to pour contempt on 
the synod of Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ridicule : 

‘‘ Dordrochti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus Integer, iEger ; 

‘‘ Conventus, Ventus : Sessio, Stramen. Amen ♦ !” 

With respect to James, those who are desirous of fonning a just 
idea of the character, proceedings, and theological fiodeness and 
inconstancy of that monarch, must peruse the writers of English 
history, more especially Larrey and Ilapin Thoyras. The great- 
est part of these writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of 
his ^lays, James, after having deserted from the Calvinists to the 
Arminians, began to discover a singulai* propensity towards po- . 
pery ; and they aflinii positively, that he entertained the most 
ardent desire of briiiging a!)Out an union between die church of 
England and the church of Home. In this, however, these wri- 
te* rs s(»,om to liave gone too far ; for though many of the proceed- 
ings of tliis injudicious prince deserve justly the sharpest censure, 
yet it is both rash and unjust to accuse him oi a design to intro- 
duce popery into England. It is not to be believed, that a prince, 

^ * It would be a diiRcult, nay, an unsurmountable task, to justify 
all the proceedings of the synod of Dort; and it were much to be wished, 
that they had been more conformable to the spirit of Christian charity, than 
the representations of history, impartially weighed, show them to have been. 

We are not, however, to conclude from the insipid monkish lines here quoted 
by Dr. Mosheim, tliat tlie transactions and decisions of that synod were uni. 
versally condemned or despised in England. It had its partisans in the 
established church, as well ns among the Puritans; and its decisions, in point 
sf ductriiie, were looked upon by many, and not without reason, as agree- 
Able to the tenor of the Hook of Articles established by law in the church of 
England. 
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CENT, jioctcd change in the theological opinions of the 
(!ourt and clei'gy was certainly owing to a va- 
II i‘f<?ty of reasons, as will appear evident to those 
v/ho have any ac<piaintancc ^vlth the spirit and 
transactions of these times. The principal one, 
if we are not deceived, must be sought in the 
jilans of a further reformation of the church of 
England, that were proposed by several eminent 
ecclesiastics, whose intention Avas to bring it to 
as ncai’ a resemblance as was possible of the pri- 
mitive church. And every one knows, that the 
peculiar doctrines to which the A'^ictory Avas assign- 
ed by the synod of Dort were absolutely unknoAvn 
in the first ages of the Christian church J^e 


\vlu) aspirtMl after arbitrary power and uncontrolled dominion^ 
could evtM* have entertained a thought of Kuhraitting to the yoke 
of the Roman pontiff*. The truth of the matter seems to he 
this, that towards the latter end of his reign, Jamies began to 
have less aversion to the doctrines and rites of the Romish 
church, and |)(»rmitted certain religious observances, that were 
conformable to the spirit of that church, to he used in England. 
This conduct was founded upon a manner of reasoning, which 
he had learned from several bishops of his time, viz. That the 
primitive church is the model which all Christian churches ought 
to iinitute in doctrine and worship ; that, in proportion as any 
ciiiirch aj)])roaches to this primitive standard ()f truth and purity, 
it must hecoifie proportionably pure and ]ieifect; and that the 
Romish church retained more of the spirit and manner of tin* 
jn-imitive church than the Puritan or Calvinist churclies. Of 

these three j)n)positions, the two first are undoubtedly true, and 
the last is evidently and demonstrably false. Besidc^s, this makes 
nothing to the argument ; for, as James had a manifest aversion 
to the Puritans, it could, in liis eyes, be no very great recommen- 
dation of the Romish church, that it surpassed tliat of the Puri- 
tans in doctrine and discipline. 

6^5° [«] Dr. Mosheim has annexed the following not<i to this 
p.issage: “ Perlnips the king entered into these ecclesiastical 
proceedings with the more readiness, when he reflected on 
till! civil commotions and tumults that aii attachment to the 

^ This r€?mark is confiited by fact, observation, and the perpetual contra-. 
diL lions that are observable iu the conduct of lucii : besides, ^ce tiic note [>[• 
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that as it may, this change fatal to the into- cent. 
rests of the Puritans ; for, the king being indis- 
posed to the opinions and institutions of Calvin- j,’. 
ism, the Puritans were left without defence, and 
exposed anew to the animosity and hatred of their 
adverearics, which had been, for some time, sus- 
pended ; but now broke out with redoubled ve- 
hemence, and at length kindled a religious war, 
whose conse<iuenccs were deplorable beyond ex- 
pression. In the y('ar lG25, died James I. the 
i>itterest enemy of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Puritans, to which he had been in his youth 
most warmly aitached; the most inflexible and 
ardent pptroivbfthe Arminians, in whoso ruin and 
c'+Hdi'ffuiation in Holland he had been singularly 
instrumcntsil ; and the most zealous defender of 


Presbyieriaii religion had occasioned in Scotland. Thei'e 
are also* some circumstances that intimate, plainly enough, that 
Jairn^s, before his accession to the crown of England, was very 
far from having an aversion to popery.’’ Thus tar the note of 
our author, and whoever Iboks into the Historical View of the 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, and Brus- 
sels, from the year 151)2 to 1G17, extracted from the MSS. 
State Pfipers of Sir I'lionias Kdmondes and Anthony Bacon, 
Esq. and published in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious 
Dr. llirch, will he persuaded, that towards the year 1595, this 
fickle and unsteady prince had really formed a design to emhrac <3 
the fiiith of Uoine. Set: in tlie curious collection now mentioned, 
tins P(»stscript of a Letter from Sir Thomas Edmondes to the 
Lord High Treasurer, dated tlie 20th rtf December, 1595. We 
hiarn also, from the Memoirs of iru Ralph Win wood, that, in 
the year 159G, James sent Mr. Ogilby, a Scots baron, into Spain,, 
to assure his Catholic Majesty, that lie was then ready and re- 
solved to embrace popery, and to propose an alliance with that 
king and the pope against the queen of England. See State 
Tra<‘ts, vol. i. p. 1. See also an extract of a letter from Tohie 
Matthew, D. D. dean of Durham, to the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, containing an infounatioii of Scotch aifairs, in Strype’s 
Annals, vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, see Harris’s Historical and 
( ’riiical Account of the TJfe and Writings of Janies 1. p. 20, note 
(N). This last writer may he added to LaiT(?y ami Uapiii, who 
have exposed the pliability and inconsistency of this self-sulhcient 
monarch. 
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CENT, episcopal governmAit, against which he had more 
than once expressed himself in the strongest terms. 
PAKT il. constitution of England, both ecclesi- 

astical and civil, in a very unsettled and fluctuating 
state, languishing under intestine disorders of 
various kinds. 

The state of XX. His SOU and successor Charles I. who had 
S^EnguSd irobi^ed his political and religious principles, had 
under nothing so much at heart as to bring to perfec- 
cuarfes t. jjjg jijyj jeft unfinished. All the 

exertions of his zeal, and the whole tenor of his 
administration, were directed towards the three 
following objects : “ The extending the royal pre- 
rogative, and raising the power of thp crown 
above the authority of the law — ^the reductim of. 
all the churches in Great Britain and Ireland 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, whose govern- 
ment he looked upon as of divine institution, 
and also as the most adapted to guard the pri- 
vileges and majesty of the throne — and, lastly, 
the suppression of the opinions and institutions 
that were peculiar to Calvinism, and the model- 
ling of the doctrine, discipline, ceremonies, and 
polity of the church of England, after the spirit 
and constitution of the primitive church.” The 
person whom the king chiefly intrusted with the 
execution of this arduous plan was William Laud, 
bishop of London, who was afterwards raised, in 
the year 1633, to the see of Canterbmy, and ex- 
hibited in these high stations a mixed character, 
composed of gi'eat qualities and great defects. 
The voice of justice must celebrate his erudition, 
his fortitude, bis ingenuity, bis zeal for the 
sciences, and his munificence and liberality to men 
of letters ; and, at the same time, even charity 
imist acknowledge with regret, his inexcusable 
imprudence, his excessive superstition, his rigid . 
ni lsichinent to the sentiments, rites, and institu- 
tions of the ancient church, which made him be- 
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hold the Puritans and Calvinists with horror i cent. 
and that violent spirit of animosity and perse- 
cution that discovered itself in the whole course of 
his ecclesiastical administration [/]. This haughty • 
prelate executed the plans of his royal master, and 
fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
using those mild and moderate methods that pru- 
dence employs to make unpopular schemes go 
down. He carried things with a high hand; 
when he found the laws opposing his views, he 
treated them with contempt, and violated theni 
without hesitation ; he loaded the Puritans with 
injuries and ve„xations, and aimed at nothing less 
than tboiv^'total extinction ; he rejected the Cal- 
yip’Scical doctrine of predestination publicly in the 
year 1()S5 ; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
and remonstrances of Abbot, substituted the Ar- 
minian system in its place [w] ; he revived many 
religious rites and ceremonies, which though 


[A] See Ant, Wood, Atbenaj Oxoniens. tom. ii. p. 55. — 
rieyllii’s CypriaiiuK, or tlie Hif3ftory of the Life and Death of 
William Laud, published at London in 1668. — Clarendons 
History, vol. i. 

[Z] “ Sincere he undoubtedly was (says Mr. Hume), and, 
however misguided, actuated by religious principles in all his 
])ursuits; and it is to ho regretted, that a man of such spirit, 
wlip conducted his enterprises with such warmth and industry, 
had not entertained more enlarged views, and embraced princi- 
ples more favourable to the ger.eral liappiness of human society.” 

[m] See Mich, le Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII. tom. y. p. 
262. Tliis expression may lead the uninformed reader 

into a mistake, and make him imagine that Laud had caused 
the Calvinistical doctrine of the xxxix Articles to be abro- 
gated, and the tenets of Arminius to be substituted in tbeir 
place. It may therefore be proper to set this matter in a 
clearer light. In the year 1625, Laud wrote a small treatise 
to ]>rovc the orthodoxy of the Arminian doctrines ; and, by 
bis credit with the Duke of Buckingham, had Arminian and 
Aiiti-piiritanical chaplains placed about the king. This step 
iiier(?aso(l the debates between the Calvinistical and Arminian 
doctors, and produced the warmest animosities and disscu- 
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ri.vr. !sfain|)0(l with tlu' sanction of antiquity, wore no- 
wii. vorlholcss marked with the turpitude of suporslU 

si:i I. II. ^ * 
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sions. To calm tlirsc, tlic king is^iipd out a proclamation, dated 
the 11th of JaiuiarVy lG*2(k the literal tenor of whii*h was, in 
truth, more favouraf)le to the Calviiiiht.s than to tlie Aniiiiiiaiis. 
though, hy the manner in which it was interpreted and ex«*cuted 
hy Laud, it was turned to the advantatre of the latter. In this 
proclamation it was said expressly. ‘‘ that his inaji.*s|y w«>iild 
admit of no innovations in the doctrine, tlisciplino, or goviM ii- 
nnmt of the church.” — H. The iloctrine of llie church pn*- 
viuunly to this wjLs (*atviiiistic:d) — “ and therefore charges all 
liis ^nhjects, and espiM'ially theclepjy, not to piiMish nr maintain, 
in pr»*acliiiur or wrifinif. any new inventions or opinions, contrary 
to the said doctrine and lUscipJiiie estahlished- !*yjaw,‘ ^tc. It 
WrLs ciTlaiidy a vi*ry singular instance <»f Laud s indect*. *^pMiii- 
allty, that this pio< liiiiiatioti was lonployi'd to suppre'»s tlie lirujli-r 
that were e\!»re'..»!y written in defence of the wxiv Articles, 
while the writings <if the Ariniiiiaiis. who certainly opposed these 
articles, were puhlicly lict'iisi'd. I do not here enter into the 
merits of the cau-'e ; I only speak of the teinn* of tlu‘ prui luniii’ 
tion. and the riiaimer of its execution. 

'l’}ii-» manner of proceeding sh<iwed how ditVicult aiid anliion. 
a thing it is to change systems of dtH'lrine irsiahlished hy law, 
‘•ince neither (‘harlec. who was hy no means dithdent of hls an- 
tlnoity, nor I.aud, who was far from Indng tiinoroim in tin* n-^e 
and ahiise of it, atleniptisl to reform articles of faith, that sto«t<l 
in direct opposition to the Ariiiinian din.'trities, which they uete. 
now promoting the wanin st enc(Mirageuienls, and which were 
daily gaining ground under their protectiot*. l!i*«!ea»i of reform- 
ing tin* wxix Artii les, which st».p would have niel with great 
ojip<r»ition from tin* Hoijne of ( 'mumoiis, uml from a ia»r.-n|er- 
ahii* part <if the clergy and laity, who were stdl warmly allached 
to (^ilvird'Niii, Laud ad\iH*d the King to have these aiticlt's r«*- 
prifited, with an anihlgitous <le<’!arMtioM prefixed to them, wliii. h 
might tend to silence or discotinige the reignuig conlioii .-.ies 
heiween tho (’alvinists and Aniiinians, and ilnis m'cnre to the 
latter an uminjlested state, in whieli they would daily find their 
j><over growimr nmler the cmint# train n and prolectien 4»f the 
court. 'rhiH fl*M‘lnr:i»ion, wlfu h, in nH»st edilioiis of the (’«»m- 
moil Prayer, is still to he found at tin* hea<l tlie article-., i*. a 
iiei.t < j»i«*#'e of pohliivd iheohigv ; and harl it in»t home 

han! upon the right of piivate jinlgiuent, and heen e\ideii!ly 
to f,t\iuir one pai!\, titmigh it cuiried the lisped ol a 
pertei 1 fieioi ,i|. t V, it ini',:hl h.vv*- fieen )ook4‘4i upon a^* a wise 
and f»ro;i«]eni meaituie to secuic the tianquillity of the cliuich. 
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lion, !uid liad bocn justly abrogated on that ac- cent. 
count j he forced bishops upon the Scots nation ' 


XVII. 
SKCT. II. 


PART II. 


I'iw, in till* tpiior of this diularation, prnfision was sanificod to 
pniiitMiro anti nrnliijrnity ; nay, fvini rorit radiations wore pre- 
irrri'tl hofort* r(»n‘»istt*rit, cloar, anti positive* tlocisitiris, that might 
lmvt‘ foiiKMitisl (lis^itMi^ions and diM'ord. Tlit* tlrclarutiou M*em- 
t‘t| to favour the* Calvinists, since* it prohibited thn alhxing any 
new sense to any article ; it also favoured in idFect the Ar- 
miiiians, as it ortlercn all curious search aliout tlie conteKted 
]»oiiits to he laid :t'>‘id*' .ind tliese* di‘*put(*s to he* shut up in 
( i(»d's ])roinis(‘s. as tin y are tfenerally set forth to us in holy 
scrijiiure, and the general ineaniiig of the articles of llie churcli 
of I'jiglaiid according to them. Ihit what was singularly pre- 
jinsterous this declaration was. its being de>igned to favour 
tin* Auhiniaiis, and \ct prohihiting expressly any person, either 
in their >ci»nons or wntinir.s, to pii^ his own sense* or comment 
to he the inemung of the* article, and or(le*nng them, on the 
contrary, to take each article in its literal and trnuninatical 
hense, and to sulnnit to it in rhe full and plain meaning thereid ; 
for, certainly, if tin* I Jth article has a plain, literal, and pam- 
inatical meaning, it is a nieaiiitu; iinfavourahlo to Anninian- 
isin ; and hishop nurnet vas oldiged afterwards to acknowledg**, 
that \vitlu)ut enlarifiim* tlie .sense of the* artii’les, the Armi- 
nian^ could not siihscrihe them cousi te'iitly with their opinions, 
nor without vi<»laling the demands of common ingenuity. Sen 
Ihiniet s remarks on the* examination of his exposition, i^c. p. 3. 

'rhis reiidei-s it prohahh*, that the declaration now mention- 
ed (in which we no royal signature, no atte^Uition i»f any 
oflicer of tin* crown, no date, in short no mark to show when}, 
when, or hy what audunity it Wivs i-ssui»d out) was not com- 
posed in the rei*j:u of l.irig Chailc". Dishop Burnet, indeed, 
wa-^ of opinion, llial it wjls miposed in that reign to sup- 
port I la; Ariiiinians, who when iln»y were chargetl wiili de- 
pailiiiLT from tin* true sense of the articles, answered, “ That 
they look the articles in their literal and grammatical sense, 
and tliercfon* did not juuvaiieate.’* But this reasoning does 
not appear conclusive to the acute and learned author of the 
('onfe^Nlnnal. lie thinks it more prohahle that the declara-. 
tioii was l oinposetl, and first puhlislied, in the hitter part of 
kinu ,lam(*s’ ri*i;:n ; for though, says he, tin'ie he no I'videnee 
that , lames ever turned Anniiiian in prineiple, yet that was 
llo* party that stuck to him in his measures, and vvliich it ho- 
caiin* ncccNsaiv for him on that aceoiint to humour, ami to len- 
<li r ic*.pc4 iahlc ill the «‘yes of the people hy every expcilicn* 
that miidit not luinu huv lellecliim Oil hi> own cunsisUh*). 
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C ENT, wluoh wore zealously attached to the discipluK? 
srcVii ecclesiastical polity of (Jeneva, and had 
PAKT ii! shown, on all occasions, the greatest reluctaiu^e 
against an cpiscopid government ; and, lastly, he 
gave many, and very plain intimations, that ho 
looked upon the llomish cOmreh, with all its er- 
rors, as more pure, more holy, and preferahle, 
upon the whole, to tliose I’roU*stunt clnirehos 
that were not snhjeet to the jurisdietion of bi- 
shops. ily these iii> un))opular sentiments and 
violent measures. Laud drew an odium on the 
king, on himselt^ and <in the (‘piseopal order in 
general, lienee, in the year Mil I, he was brought 
Ixdorc* the public tribunals of justice, 'doelared 
guilty of liigh treason, and condemned to losj« 
Ids head on a sceilYold ; which sentence was ac- 
cordingly o,\<'ciiled. 

After the death of Laud, the dissensions that 
had reigned fora long time between tin* king and 
parliament grc'W still more violent, and arose, at 
length, to so great a height, that they (*ould not 
be extingin.shed but by the blood of that excel- 
lent prince. The great council of the nation, 
heated by the violent suggestions of the Puritans 
and ln«lepend('nts j o], uholishe*! 4*pi^copal gf>v<*rn- 
ment ; condemned aini abrogated every thing in 
the cedes !a.stical estahlishtnenf that was contrary 
to the doctrine, woiship, and discipline of the 
church of Geneva ; turned tin.* vehemence of their 


Ami w'iio«T<'r icontiniK'H tliiit nii'iiiii) roiikiili-n tlis (|uilil<line 
ami U-rni* in wbirJt thiH in^t|liml‘nt iliutvii, will, i 

am pcmiiatlml, oIimtvi; tiic flistwnt nf a man ilividfd In-twfrii 
Ills |iririri|iU>it nml liii iiitsr«>«N, timt in, of n iimii •‘xartly in 
tin* situation of kinji: .InmsM I. in tin* tlio's Inst ysars of lii« n’ijjii. 
It in likt'ly, tlisn, that thin (isrlaration wan only rnpiililisliiMl at 
tlin lii'ail of du: articUiM, wlih h wsro rr|)rinti'«l by tlin onlrr of 
Ciiadi's I. 

[« j IIm.' orij'in of this sect l.as bwiii utrifuly incntionnl. 
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opposition against the king himscif, and liaving cknt. 
l)roi]g)it him into their power by the fate of arms, 
accused him of treason against the majesty of the 
nation j and in tlie year iGlS, while the eyes of 
I'iiirope were fixed with astonishment on this 
strange spectacle, caused his head to be struck of 
on a public scaffold. Such are the calamities that 
How from religious zeal without knowledge, from 
that enthusiasm .'uid bigotry that inspire a blind 
and immoderate 'dtacliment to the external and 
unessential parts of religlrn, and to certain doc- 
trines ill understood ! Thc'c bioils and tumults 
sc*rved also unhapj)ily to conlirm the truth of an 
observation often made', that all religious sects, 
while they are k(‘pt mider and oppia'ssed, are re- 
markable for inculcating the duths of moderation, 
forbearance, and charity towards llutse who dis- 
sent from them ; but as soon as the sc<'nes of 
persecution arc removed, and they, in their turn, 
arrive at power and pre-eminence, they forget 
their own precepts and maxims, and leave both 
the recommendation and practice of charity to 
those that groan under their yoke. Such, in 
reality, was the conduct and be haviour, of the 
Puritans during their transitory exaltation ; they 
showed as litth* clcnieiu'y and equity to the bi- 
shops and other p->trons of cj)iscopacy, as they 
had received from them uiieu the reins of govern- 
ment were in their lumd. ^"3* 

XXI. The lndepend«'nts, ho have been just 
imMitioned among the promoters of civil discord 
in England, are generally reprt'sciited by the Bri- , 
tish writers in a much worse light than the Pres- 
byterians or Calvinists. They are commonly ac;- 
clised of vai ious enormities, and arc even charged 


. [[o] Roftidps Clarendon and the other writers of English his- 

tory atn*ady mentioned, see Neals History of the Puritans, vol. 
ii. and iii. 
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CKN'T. «’itli tlu' oriiii(‘ of parrioido, as haviii" l»oriu* a 
iH’inoipa] part in llio tloatli of llio king. Hut 
v\i<r 'll! "’koover will bo at tlic pains of examining, M’ith 
t impartiality and attention, the writings <»f that 
sort, and their eoidessi<m of faitli, must soon per- 
ceive, that many crimes have been impiiteil to 
tlieni without foundation, and will proi)ably bi* 
induced to think, that the bold attempts of tin* 
civil Independents (/'. c. of those warm rc|iubrn‘an» 
who were the <leclared enemies id’ monarchy, and 
uanted to extend the lilierty of the people be- 
yond all bounds of wisdom and prudence) have 
bei'ii unjustly laid to the charge oftbose Independ- 
ents, whose principles wen* merely of a religious 
kind [/>]. The religious Independents ilerive 


p"] TliP “Ct't nf till' is of ri’i'riit ilatis iiTwi still 

Mil>^ist'» id Kimhuitl; thoiv is. ni'vortld'lrsw, ii<»t out*, ♦•illi**) of ilio 
an<’i**iit or iiiotUd'ii si'iis of (’Itiistiuris, tliat is loss known, or !»;»•* 
Iiffii iijoro lo.'uitM) ^utli trroiifjilk^ss HsjdMsions diitl rt*pr«t:ii Im*s. 
rf»»' niost oiiiinonr Kni:lisli ivrifi*rs, not only anion/ tin* pat ion-. 
of rpisroptiry, |>iit l•v#•Il aiiioni: thosi* vn y Trosliv toi ians uttk 
whom tlii’V an* now iinitiMk lljtmvn oni tlioin tin* 

InMoro-t ai'iMJsarions runJ tfi»‘ itm-fiiM-s iljnt tin* wairiH st 

iiallonati^n roiilti iin«*nt. ha^** not oiily liot-n r#*priis* i!:. i| 

as iloliiions. luful, funato'al, illitfraio, f;M tioi|M. arift i^'iionoit liMtli 
of iiatoral ami r*»vi ;»'om| rnis/ion, Init also as akaniioiiioi to all 
kirnls of wirkofltii ss am! s4Mlitioii, and ,ns thi* onl'.- atitlmrs ot tin* 
odloiis p.irrarifk* ^•onllr^ilf♦Ml on tin* jaTsoii of ( Imrlt s f. \i.i 

:is ik** ao'li Its |irivi» /iviMi !l't‘s4* trjt; i‘sniifations an* to* , 

siflorfd liy foroj/rtt rs a** tin* Imsl and most :tnT)M*ntir ri'laim** < 1 
tin* tiarisactionH fliat p;issi*r{ in tinor own rt>ii:;try, and m*' 

llnTt-fon* to!]*»\vid as t!i«* sijr»'st /nidt-s, tin* Indi'p' iidi itts 
‘dltnost i-vi'iy nndfr fk"- rno-r in.lawniriddi* aspM i. 1^ 

Ino-t ihiii't'd !)»• randidiv arknow l«*d‘/* d, tita! :is 4*%rrv rla'^s :n..l 
ord*'T ot rm*n lori-ist^ of p*»rsofis of vi.ry dtff**r«*iit rhunn h’r*' a><d 

• Ildfrli 'wrKofit lanisdu tlx* Tvtost i**nl«»rs <!< rcs:- 

<l*T of ihv I 4'4nf»in«*ti<ts iMi at ctuitd tif Ins •ojfrtiinly .m l c.tn- 

‘I no , »n hi4 )tiikir#rt4 KiOjuiti .SAtui.s- {'.fitcikM- iin.'i . •* !'• 

I 'I prr>.^«-4 l.iroM'U tliin “ li.’* io i.n no f"* ‘ ■ 

iid, <! »'»• liifji! r ifinij < |x>«4rrria,ri> fro* Mini 

>\«le.» tjf ijoi, u u|r «|iMrn 4i*rf, 1/ r |f« 

pfiii./i .1 rotdi^tcrtaiio inurviiitum, Carolum di'iiulc nl» ImUtH'iuivniilar* 

ijitt'f/i.i.’.uiii. 
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llioir dt'iioniiiiulion from tlio following prin- ci st. 
oiple which they held in common with the 

M't I. n. 
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qualities ro also tfie sect of Intloppn(l**nts lias dislionoiiml 
l»y si*n*ral tuihulent, factious, proilipitc, and flaptious 
lint if it is a constant maxim with the. wist* and prudent, not to 
jinlgo of tho spirit and principles of a .sect from tlie actions or 
expressions of a haiiilful of its u»einln*rs, Iml from the manners, 
customs, o])inioTis and hcliaviour of the treuerality of thosi» \\|io 
compose it, from the writings and discnurscN of its leamt-d ineii, 
and from its puhlic a..d i. rowed form's of dm trine, and contcs- 
sious <»f faith ; tlieii, 1 make no douht, hut that, hy this rule of 
list i mating iiiatters, the ludepeiulciits will appear to have hceii 
unju'‘tly loadetl with so many accusations and reproaches. 

We shall fake no notice of the invidious and severe animad- 
versions tliiif have hei .i made upon this religious Community hy 
Clarendon, Cchard, Parker, and so many otlier writers. To 
set this whole matter in the clearest and most impartial I’.Ldit, 
we shall i'oiifiiie ourselves to the account of the Independents 
given hy a writer, justly ceh lM.iUnl hy the Kngli^-li themselves, 
and who, thonyli a foreigner, .s genendly sup]>Dsed to have 
had ait accurate knowledge of tin Ikitish nation, its iiistory, 
its parties, its sects and revolutiotis. This UTiter is Papin 
I’lioyras, (wlio in the twi'iity-first hook of his History of Kng- 
laiid, vol. ii. p. ,011. edit, folio) represents the Independents 
under such hom<l colours, that, were his portrait just, they 
would not deserve to enjoy the light of the sun, or to breathe 
the free air of Britain, much less to he treated with iiululgence 
and esteem hy ilio'*e anIio have the causi* of virtue at heart. 
I.et IIS now examine the account wlih h this illu’^trlous hi'^ti-rian 
gives of this .«,ect. He declares, in the first place, that notwith- 
standing all the pains lie had ti ken to trace out the true origin 
of it. his inquiries had been entirdv fruitless . his words are. as 
translated hy Mr. Titulai, “ Alter all my pains, I have not been 
able t«) iliscover, precisely, ilie first iim- of the Indepeiitleiit sect 
or faelion.” It is vmy Mii’]u*isiiig to hear a man of h‘ariiing, 
who liad cmployerl seventeen years in comprsing the History 
of Knglaiid, and had ailinittance to so many nch and famous 
lihraries, express his igiioraiico of fi matter, about wliicli it was 
Ko easy tvi acipiire ample information. Had he only looked 
into the work of the learned Iloruherk, cntitlrd, Sumnia Con- 
troversiarum, lih. x. p. 77;). he would have found, in a moment, 
xvhat he hail been so long and so lahoriously seeking in vain, 
llapiii procetsls to tlie doctrines and c»piiiiens of the 
pmulents, and hegina liere, hy a general declaration of their 
teiuleucy to throw the nation into dlsuriler and cuiiibustion ; 
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CKXT. Browiiists, that eveiy Christian congregation 
ought to be governed by its own laws, without 

SFC T« ll* ^ 


I'AKT 11. 



Iiis wortU aro, Thus much is certain, tlieir principles wore 
very proper to put the kingdom in a flnnie ; and this they did 
edectually.*' Wliat tnitli there is in this asseition will he 
hy what follows. Their seiitiinents concerning t^ovoninient 
M'ere, if we are to believe this writer, of the most pernicious 
kind ; since, acfordiiig to him, they wanted to overturn lJu* 
monarchy, and to estahlisli a democracy in its place ; his words 
are, With regard to the state, they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved oidy a republican government. 1 will not prettsid to 
deny, that there were amonfr the independents sevei'nl p(*rsonH 
that were no friends to a kingly government: persons f»f iliis 
kind were to he found among tho Pistshytorians, AimhaptiNts, 
and all the other religious sects and communities that Nourished 


in England during this tumultuous piM4od ; hut I want to sis* 
it prove<i, in an evident and satisfai'lury manner, that tliese re- 
publican principles were embraced hy all the Independent'^, and 
forme<l one of the distinguishing charafUeristics of that sect. 
There is, at least, no such thing to he found in their piihiic 
writinirs. They declared, on (he contrary, in a public inemorial 
drawn up hy them in the year IG47, that, as imigistracy in iferie- 
ral is the onlinance of (tod, they do not disafiprovi? of any form 
of civil government, but do freely acknowledgi* that a kingly 
government, bounded by just and whoh*soine iavvw, is hotfi al- 
lowed hy Gmi, and also a good acromiTKHhition unto men. I 
omit the mention of several other circumstances, which unite to 


prove that the Imlependeiits were far from looking with ahlmr- 
reiice on a monan*hi<*al government. 


Their sentiments of religion, according to ItapinH account, 
were highly ahsiird, nince lie repnwfenls thiur prinriplcH as en- 
tirely opposite to fhosi* of all other religious commnnities : As 
to religion, nays he, their principles were contrary to those* ol 
all the rest of the world. Witli resjwH’t to tliis accusation, 
it may Iwf propiT to ohsi*rve, that there are eitaiit two (’onh's- 
aiona of Faith, one of the Flnglish Independents in Holland, 
and another drawn up by tho principal ineinlicm of that com- 
munity in Kiigland. Tho former was rompofied hy John Ho- 
hinson, the founder of tho soct, and was publishefl at Leydc*ii, 
in 4to, in tho year 1619, under tho following tiil«4 Apologia 
pro exulihiia Anglia, qui Rrownistie vulgo appellantiir ; the latter 
agfa>arefl at Txmdon, for tho firat lime, in the year Ki.^S, ami 
was thus entitleii: A Declaration of tho Faith ami Onler owned 
and praetised in tho Congregational Churchea in England, agreinl 
upon, and consented untOi by their eldera and Mcaacngenii in 
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their Meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658. Hornherk 
gave, in the year 1659, a Latin translation of this Declaration, 
and subjoined it to his Epistolie ad Durseum de IndependentiNnio. 
It appears evidently from these two public and authentic pieces, 
not to mention otlier writings of the Independents, that they 
differed from the Presbyterians or Calvinists in no single point of 
any consequence, except that of ecclesiastical government. To 
put this matter beyond all doubt, we have only to attend to tlie 
following passage in Kobinson s Apology for the English Exiles, 
p. 7. 1 1. where that to’iruier of the sect of the Independents ex- 
])resse9 his own private sentiments, and tliose his community, 
in the plainest manner : “ Profitemin* comm Deo et hominibiis, 
adeo nobis convenirc cum Ecclesiis Ueformatis Belgicis in re re- 
ligionis, ut omnibus et singulis earumlem Ecclesiaruin fidei arti- 
rulis, prout babentiii* in Ilarmonia Confessionum fidei, parati 
simii.s Kuhscribere. — Ecclesias Keformata pro veris et genuinis 
babemus, cum iisdem in wcris Dei i^ommuiiionem profitemiir, et, 
quantum in nobis est, colimns.** It appears evident from this 
declaration, that, instead of diflering totally from all other Chris- 
tian societies, it may rather be ^aid of the Independents, that 
they were perfectly agreed with hy far the greatest part of tlie 
reformed churches. To show, ns he imagines, by a striking 
example, the absurdity of their religion and womhip, our eminent 
historiaii tells us, that they not only reject all kind of ecclesia.sti- 
cal government, hut, moreover, allow all their members promis- 
cuously, and without exception, to perform in public the pastoral 
functions, i. e, to preach,' pray, and expound the scriptures; his 
words are, “ Tliey were not only averse to episcopacy and the 
ecclosijistii-al hierarchy,” (this charge is true, but it may equally 
be brought against the Presbyterians, 'Brownists, Anabaptists, 
and all the various sects of non-conformists,) •• but they woukl 
not so mticb tis endure ordinr^ ministers in the church. They 
maintained that every man might pray in public, exhort his 
brethren, and interpret the scriptures according to the taleirts 
Go<l had endowed him with. — So with them every one preached, 
prayed, admonished, interpreted the Holy Scriptures without 
any other call than what he himself drew from his zeal and sup- 
posed gifts, and without any other authority than the approbation 
of his auditors.” Tltis whole charge is evidently false and ground- 
less. The* Independents have, and always haVe had, .fixed and 
regular ministers approved of by their people: not do they 
allow to teach in public every person who thinks Itjlmself qualified 
for that inqiortant office. The celebrated historian baa here 
confounded the Independents with the Browiilsts, who, as b well 
known, permitted all to pray and preach in public without di- 
VOL. V. D D 
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CENT, ing subject to the authority of synods, presbv- 

XVH. 

SECT. II. 

® enlarge upon tlic otlier mistakes he lias 

^ ^ ~ fallen into on this subject ; hut only observe, that if so eminent a 
miter, and one so well acquainted with the English nation, has 
pronounced such an unjust sentence against this sect, we may 
the more easily excuse an inferior set of authors, who liave load- 
ed them with groundless accusations. 

It will, however, be alleged, that, wliatever may liave b(?en the 
religious sentiments and discipline of the Indejiendents, innu- 
merable testiinonies concur in proving, that they were cbaigeable 
with the death of Charles I. and many will consider this single 
circumstance a.s a sufficient demonstration of the impiety and 
depravity of the whole sect. I am well aware, indee<I, that many 
of the most eminent and respectable English writers have giv«Mi 
the Indepemlents the denomination of Regicides; and if, I»y 
the term lnde|>endents, they mean those licTiitioiis repiihlicans, 
whose dislike of a monarchical form of governineni carried tlnnn 
the most pernicious and extra vsigant lengths, 1 grant that this 
denomination is well applied. « Rut if, hy the term Indepen- 
dents, we arc to understand a religious sect, the ancestors i»f 
those wlio still bear the same title in England, it appears very 
questionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the qortliy 
princc%* above mentioned ougl|t to be imputed entirely to that 
set of men. They who affirm that the Independents were th(^ 
only authors of the death of King Charles, must mean one of 
these two tilings, either that the Uegic.idt's w'ere animateil and 
set on by the seditious doctrines of tliat sect, and the violent 
Biiggestions of its meinliers, or that all who were concerned in 
this atrocious dee<l were themselves Indiqiendents, zealou.sly 
attached to the religious community now under consideration. 
Now it may be proved with the clearest evidence that m.Mther of 
tliese was the case. There Is nothing in the doctrines of tins 
sect, aa far as they arc known to tue, that seems in the least 
adapted to excite men to sucli a horrid deed ; nor does it appear 
from the history of these times, that the Independents w(mc a 
whit more exasperated against Charles, tliaii were the Pre^hy> 
terians. And as to the latter supposition, it is far from lieing 
true, that all those who were concerned in bringing this unfor- 
tunate pnnee to the scaffold were Independents ; since we learn 
from the liest English writers, and fit>m the piildic declarations 
of (Jharles II. that this violent faction was composed of persons 
of diffffrent sects. That there were IiMlepcndents among them 
may he easily conceived. After all, this matter will be best 
unravelled hy the English vrriters, who know best in what 
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teries, or any ecclesiastical assembly composeii of r- 

^onse the term Independents is used, when it is applied to tliose 
who brought Cliarles I. to the Idock*. I’Aitr ii. 

On inquiring, with partirular attention, into the causes of that 
odium that has been cast upon the Independents, and of the heavy 
aeciisatioiiH and severe invectives with which they have been 
loaded, I was more peculiarly struck with the three following 
considemtious, wdiirh will perhaps furnish a satisfactory account, 
of this matter. In the first place, the denomination of IndqieiMl- 
ents is ambiguous, and is not peculiar to any one distinct ord(>r 
of men. l^r, not to enumerate the other notions that have Ixmmi 
annexed to this term* it is suflicient to observe, that it is used 
sometimes by the Kiiglish ivriters to denote those ivho aim at 
the estahlishmont of a purely democratical, or popular gtjvern- 
ment, in which the body of tlie people is dollied with tlic su- 
preme dominion. Such a faction there was in Knirland, composed, 
in a great measure, of persons of an enthusiastical character and 
complexion: and to it, no doubt, we are to ascribe tho‘<c scenes 
of sedition and misery, whose ctfccts are still lamented ivith 
justici*. The violence an<l folly that dishonoured the pro- 
ceedings of this tumultuous faction have been, if 1 am not 

• Dr. Mosheiin*s defence of the Independents U certainly specious ; 
but he has not sufKcieiitly di5tin«;uishcd the tiinen; and he has, perhaps m 
defending tliem, strained too far that equitable principle, that we must not 
impute to a sect any principles that are not contained in, or dediicible from, 
their ruiigious system. 'I'his inaxiiii docs not entirely answer here the pur- 
po!io fur which it is applied. The religious system of a sect may be in itself 
pacific and innocent, whiic*, ut the same time, certain incidental circumstances, 
or certain associations of iclv*»s, may render that sect more turbulent and rest- 
less than others, or at least involve it in political factions and brails. Such 
perhaps was the case of the Independents at certain periods of time, and 
more especially at the pcritnl now under consideration. When we consider 
their religious form of govern;.ient, we sludl see evidently, tliat a principle of 
analogy (w’liich iiiduences the scntin.enu and iinnginntions of men much 
more tlian is gcnernlly supposed) must ’laturally have led the greatest p:irt 
of them to republican notions of civil government; and it is furtiior to be 
observed, tliat from a republican government, *hcy mustliave expected much 
more protection and favour than from a kingly one. \Vhen these two things 
are considered, together with their situation under the reigu of Charles I. 
when the goverimicnt was unhinged, when all things were in confusion, 
when the minds of men were siispciuied upon the issue of the national trou- 
bles, and when the eager spirit of party, nourished by hope, made ouch fac- 
tion expect that the chuos would end in some settled system, favou<‘ablo to 
their respective views, sentiments, and passions; this will engage us to think, 
that tlie I ndepciulents at that time may have been much more tumultuous 
end republican than the sect which bears that denomination in our tinics. 

The reader that would form just ideas of the matter of fact, must exanune 
the relations -given by the writers of IxHh parties. See particularly Claren- 
don’ifc History of his own Life. — Neal’s Iiistory of the Puritans, tok lit. p. 

.'>47, Stv, — Hume's History of Kngland, vol. v. Edit, in tluorto.— Burnet's 
History of his own Times, vol. i. p. -Id, 47. 
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CENT, the deputies from different churches [9]. It is 
in this their notion of ecclesiastical government, 
PART ii! the difference between them and the Presby- 
V«,y^terians principally consists; for their religious 
doctrines, except, in some points of very little nio- 


mistaken, too rashly imputed to the reli^oiis Independents now 
'under consideration, who, with all their defects, were a inueFt 
better set of men than the persons now iiicMUioncd. It may he 
observed further, secondly, that ahnost all the religions setis, 
which divided the English nation in the reign of Chhrlos I. and 
more especially under the administration of Cromwell, a-ssnined 
the denomination of Independents, in order to screen themsidves 
from tlie reproaches of the public, and to share a part of that 
popular esteem that the true and genuine Indei>endeiits Iiad ac- 
quired, on account of the regularity of their lives, and the sanc- 
tity of their manners. This is confirmed, among other teKtiiuonies, 
hythe following passage of a letter from Toland to Lc Cfeir. 

Au commencement tous les sectaires se disoient *Inde|ieiidans, 
parce qtie ces derniers etoieni fort honores du peuple a cause de 
leur piete.”* See Le Clerc s Biblioth. Univers. et Jlistor. tom. 
xxiit. p. ii. p. 506. As this title was of a very extensive signifi- 
cation, and of great latitude, it might thus easily happen, that all 
the enormities of the various sects who sheltered themselves under 
it, and several of whom were but of short duration, might un- 
luckily be laid .to the chaq|;e of the true Independents. But it 
must be particularly remarked, in tbe third place, that the usur- 
per Cromwell prefeiTe<l tbe Independents before ail other religious 
comtDunities. He looked with an equal eye of suspicion and 
fear, upon the Prf;sbyterian synods and the Eniscopal visitations; 
every thing that looked like an extensive auUiority, whethet it 
was of a civil or religious nature, excit<*d uneasy apprehensions 
in the breast of the tyiWt : but, in tbe limited and simple form 
of ecclesiastical discipline that was adopted by the Indepenflcnts, 
he saw nothing that was adapted to alarm his fears. 'Hiis cir- 
cumstance was sufficieot to render the Independents odious in 
tlie eyes of many, who would lie naturally disposcii to extend 
their abhorrence of Cromwell to those who were the objects of 
kts &vour and protection. 

The Independents were undoubtedly so called from their 
maintidning that all Christian eongregatiuns were ho many inde- 
pendent religioua societies, that had a right to In; gov«rn4*<l by 
their own laws, without being subject to any fiiriher or foreign 
jurisdiction. Robinson, the founder of the sect, makes express 
use of tills term in explaining his dotitrine relating to ecclcHiaHtical 
goveroinent ; << Ccetum quenilibet particularcm (says he, in his 
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merit, are almost entirely the same with those that 
are adopted by the church of Geneva. The 
founder of this sect was John Robinson, a man 
who had much of the solemn piety of the times, 
and was master of a congregation of Brownists 
that had settled at Leyden. This well-meaning 
man, perceiving the defects that reigned iii the 
discipline of Brown, and in the spirit and temper 
of his followers, employed his zeal and diligence 
in correcting them, and in modelling anew the 
society in such a manner as to render it less odious 
to his adversaries, and less liable to the just cen- 

Apologia, cap. v. p. 22.) case totam, integiam, ct perfectam ecrle- 
siani cx Kuis partihuH ro.istantem, imuiediato et iiulcpendenter 
(quoad alias 4.*cclesiaH) Miib ipso Christo*.** It may possibly have 
bt^en from this very passage that the title of Indepotidents was ori- 
ginally derived. The disciples of Robinson did not reject it ; nor 
indeed is there any thing shocking in the title, when it is under- 
stood in' a manner conformable to the sentiments of those to whom 
it is applied. It was certainly utterly unknown in England before 
the year 164<0 ; at least it is not once mentioned in tlie eccle.si- 
asttcal canons and constitutions that w'ere drawn up, during that 
year, in the synods or visitations held by the archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and other prelates, in which canons all the 
various sects that then subsisted in England are particidarly 
mentioned. See Wilkins* Concilia Magnm Hritannise et Hiber- 
nifp, vol. iv. cap. v. p. 518. where are the “ constitutions and 
canons eccle.siastical treated upon by the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the re^^ of the bishops and clergy in their .se- 
veml synods.” An. mdcxl. It is true, that' not long after this 
period, and more particularly from be year 1642, we find this 
denonii Hilt ion very frequently in the English annals. The English 
Independents were so far from being displeased with it, that they 
assumed it publicly in a piece they published iii their own defence 
at London, in the year 1644, under the following title : Apolo- 
getical Niirration of tiuj Indcpemieiits. But when, in process of 
lime, a great varii»ty of sects, ns has been already observed, shel- 
tered iheiiiselves under the cover of this extensive denomination, 
and even seditious subjects, that aimed at nothing loss tbau the 
death of tlieir sovereign, and the destruction of the govemtnent, 
employed it as a mask to hide their deformity, tlien. tlie true and 
genuine Independents renounced this title, and sulistituted another 
le^s odious in its place, callinir then&elves Congregational Bre- 
thren, and their religious assemblies Congregational Churches. 
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CKNT. eure of those true Christians^ who looked upon 

xvii. (.Jiarity as the end of the coniinandinent. The 
i>Ani" n. Inde}>endents, accordingly, were much more com- 
V j menaahic than tlie Brownists in two respects. 
They sur^tassed them both in the moderation of 
their sentiments, and the order of their discipline. 
They did not, like Brown, pour forth bitter and 
nnqbai'itable invectives against the churches that 
were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un- 
worthy of the Christian name. On the contrary, 
though they considered their o^vn form of eccle- 
siastical government as of divine institution, and 
as originally introduced by the authority of the 
apostles, nay, by tln^ apostles themselves, yet they 
had candour and chainty enough to acknowledge, 
that true religion and solid piety might (loui'ish 
in those communities, which were under the ju- 
risdiction of hisho})8, or the government of synods 
and presbyteries. They were also much more 
attentive than the Brownists in keeping on foot a 
i-egular ministry -in their communities; for while 
the latter Jillowed promiscuously all ranks and Or- 
ders of men to teach in public, and to perform 
the other pastoral functions, the Independents had, 
and still have, a certain number of ministers, 
(•hosen resjicetively by the congregations wheni 
th(*y arc fixed; nor is any person among them 
permitted ta speak in public, before he has suh- 
niittcd to a proiter examination of his capacity 
and talents, and lieen apjirovcd of by tin; heads 
of the congregation. This (jommunity, which 
was originally formed in Holland, in tlic year 
IfilO, made at first but a very small progress in 
I'higland {({(/] } it worked its way slowly, and in a 
clandestine manner; and its members conceahxl 
iln.'ir principles from public view, to avoid the- 

I 77 j 111 tin* y**ar 1016, Mr. Jacob, who bad adopted the 
reliirions sfoinncnts of itobiiiMiii, s>t up the lii'bt fiidi'pcntlent o*. 
Congregational eiiuriii in England. 
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penal laws that had been enacted against Non- cknt. 
conformists. But during the reign of Charles I. 
when, amidst the shocks of civil and religious dis- 
cord, the authority of the bishops and the cause of 
episcojiacy began to decline, and more particu- 
larly utiout the year lOlO, the Independents gi’ew 
more courageous, and came forth, with an air of 
resolution and confidence, to public ■new. After 
this period, tlu^ir aflairs took a prosperous turn ; 
ami, in a little time, they became so considerable, 
both by their nnmbeis, and by the reputation they 
a(.*<iuired, that tiny vied in point of pre-eminence 
and credit, not only wdtli the bishops, but also 
U’ith the I'rosbyterians, though at this tiine in the 
v<;ry zenith of their power. This rapid progress 
of the Independents was, no doubt, owing to a 
variety ef causes ; among which justice obliges us 
to reckon the h?arning of their teachers, and the 
vcgularity and sanctity of their manners [rj. 
louring the administration of Cromwell, whose 
]»\'juliar jirotection and patronage they enjoyed 
oii^more than one account, their credit arose to 
t he! greatest height, and their influence and repu- 
tation were universal ; but after the restoration 
of Charles II. their cause declined, and they 
fi'll back gradually into their primitive obscurity. 

The se'ct, indeed, still subsisted ; but in sucli a 
state of dejection and weakness, as engaged them, 
in the year 1691, undei the reign of king M*il- 
liam, to enter into an association with the Ih’esby- 
ti'riaiis r<!siding iu and about London, under cer- 
tain heads of agreement, that tended to the main- 
tenance of their respective institutions [.«]. 

[r] Neal’s History of llio Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107- 293. voL 
iii. p. 14). 1 15. 276. 303. 437. 549. See. also a (icrinan work, 
entitUMl, r!n}rli‘<dio Hefonnatious-Histoiro, by Autbony William 
Bolim, p. 791. 

IVoin tills time they were, called United Brethren, 
i'hc licud« of agreoiiient that formed aud ceiucutcd this union 
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CENT. XXIL While Oliver Cromwell held the 
sr '7n Great Britain, all sects, 
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are to be found in the second volume of Whiston s Memoirs of 
tlie^cliurch Life and Writings, and they consist in Nine articles. The 
of England relates to “ Churches and Church Meinhoi-H,” in which the 
under 'United* Ministers, Presbyterians and Independents, declare, 
CrorasrelK litnong other things, “ That each particular church had a right 
^ to choose their own officers ; and being furnished with such as 
are duly qualified and orddned according to the Gospel rule, 
hath authority from Christ for exercising government, aiul en- 
joying all the ordinances of worship within itself. — Tliat in the 
administration of church power,- it belongs to the pastors and 
other elders of every particular churcli (if such tliero he) to rule 
and govern ; and to the brotherhtKMi to consent, according to the 
rule of tile Gospel.” In this both Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents depart from the primitive principlos of their resjiective 
institutums. Article II. relates to ‘‘the ]Miiiistr\%” wliich they 
grant to have been instituted by Jesus Christ, “ for the gather- 
ing, guiding, edifying, and governing of his cluirch;” in this 
article it is further observed, “ that niiuisters ought to he. en- 
dued with competent learning, souml judgment, and solid piety ; 
that none are to he ordained to the work of' the ministry, but 
such as are chosen and called thereunto hy a particular churcli 
that, in such a weighty matter, “ it is ordinarily requisite that 
every such chundi consult and advise with tin* {Kfstoix of neigh- 
bouring congi'egations ; and tliut, afu*r such advice, the person 
thus consulted about, being chosen hy the brotherhood of that 
particular church, be duly ordained and set nfiart to his office over 
them.” Article III. relates to “ Cetisures,” and prescribes, tirsl, 
tile arlmonishing, and, if this prove inell'ectuai, die ex’comniuiii- 
l atiou of oHending and scandalous meinbei’s, to bo performed by 
tli<! pastors, with the consent of brethren. Article IV. coii- 
i eruing the “ Coinmiuiioii of churches,” lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, tliat there is uo subordination between particular churches ; 
that they are ail equal, and consequently independent ; that the 
fwiton, however, of these ehiireheM “ ought to have frequent 
meetings together, that, by mutual advice, supfMirt, encoiuage- 
fiierit, and brotherly intercourse, they strengthen the hearts and 
li.ifids of each other hi tlie ways of the Lord.” In Article V'. 
which relates to “ Dea<*,oiis and Hiding Kldem,” the* United 
hi^rthren acknowledge, that “ the office of a deacon is of divine 
appointment, ami that it belongs to their office to receive, lay 
out, and distribute, the stoi^k of the church to its proper uses:” 
gild as there are difieretii sentiments about the office of Killings 
Kiders, who lalnHir mil in word and doctrine, they agree Uiat 
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even those that dishonoured true religion in the cent, 
most shocking manner by their fanaticism or their *7^*' 
ignorance, enjoyed a full and unbounded liberty 
of professing publicly their respective doctrines. > 
The Episcopalians alone were excepted from this 
toleration, and received the most severe and ini* 
quitous treatment. The bishops were deprived 
of their dignities and revenues, and felt the heavy 
hand of oppression in a particular maimer. But, 
though the toleration extended to all other sects 
and religious communities, yet the Presbyterians 
and Independents were treatedwith peculiar marks 
of distinction and favour. Cromwell, though 
attached to no one particular sect, gave the lat- 
ter extraordinary proofs of his good-will, and 
augmented their credit and authority, as this 
seemed the easiest and least exasperating method 
of setting bounds to the ambition of the Presbyte- 

tills (1ifrorf?nre nia?\es no breach among them. In Article VI. 
concerning Occasiuiial Meetinii^ of Ministers/’ kc, tbe bre- 
tbivn agree, that it is needful, in neighty’ and ditficult cases, 
that tlio ininister.M of several cbui*cbes meet together, in order 
to bo consulted an<] advised with about such matters and that 
partit-idur churches “ ought to have a reverential regard to their 
judgmont so given, and not dissent therefrom without apparent 
grounds from the word of (Jod,” Article VII. which relates to 
the Demeanour of tiie Brethren towards die civil magistrate/’ 
pnvscrihes olfedience to and prayers for God a protection and 
blessing upon their rulers. I; Article Ylll. which relates to a 
(.'onfeshioii of Faith,” the brethren esteem it siilhcient, that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures to he die word of God, the 
perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and ** own either the 
<loctnmi1 part of llie articlcMi of tlie Church of England,” or the 
Westminster (Confession and Catechisms drawn up hy the Prea- 
hyt4*riauH, or the Confession of the Congregational Brethren (t. e. 
the Independents), to be agreeable to the said rule. Article IX. 
wliicii concenis the duty and deportment of the Bretlirea to- 
wnriis those tliat are not in communion witJi them/' inculcates 
charity find modiwation. It appeal’s from tliese articles, that the 
Independents were led hy a kind of necessity to adopt, in many 
fhititfH, the sentiments of the Preshy terians, and to depart thui 
far iVum ilie tnigiiiiil principles of their sect. 
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CENT, rians, who aimed at a very high <legrce of cccle- 
siastical power [#], It was during thi» period of 
r\'uT I'l! religious anarcliy, that the Fifth-inonurchy-nien 
arose, a set of wrong-headed and turbulent enthu- 
siasts, who expected Christ’s sudden appearance 
upon earth' to establish a new kingdom ; and, act- 
ing in consequence of this illusion, aimed at the 
subversion of all human government, and were for 
turning all things into the most deplorable confu- 
sion [m]. It was at this timi; also, that the Qua- 
kers of whom we propose to give a more particular 
account [u)], and the hot-headed Anabaptists [.#•], 


A little After Cromwcirs elevation, it whs resolved 
by tho parliainont, at the concluHion of a debate eoncerninp: pub- 
lic worship and church-govcniinent, that the Proshyterian govern- 
lYicnt should be the estahllshed government. The Independents 
were not, as yet, agreed upon any standard of faith and discipline ; 
and it was only a little before Cromwell’s death that they held a 
synod, by his permission, in order to publish to the world an uni- 
form account of their doctrine and principles. 

[wj See Ihirnet’s History of his own I'imes, tom. i. p. 07. 
fio] Vide infra, page 466, for The History of the Quakf^’s. 
65r [jf] We are not to imagine, by the term hut-hended 
(furiosi), that the Anabaptists resembled the furious fair.it ics of 
that name that formerly excited such dreadful tumults in (ier- 
niaoy, and more especially at Munster. This was by no means 
the case ; the English An^iaptists difhyred from their Prot4*stnnt 
brethren about the subject and mode <»f haptism alone ; conhiiing 
the former to grown Christians, and the latter to immersion or 
dipping. They were divided into (ienerals and Particulars, from 
their diflercnt seiitiments upon the Arniininn controversy. The 
latter, who were so called from their belief of the doctrines of 
Particular Election, Kedemption, &c. were strict Calvinists, who 
si?parated from the Independent congregation at l.eyden, in the 
yc^ 1638. Tlieir confession was composed with a remarkable 
s]Mrit of modesty and charity. Their pn^ac bers were genenilly 
illiterate, and were eager in making proselyt4*s of all that would 
submit to thesir immersion, without a due regard to their religious 
principles, or their moral characters. 'I’he writers of these times 
r»*preHeiit them as tinctured with a kind of entlnihi8.stic fury against 
all that opposed them. There were*, pevertlieless, among them 
some learned and pious persons, who disapproved highly of all 
violent and uncharitable ]>i'occedings. 
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propagated, without restraint, their'visionary doc- cent. 
trines. It must likewise be observed, that the 
Deists, licadcd by Sidney, Neville, Martin, and 
Hai'i'ington, appeared with impunity, and pro- ’wy^ 
looted a kind of ftligion, v'hich consisted in a few 
plain precepts, drawn from the dictates of natural 
reason [//]. 

XXllI. Among the various religious fictions The Eng- 
that sprung up in England during this period 
confusion and anarchy, wc may reckon a certain 
s<“ct of Presbyterians, who were called by their ad- 
vemaries Antinomians, or enemies of the law, and 
still subsist even in our times. The Antinomians 
are a more rigid kind of Calvinists, who pervert 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to the worst 
purposes, by drawing from it conclusions highly 
detrimental to the interests of ti*ue religion and 
virtue. Such is the judgment that the other 
l*reshyterian communities form of this perverse 
and extravagant sect [^r]. Several of the Antino- 
luians (for they are not all precisely of the same 
iniiiil) look upon it as unnecessary for Christian 
ministers to exhort their dock to a virtuous prac- 
tice,- and a pious obedience to the divine law, 

“ since they whom God has elected to salvation, 
by an etovnal and immutable decree, will, by 
Ibo irresistible impulse of divine gi'ace, be led 
to the practice of piety md virtue ; while those 
who are doomed by a divine decree to eternal 
punisliments, will never be engaged, by any ex- 
liortations or, admonitions, how atfecting soever 
they may be, to a virtuous course ; nor have they 
it. in their power to obey the divine law, when 
the sucijours of divine grace are withheld from 
them!” I'Voni these principles they concluded, 

[■//] History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 87, 

[ 2 ] Si’c 'roliind’s Letter to Le Clerc, in tlie periodical work 
of tliii hitler, entitled IVihllotlioquo Hnivei^elle ct Historiqiie. 
loni, will. p. — As also Honibcck, Suiunia Coutrovei.-ji- 

aiuiii, p. 
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CEN'T. that tlie ministers of the gospel discharged suf- 
shTT^li their pastoral functions, when they incul- 

FAiiT II. catcd tlie necessity of faith in Christ, and pro- 
claimed the blessings of the new covenant to their 
people. Another, and a still more hideous form 
of Antinomianism, is that which is exhibited in 
the opinions of other doctors of that sect f«], who 
maintain, “ That as the elect cannot fall from 
grace, nor forfeit the divine favour, so it follows, 
that the wicked actions they commit, and the vio-* 
lations of the divine law with which they are 
chaig^eable, are not really sinful, nor are to be 
considered as instances of their departing from 
the law of God ; and tliat, consequently, they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins, or 
to break them off by repentance. Thus adultery, 
for example, in one of the elect, though it appear 
sinful in the sight of men, and he considered uni* 
versally as an enormous violation of the divine 
law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, because 
it is one of the essential and distinctive charac* 
ters of the elect, that they bannot do any thing 
which is either displeasing to God, or prohibited 
by the law [i].” 

irfiitiMi- XXIV. The public calamities that flowed from 
these vehement and uncharitable disputes about re- 
ligion afflicted all wise and good men, and engaged 
several v/ hdwere not less eminent tor their piety th an 


[a"] This second Antlnoinian hyp^jthrsiM hss rn-fainly a 
still more odious aspect than the first ; and it is therefore sur- 
prising that our author aliould usOi in the original) these terms : 
** Jli tantum statuunt, Electos,’* ke. 

[A] There is an account of tlic other tenets of the Antinomirtn.s, 
and oif the modern disputes that were occiishpned hy the publica- 
tion of the Fosthumouf Works of Crisps a. naming doctor of that 
extnuagant and pernicious sect, given by Pierre Francois le Cour- 
ayer, in his Kxamen des Defaiit«i Theologi(|ues, torn, ii* p. 198. 
Baxter and Tillotson distinguished themselves by their zeal against 
the .Antinoinians ; and they wera also comjileiely refuted by Dr. 
WilliamS) in his famous book) intltled) Gospel Truth stated and 
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for tlieir moderation and wisdom to seek afltersdme cent. 
method of uniting such of the contending parties . 
as were capable of listening to the dictates of cba- ,, 
rity and reason, or at least of calming their ani- ^ 
niosities, and persuading them to mutual forbear* 
ance. These pacific doctors offered themselves as 
mediators between the more violent Episcopalians 
on the one hand, and the more rigid Presbyterians 
and Independents on the other ; and hoped that 
when their differences were accommodated, the 
lesser factions would fall of themselves. The con- 
tests that reigned between the foimer turned part- 
ly on the forms of church government and public 
worsliip, and partly on certain religious tenets, 
mpreespecially thosethatweredehatedljetween the 
Arminians and Calvinists. To lessen the breach 
that kept these two great communities at such a 
distance from each other, the arbitretors, already 
mentioned, endeavoured to draw them out of their 
nariSow enclosures, to render their charity more 
extensive, and widen the paths of salvation, which 
bigotry and paity-rage had been labouring to 
render inaccessible to many good Christians. 

This noble and truly evangelical method of pro- 
ceeding procured to its authors the denomination 
of Latitudinarians [c]. Their views, indeed, were 
generous and e.\.teusive. ■ They were zealously 
attached to the forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and worship that ivere established in tlie 
church of England, and they recommended epis- 
copacy with all tlie stnnigth and power of their 
eloquence ; but they did not go so far as to look 
upon it as of divine institution, or as absolutely and 

vindicateil, 8vo. fy I have been informed, aince the first edi- 
tion of this history was published, that the book, intitled Elxa- 
inen des DefauU 'i'heoUtgiques, which our author supposes to have 
been written by Dr. ('ourayer, is the produrUon of another pen. 

tf] See Dumet's History of his own Tiroes, vo(. i. book ii. |). 

18H. 
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CENT, indispensably necessary to the constitution of a 

xvii. Christian church ; and hence they maintained, 
PART Ii! t^***^'' t^ose who followed other forms of govern- 
inent and woi’ship, were not, on that account, to 
he excluded from their communion, or to forfeit 
the title of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the system of the famous Epis- 
copius for their model; and like him, reduced 
the fundamentid doctrines of Christianity, («. c.) 
those doctrines, the belief of which is necessary 
to salvation, to a few points. Ey this manner of 
proceeding they showed, that neither the Episco- 
palians, who, generally speaking, embraced the 
sentiments of the Arminians, nor the Presbyterians 
and Independents, who as generally adopted th«‘ 
doctrine of Calvin, had any reason to oppose 
each other with such animosity and bitterness, 
since the subjects of their debates were inatt<‘rs of 
an indifl’erent nature, with respect to salvation, 
and might be variously explained and understood, 
without any prejudice to their eternal interests. 
The chief leaders of these Latitudinarians were 
Hales and Chillingworth, whose nauK's are still 
pronounced in England with that veneration 
that is due t«> distinguished wisdom and rational 
piety [</]. The respectable names of More, 


[fi] TIju life of the ing'onioiiR and worthy Mr. Ualos was coiii- 
posf^i in £riglifi}i by M. Ues Mai^eaiix, and |)ti))li-«hefl in Hvo. at 
London in the year 1719: it wtiH eonsiclerahly aii*^in(Mite<l in the 
Latiii trauaUitiou of it, which 1 pretixed to the ucconiit of tin* 
Hyiioil of Dort, drawn from the letters of timt ^rcat man, and 
piihlUliefl at ifambmxhj in 1724. A life of Mr, Hales, writiou 
ill French, in to he found in the firat volutnit of the French trails- 
laiion of (!liiliingworth*ii Religion of IVotestants, &<*. — The life 
of Chillingworth also waa drawn un hy Des Mid/afaux in lutglish : 
and a Frepch tnuHlatioii of it apjwarcd, iii llm year H.'IO, at the 
head of- the excellent hook now mentioned, which was translated 
into that lurtgttage, and piihliidieckat AnmterdHin, in three voluineH 
Hvo. ill the year 17H0. lliose who are desirous of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the docthuoa, govenimeilt, law'»| ainl 
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Cudwortli, Ga]e, Wliitchcjot, and Tillotson, add ckn i-. 
a high degree of lustre to this eminent list. 

'J''he undertaking of these great men, was indeed 
bold and pjirilous ; and it drew upon them much 
opposition, and many bitter reproaches. They 
received, as the first fruits of tl»eir charitable 
z<‘al, the odious appellations of Atheists, Deists, 
and Socinians, both from the Roman Catholics 
and tin; more rigid of the contending Protestant 
j)arties ; hut up(»ii the restoration of King Char- 
Ic's 11. they were raised to the fii’St dignities of 
the church, and were desc'iTedly held in univer- 
sal esteem. It is also Avell known, that, even at 
this present time, the church of England is chief- 
ly governed by latitudinarians of this kind, though 
there be among both bishops and clergj*, from 
time to time, ericlesiasties who breathe the nar- 
row and despoti<; spirit of Laud, and who, in the 
language of faction, arc called Iligh-ehurchmen, 
or ( 'hurch-tories [e]. 

. X.W. No sooner M’as Charles II. rc-esta- Tiie »tate 
hlished on the throne of his ancestors, than the ^ 
ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and England 
]»ublic worship were restored with him ; and the“ha‘X.s 
bisho()s reinstated in their dignities and hpnoin's.andhir..sue* 
I'he Non-co»dormists hoped, that they should be''*’^ 
allowed to share some part of the honoiirs and 
revenues of the church ; but Iheii expectations 
were totally disappointed, and the face of affairs 
changed very siitldenly with respect to them. For 

prpseiit stiiU* uf the chuirli of Eip^laml, will tlo well to read the 
iii^tory of the.si* two men ; mid more espeeially to peruse CliiU 
linjfwortli's Hdiiiinihle hook alrently nientioiied, I iiieaiii The Ke- 
liiifion of Protestmits a Safe Way to Salvation. 

[r] See llapiirs Dissertation on t)ie Whigs and Tories, 
tfi)'’ See an mlniirahle defence of the lutitiidiimriaii divines, iu a 
iNKik iiititled, Th<' IVmciples and Practices of certain nuxlenue 
Diviiie.s of the. C'lnirch of Kiigland (greatly misunderstood) truly 
reprcMentiMi and defended, London, ItiTO, in 8vo. This book was 
tvritteii by Dr. Tovvlcri afterwards bishop of Gloucester. N. 
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CENT. Cliarles subjected to the government of bishops 
"j, the churches of Scotland and Ireland, the former 
PART ii! of which waspeculiarlyattachedtothcecclesiastical 
VvpKyW discipline and polity of Geneva ; and, in the year 
166*2, a public law was enacted, by which all who 
refused to observe the rites, and . subscribe the 
doctrines of the church of England, were entirely 
excluded from its communion [./*]• From this 
period- until the reign of King SVilliam III. tin? 
Non*conformist8 Were in a precarious and chang- 
ing situation, sometimes involved in calamity and 
trouble, at others enjoying some intervals of tran- 
quillity and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying spirit of the court and ministry, but 
never entirely fi’ce from perplexities and fears [ //]. 
But, in the year 1689, their affairs took a favour- 
able turn, when a bill for the toleration of all 
Protestant dissenters from the church of h^ng- 
land, except the Socinians, passed in parliament 
almost without opposition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they had been sub- 
jected by the Act of Uniformity, and other acts 
passed under the House of Stuail [AJ- Nor did 


CO fainoiw Art of Unifoniiily, in consr- 

quencp of which tlie ralidity of Pfc^hytoriaii orriinHtion wiw re- 
nouncr<l ; the ministrations of thf* foroitrri chun^lics (rHowiird ; the 
trrnift of confnnnity rendered more didir.iilt, iind rai.sed higher than 
l>efore the civil wars ; and 1>y whirli (rontrar)' to the manner of 
procmiini? in the tiinf»s of Klvsalieth anti Cromwell, who both n*- 
uervf d for the atibaistence of eacli ejected clerffj'inaii a hftJi part of 
his l>eneiico) no provinion whm made for thf>se who Khould hi* de- 
privi?d of their iivin;<ti. See Wilhifi«’ Concilia Hritariniic 

et Fliliemiie, tom.iv. p. 578— Burnet'^ Ilintor)' of hw own Tiniea. 
Tol. ii. p. 190, &r. Naal*a Ilixtory of the PiiritariH, tom. iv. p. SoH. 

[jgr] Sec ttie whole fourth volume of NealH liiatory of the 
PnritanK. « 

CA] 'rhia wa» called the Toleration Act, and it may be seen 
at letifrth in the Apfiendix, nuligoineil to the fourth volume of 
NeaVs Mlhtory of the lAiritausi. It i« entitled. An Act fur 

exempting their MajeMtiee IVoteetant Subjects, dissetiiinfc from 
tlie Church of Enghiiifl, from the Fenaltieir of certain I^wa. in 
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the Protestant dissenters in England enjoy alone cf.nt. 
tlie benefits of this act ; for it extended also to the 
Scots (ihurch, which was permitted thereby to ,/ 
follow the ecchisiastical discipline of Geneva, and v j ^ 

was delivered from the jurisdiction of bishops, and 
from the forms of worship that were annexed to 
(‘pis<!opaey. It is from this period that the Non- 
conformists date the liberty and tranquillity they 
have long been blessed with, and still enjoy ; but 
it is also observable, that it is to the transactions 
that were carricul on during this period, in favour 
ol‘ ndigions liberty, that we must chielly impute 
the multitude of religious sects and factions, that 
start up from tinu; U) time in that free and happy 
island, and involv<' its inhabitants in the perplex- 
ities of religious division and controversy 

XXVI. In the reign of King William, and ia'nien;?ii 
the year iHvSy, the divisions among the friends 
episcopacy ran high and terminated in that fa- 
mous schism in the church of England, uhich has 
never hitherto, been entirely healed. Sancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the other 
bishops [/«■], all of whom were eminently distin- 
guislnul botli by their learning and their virtue, 
loolv(‘d upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of 
allegiantJC to the new king, from a mistaken 
notion that James II. though banished from his 


tins Inll the Corporation and Tost Arts arc oniittod, and conso- 
qiioiitly «till rtMiiain in foroo. TIic Socininns arc also excepti»d ; 
hut provision is made for (jiiakcrs, upon tlicir making ii soUnim 
dcrlaration, instead of taking the oaths to tho government. This 
net excuses rrotestant dissenters from the penalties of the laws 
tlimeiii metitioiied, provided tliey take the oaths to tin* goV4*rn- 
inent, ainl suhsr.ribc the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
Kn gland. 

[ i ] Burnet’s History of his qwni Times, vol. ii. p. 23. 

[fi] 'i' lie other non-juring bishops were. Dr. Lloyd, hisliop 
of Norwich ; Dr. Turner, of Kly ; Dr. Kenn, of Bath nml \V»»lls ; 
Dr. FrnmpUm, «>f CiltMicester; Dr. Thomas, of Worcester, Di. 
Lake, of Chichester ; Dr. White, bishop of IVterhorougli. 

VOL. v. * y. i'. 
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CENT, dominions, remained,' novortholoss, tlieir right- 
.s^’V u sovereign. As these scrupleis w<‘re deejdy 
j-.iirr II. and no arguments nor exhortations coulil 

these prelates to acknowledge the title of 
William HI. to the <‘rown oftireat Hritain, th<*y 
were deprived of their ecclesiastical dignities, and 
their sees were tilled hy other men of eminent 
merit [//<]. The deposed bishops and clergy 
formed a now episcopal (dmrciii, which dillcrcd, 
in certain pinnts t>f doctrine, and certain cireuin- 
stances of puhli(t worship, from the estahlished 
church of England. This new religions (uuninii- 
nity were denominated Non-jurors, on a(‘coimt 
of their refusing to lake the oath of alh'gianee, 
and were also called the Iligh-church, on aijconut 
of the high notions they entertained of the <liguity 
and power of the church, and the extent tiny 
gave to its prerogatives and jurisdiction. I'hose, 
on the other hand, who disapproved of this schism, 
who distinguished fheinselve.s by tlnnr charity and 
moderation towards Dissenters, and w<M'e h‘ss ar- 
dent in extending the limits of eitclesiastieal au- 
thority, were denominated T..ow-churehmen [/ ]. 
The bishops who were deprived <tf tlu'ir <'eclesi. 
astical dignities, and those who embarked in their 

/V/j Tliesje wore? Tillot.son, Moore, Patricia, 

Fowler* and Caniherlaiul, names that will he ever pronoiiiired 
with veneration hy such a.s are ru))ahle of e.steernini: solid, wi ll 
Cfinployed learning and genuine piety, and that will always shine 
among the hrighte.st ornamemts of’ the rlnirrh of l*’n',daiid. 

[A] The denomination of lligh-chunlt is given lertainly with 
great propriety to iho Non-jurors, wlio liave very proud imtioii.s 
of chiiivh power; hut it is rominoniy u.sed in a more e.vteitsive 
sigiiifiratioii) and is applied to all tho.se who, though far from 
being Non-jiirons, or otherwise tlisalleeted to the pn‘sent hjip|»y 
estahlishrnerit, yet form pompous and amhitious ronreptions of 
the authority and junsdirtion of the ehiiiTh, and would inisc if 
to an ahsolute iiidepeiidenre on all huiiiun power. Many sneh 
are to he found even among those wlio go under the general tie- 
iiumination of the Low-chureh party. 
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(•.ausn, maintaimul openly, that the eliurch was 
independent on the jurisdiction of king and ]>ar- 
liannnit, subject to the authority of God alone, 
and einpou'ered to govern itself by its own laws ; 
that, of consequence, the sentence pronounced 
against these prelates by the great council of the 
nation was destitute both of justice and validity; 
and that it was only by the decree of an ecclesi- 
astical council that a bishop eould be deposed. 
This high notion of the authority and prerogatives 
of th(‘ ehiindi wa.> maintained and projiagated, 
ivitli peculiar /t*al, by the famous Henry Dodwell, 
who b'll 1b(' way in this im]iortarit cause, and 
Avlio, by his exam[de and abilities, formed a con- 
sid«;rable number of champions for its defence ; 
h(*nee arose* a very nice and intricate controversy, 
concerning the nature, privileges, and authority of 
the e.hureh, which has not yet been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion [/J. 


f/] l)(Kl\Vfll hini.sclF was dfpnveil of his pro I ii[> 
of liistory, for n*fusi]i‘i t<» tako tlio of alhylanfo to 

Williain aiul ipuwn Mary : jumI oircunistanco, ii(» (ioul't, 
aiitriiUMittMl till* /<*al with wliirh lio intorosted liiniNrlf in tlio (!«.*• 
rciHM* of tlio lii^Iiops wlio wore for tin* 'innu* reason. 

It was on tin's oerasioii tliat lie piiMislied Ids C’aiitinTiary Dis- 
nnirse of Srln"!!], with a partieidar Ueirard to tlu» C ase of ilie 
Idshops wlio were snsj)ordiMl dir li'fiisinjr lu take tlie new ou!li. 
'riiis hook was fully refnttMl hy ♦’ o leanietl Ivr. II<i|^y« in the year 
in a work iMilitkMl, the I'nreasonahlene.ss of a Separatiini 
from the new llishopN; ora Treatise out of I'et lesiasfieal History, 
Rliowiiipr, that airhoniih a Bishop was unjustly deprixtal, indther 
lie nor the CMinreli ever niatle a Separation, if the Sueeesxn* Avas 
not a Ileretie; translated out of an aneient (Jroek inaniisc ript, 
(viz. ainoinj^ tin? Uroeeian ]\1SS). in the piihlie library at C)\fnrd. 
The learned author translated this work nfterwanls into Latin, 
and prefixed to it some ]M<H’es out of eeele.slastieal antiquity, 
relative to the same siihjeet. Hodwell pnhlished, in UJt)'?. mi 
answer t«) it, Avhieh he railed, a Viiidieation tif the depiiv«*d Bi- 
shops, 'To which Dr. llody roplieil, in a treati*«e, entitleik 

'rin* (\ise of the Sees vaeaiit hy an unjust or uin anonieal Do 
privatitm stated, in reply to tin* Vindiialion. Sir. Tin* rontru. 


WII. 
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CKNT. XXVII. The Non-jurors, or Iligh-clnirolimon, 
' '• who boast with peculiar ostentation (jf their orlho- 
p vHT ii! the Low-cbnreli as nnsouiul au«l 

sclusiiiatical, differ in several things from tin* mem- 
nigh- bcrsofthe episcopal church, in its pres«>nt(‘stahl!sii. 
churih ment ; but they are more particularly distinguished 
principles, hy tj,p principles: 1. That it is never 

lawful for the j>eople, under any provocation or 
pretext whatever, to resist their s<*ver<*ign. This is 
called in blngland passive ohedience, and is ;i doc- 
trine warmly opposed by many, who think it ladli 
lawful and nec»>ssarv, in certain circumstances, and 
in cases i)f an urgent and moimmtous nature, to 
resist tlu! prince for the happiness of the p<*oph*. 
They maintain further, 2. That the Jieredilaiy 
succession to the tlirc»ne is of divine institution, 
and therefore can never he interrupted, suspended, 
or annulh;d, on any ]>retext. li. That tlu; ehureh 
is subject to the jurisdiction, not of the civil ma- 
gistrate, hut of Ciod alone, particularly in matters 
of a rcligi<m3 nature; t. That, conse«(uenlly, 
Sancroft, and the otiuw bishops, dcpos(‘d by King 
William III. remained, notwithstanding their de- 
position, true hisho|)s to tlu; day of their death ; 
and that those who were substituted in tlu'ir places 
were the unjust possessors of other men’s properl y. 
/). That these unjust possessorsof ecclesiastical dig- 
nities were rebels against the state, as well as scliis- 

ver8yr did not ond hore ; find it wan tlin hnrdt^st tliiii>>: in tin* 
world ti> reduru Mr. DodwidI to Hilniirn. Arronlincly. Im^ nimo 
forth a third with hUntilf andri::id poltMiiirs himI piihliNliiMh 
ill his of tho Viiidiratiim of th« di*pnvod Hi.shops. 

The prffact* which lio denij^ned to prefix to this w<»rk was af first 
hupprensed, hut Hppearnd nftorwardH uiidor tlic followiin; tith*: 
“ Th« Dortrino of tho Cliurcli of I'liipland coiicmiiiifr th»» lndi»- 
pf.nxlnncy of thcj Clorjry on tho Lay-powor, ns to ilio.s*^ liiyhfs of 
thfdrs which aro purely Spirituul, rocoticilcd with our Oath of 
Supi^inacy and thii Luy«doprivation of tho Popish Hisliops in tlio 
Bouinnin(( of th» Itf^fonnation." St*v«*ral other puiiiphlclH were 
publUhed on the fmhject of thU conlro/eray. 
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matics in the church : and that all, therefore, who cen t. 
held coiniimnion with them were also chargeable 
with rebellion and schism. G. Tliat this schism, n. 
which rents the church in pieces, is a most heinous 
sin, whose punishment must fall heavy upon all 
those who do not return sincerely to the true 
church, from which they have departed [w]. 

X.Wlll. It will now ho proper to change the Tiieoiogi- 
sc(Mie, and to consider a little the state of the ll^c- 
formed church in llolhuid. The Dutch Calvinists Uuuh. 
tliniight themselves iiappy after the defeat of the 
Aniiinians, and were tl.'ittering themselves W'ith 
tin* agreeable prospect of enjoying long, in tran- 
ipullity and repose, the fruits of their victoiy, 
when ncw*seenes of tumult arose from another 
«iuarter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the 
enemies of absolute predestination, when, by an 
ill hap, they became the prey of intestine disputes, 
and were divided among themselves in such a de- 
plorable manner, that, during the wlioJe of this 
<‘«>nturv, the United l*rovinces were a scene of 
contention, animosity, and strife. It is not ne- 
cessary to nu'iition all the subjects of these reli- 
gious (jnarrels : nor indeed would this be an easy 
task. W(' shall therefore pass over in silence the 
<Icbalos of certain divines, who disputed about 
s<Hii(* particular, liiongh not very momentous, 
points of do<*.trinc aial discioline ; such as those of 
the famous Voct and the leai’iied l)cs Marets; 
as also the disputes of Sa.lmasius, Doxhoni, 

Voet, and others, concei-niiig usury, ornaments 
in dr<*ss, stage-plays, and other minute points of 
morality, and the contests of Apollonius, 
Trigland, and Videlius, concennng the power 
of the magistrate in matters of religion and ecclc- 


[//?] MiMiioirs of liis aiid Wvitinc:^, vol. i. p. 

:',0. — IlirKf’s Mt*inoirs of lln» Lifo of John Kottlewoll. printed at 
LoikIoii ill I / Is. — Ntmv, Ills, ot C I'it. at tin* artirU* ( ollifi. 

— rii. !Nlassoa, Hi-, (‘fit. <lc la Uqmb. Lciti. torn. xiii. p. 
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CKXT. siastical discipline, which produced such a fluinins 
XVI 1. division hotweeu Frcdcri«i Spanhciin and John 
Tun' ^ Wayen. These, and other debates of like 
1 / nature and importance, rather discov<‘r the senti- 

ments of certain learned men, concerning some 
particular points of religion and morality, than 
exhibit a view of tbc true internal state of the 
Belgic church. The knowb'dgt! of this must be 
derived from those controvei*sies alom* in winch 
the whole church, or at least the gn'atest part of 
its doctore, have been directly concerned. 

The Carl.-- XXIX. Sucli wcrc tlic coiilrovcrsies o<‘(‘asioned 
('."V'i'il. Holland by the philosophy of J)es Cartes, and 
t‘«iotrc<VLr- the theological novelties of Cocceius. Hence 
arose the two powerful and numerous factions, 
distinguished by the denominations of Cocceians 
ajul V’oeliun«, whi«*h still subsist, ibongh their 
debates are now less violent, and their champions 
somewhat more moderate, than they u en; in for- 
mer times. The Cocceian theology and the ( 'ar- 
tesian philosojthy have, indeed, no eonimon fea- 
tures, nor any thing in their respective tenets 
and principles that wjts in the least adapted to 
firm a connexion between them ; and, r»l' ('(mse- 
«iuence, the debates they excited, and the fac- 
tions thi'v produced, had no natural relation to, or 
dependence on, each other. It nevertheless st» 
)ia]>pened, that the respective votaries of th(‘se 
vt'iy dilferent sciences formed themselves into <tn(i 
sect; so far at leiL*!!, that those wh<» chose C'oe- 
(•ciusfor their gui<lc in theology, tftok l)es C'artes 
for their master in philosopiiy [«]. 'I'liis will 
ap]>ear less surprising w'hen we consider, that tho 
very same persons who opposed tin* progress of 
( ■arlesianisin in Holland wen* the warm adver- 
saries of the Cocceian theology ; for this opposi- 


( /' ■'Cl- I i jil. Sj):itilii'iiin <lt' meissiiMi."' ill 

l|: 'f'lli tom li. n{«li p. !!»/.». 
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tioji, equally levelled at these two jcjreat men and cknt. 
their respectiv(*. systems, laitl the Cartesians and 
Cocceians under a kind of necessity of uniting their n 
for(!e, in order to d(;fend tlieir cause, in a more cf- 
ieclual manner, against the formidable attacks of 
their numerous adversaries. The Voctians were 
so (railed from (iishert Voet, a learned and eminent 
)»rofessor of divinity in the university of Utrecht, 
who lirst sounded tin? alarm of this thcologico- 
philosophical Avar, and hid on, with zeal, the 
]>olemic legions against those Avho followed the 
standard of lies Cartes and Cocceius. 

\.\X. The Cartesian jdiilosophy, at its first (artesian 
aj»|)(‘aran<v., attracted the att(‘ntion and esteem of^“'‘J™‘ 
many, aiid st*emed more conformahle to truth 
and iiatur*', as well ;is more elegant and pleasing 
in its asp(*el, than the intricate lahjTinths of pe- 
ripatetic. wisdom. It was considered in this light 
in riolland ; it however nnd there with a fonni- 
dahhi adversary, in the year 1()3<), in the famous 
V’oet, who taught lh(‘ology at Utrecht, Avith the 
greatest reputation, and gave plain intimations of 
his looking upon Cartesianism as a syshmi of im- 
jti(*ty. Voet Avas a man of uiicomnion applica- 
tion and immense learning; he had made an ex- 
traordinary progress in all the various branches of 
(‘rudition and phihdogy; hut he AA'as not endow- 
ed with a large portion of that philosophical spirit, 
l.liat judge's AV'ith acuh'uess aiul ju’ecisiou of natu- 
ral science and abstract truths. While J)es 
( \irtes rt'sided at Utrecht, Voet found fault Avith 
many things in his philosophy; hut Avhat induced 
him to (uist u|)on it the aspersion of impiety, Avas 
its hc'ing introduced by the follinA'ing princi- 
ples : “ That the pei*son Avho aspires aft(‘r tho 
character of a true [dnlosoplu'r must begin by 
doubling of all things, (‘ven of the existence 
of a Snpn'ine IJeing — that the nature or t'ssenc*' 

<»f spirit, atid even of (iod himself, consists iu 
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CF.sr. tliought — that space has no real existence, is no 
more than Uie creature of fancy, and that, conse- 
r \Vr 11. <P*ently» matter is without hounds.” 

Des Cartes defended his principles, with his 
usual aqutencss, against the professor i>f Utrcclit ; 
his disciples and followere thought themselves 
obliged, on this occasion, to assist their master 
and thus war was formally <leclarcd. On the 
other hand, Voet was not only seconded by those 
Bcigic divines that were the most eminent, at 
this time, for the extent of their learning and the 
soundness of their theology, such as llivet, Des 
Marets, and Mastricht, but sdso was followed 
and applauded by the greatest part of tin' Dutch 
(•lergy [o]. Whih? the llame of controversy 
burned with sufficient ardour, it was considerably 
augmi'uted by the proceedings of irertain doctor-s, 
who applied the priiieiples and tenets of Des 
(■artes to the illustraticm of theological truth, 
lienee, in the year Ki.'iO, an alarm was raised in 
the Dutch ehurehes and schools of learning, ainl 
a resolution was taiu'ii in si'veral of their ecclesi- 
astical assemblies (commonly called classes), to 
make head iigainst Cartesiunism, and not to ]>er- 
mit that impt'rious philosophy to make such en- 
eroachnienls upon the domain of theology. The 
Stales of Holland not only approved of this n*so- 
lutiori, hut also gave it new force and efficacy by 
a public eilict issued out the very same year, by 
which both the ju'ofe.ssoi’s of philosophy ami tlu'o- 
logy were forbidden father to explain the writings 
of Des Carte.s to the youth under their care, or 
to iliu.strate tin? doctrines of the (»ospel by the 
principles of philosophy. It was farther resolvcil 
in an a.ssembly of the clergy, held at Delft the 

1 » j Si><. liHillcts Vii' «!(• \I. l)rH Ciii'i's, idin. ii. cliaii. v. |i. 

— iJaiiK'l. (lu .Moitilu <lc iJcn ('aiit.-., torn. i. <lt' bcs 

a uwft, ji. rtl. 
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yoar followiiifj, that no candidate for holy orders cent. 
should he received into the ministry before he *'7*' 
made a solemn declaration, that he would neither 
promote the Cartesian philosophy, nor disfigure 
Ihe divine simplicity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign oi-namcnts. Laws of a like tenor 
Avere afterwards passed in the United Provinces, 
and in otlicr countri(;s [p]. But as there is in 
liuman nature a strange propensity to struggle 
against authority, {in-l to pursue, U'illi a peculiar 
di'gree of ardour, things that are forbidden, so it 
happened that all these edicts j>rovcd insufficient 
to stop the progrc'ss of Caitesianism, which at 
letigth obtained a solid and pennanent footing in 
the seminaries of learning, and was applied, both 
in the academies and pulpits, and sometimes in- 
<l(M'd very preposterously, to explain the truths 
and pr<‘e<‘pts of Christianity. Hence it was, that 
lh«' I'nited Provin<a;s were divided into the two 
great faelions already mentioned ; and that the 
wludo nunaindey of this century was sj)eut amidst 
their contentious and debates. 

XWl. .Tohn Coceeius, a native of Bremen, The scnli- 
and pi’idessor of divinity in the llniversity <*f Ley-"I|;"‘*j"^ 
den, might have certainly passed for a great man, concerning 
inal his va<t erudition, his exuberant fancy, his^^^p’^'^j^ 
ardent piety, and his uneouunon application to 
till* study of the ►‘^icriptuies, been under the di- 
rection of a sound and solid judgment. This 
singular nuin introduced into theology a multi- 
tude <d'new tenets and strange notions, which luid 
never helin’i! entered into the bi'ain of any other 
mortal, or at least had never been heard of before 
bis tijiie : for, in the fii-st place, as has been al- 


\ p ] IVul. Spnnlu'iiiL IV* novksiniis in tlksiiliis, tom. 

ti. - riu* iviifltT muy aKo lunMilt llic liUtoilaos 

tlii- t.'iiMiv, !>ih li .1. Afuiiltl, \\ Jjiiifv, (’au>li, ,jiul alf 

W tKiiiiis HiLtlPf. ruiiucvcrs. r\iiiianic. turn. iii. 
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ci AT. ivady hinted, his manner of explaining the Holy 
Scriptures was totally different from that of (’al- 

rvuT li! followers. Departing entirely from 

the admirable simplicity that reigns in the com- 
mentaries of that great man, ('occteins repn’sent- 
ed the Avhole history of the Old Tesfann'nt as a 
mirror, that held forth an accurate view of the 
transactions {ind cvoits that wc're to hai»p<'n in 
the church under the dispensation of the New 
Testament, and unto the end of the world, lh^ 
even went so far as to maintain, that the inira- 
ch's, actions, and sufl’erings of Christ, and of his 
apostles, during the <*ourse of their ministry, w«'r(^ 
types and images of future events. He atlirmed, 
tiiat hy far the greatest part of the ancient prophe- 
cies foretold Christ’s mirnstry and mediation, and 
the rise, pntgress, and revolutions of the church, 
not only under the figure of pinsons and trans- 
actions, hut in a literal manner, and hy the V(>ry 
sense of the words used in thes(« predictions. And 
he ciHiiph'ted the extravagance of this chimericai 
sysfeni, hy turning, with wonderful art and dc“x- 
terity, into holy rhldles and typical pnvlictions, 
even those passages of the Old Testament that 
seemed designed for no other pnr[>osc than to ce- 
lebrate tin* praises of the Deity, or to convey some 
religions truth, or to inculcate some rule of prac- 
tice, In order to give an air of solidity and phm- 
sihility to these odd notions, he first laid it down 
as a fundamental rule of intm-prelation, “ 1’hat 
the words and phrases of Scripture are to he un- 
derstood in every sense of which they are suscep- 
lihle; or, in other words, tliat they signify, in 
effect, every thing that they run possilily signify 
a rule this, which, when followed hy a man who 
had more imagination than judgment, could not 
fail to produce very extraordinary i-ommenfs on 
tln‘ sacred writings. After having iaiil down 
this singular rule of iiiterprclationj he divided the 
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wliold liistory of the cluirch into seven periods, cknt. 
t onforrriiiMe to the seven trumpets and seals men- 
tinned in the llevelations. 

XXXII. One of the great designs formed by ^ 
( ’oeceius was that of separating theology from 
pliilosophy, and of confining the Christian doctors, 'he dociri- 
in their c.\plications of tin? former, to the words 
and jdirases of the Holy Scriptures. Hence it 
was, tliat, finding !n the language of the sacred 
writers tlic (iospol dispensation represented under 
the itnagi! of a covenant made between God and 
man, he looked upon the use of this image as 
admirnhly adapted to e.xhihit a complete and well 
comu'cted system of religious truth. But while 
he was lahoiiring this point, and endeavouring to 
accommodate the circumstances and charactei’s of 
human contracts to the dispensations of divine 
u isdiun, which they reimvent in such an inaccu- 
rate and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently 
into some crroiu'ous notions. Such uas his opi- 
nion <*oucerning the covenant made between God 
and the .hnvisli nation by the ministry and the 
mediation of Moses, “ whi<*h he affirmed to be 
of the same nature with the new Covenant ob- 
tained hv the uu'diation of Jesus Christ.” In 


conse<iucnci- of this general principle, he main- 
tained, “ 'I'liat tin* Ten CoinmanduK'nts were pro- 
mulgated by liloses, not a rule of obedience, 
but as a representation of the covenant of grace 
— that when the Jews had provoked the Deity 
by tbeir various transgressions, particularly by 
tbe worship of the golden calf, the severe and 
servile voke of the ceremonial law was added 


t<* the dc'calogue, as a punishment inflicted on 
them by tbe Supreme Being in his righteous 
disph'asiire — that this yoke, which was painful 
in itself, became* doubly so on account of its 
typie al Mguilication j since it aduumished tbe 
J rarbte , iVoiu day to day, of the imperfect iuii 
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ci AT. and uncertainty of their state, tliein with 

x vii. anxiety, and was a standing and perpetual proof 
i-AiiT ii! tiait they had merited tlie displeasun^ of (Jod, 
and could not expect, before tin; coming of the 
JMessiah, the entire remission of tlu*ir transgn's- 
sions and iniquities — that, indeed, good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensation, were iiinne. 
diatoly after death made partakers of everlasting 
happiness and glory j but that they wer(', m'ver- 
thelcss, during the whole course of their lives, 
far removed from that firm hope and assnran<*o 
of salvation, wiiich rejoices the faithful under 
the dispensation of the Gospel — and that their 
anxiety fiowed naturally from this consideration, 
that their sins, though they remained nnpimished, 
were not pardone,d, bt'causc (yhrist had not, as 
y(‘t, ortered himself up a sacrifice to the Father to 
inakt; an entire atonement for them.” Tln-se an; 
the principal lines that distinguish the C'oceeinn 
from other systems of theology; it is attended, 
indeed, with other pe»;uliariti<‘s ; hut we shall pass 
them over in silence, as of little moment, and 
unworthy of notice. These notions were warmly 
opptKficd by the same jiersons that deelan'd war 
against the Cartesian philosophy ; and the e<m- 
test was carried on for many yeai's with various 
sueces.s. Jlut, in the issm*, the d<jetrines of Coe- 
ceius, like those of-J>es ('arU's, stood tia'ir 
gi'ound ; and neither the <lexterity nor vehe- 
mence of his adversaries c<»uld exi'lude his disei- 
plc*s from the public seminaries of learning, or 
liindcr them from propagating, with surprising 
success and rapidity, llie tenets of their muster itt 
Germany and Swit/erland [//]. 

re/"] Si'»* Haillct'h Vif «1(! M. I)<"« Ciirtrs, imii. ii. |>* — 

l):iiiU'l, Viiyii'/f illl Moinli' lit! I)i*s ('.llir'-.- - \ All'i’iti A'T.' 
/'/r.'/. ('ar!( ft ('ucciiunkliHl > ilctitijiii it tiliiliiti 

t iji'., I in lito. 
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XXXIII, The other controversies, that divided ci’.Nr. 
iJie lh‘ljj;ie church during this century, all arose 
from the immoderate propensity that certain doc- 
tors discovered towards an alliance hetween the 
< artesian philosophy and their theological system, xiiccmuro- 
'I’liis will appeal', with the utmost evidence, from V€?r.sy set titi 
the dehat<*s <>xcited hy Roell and Becker, which ciV'oILt"- 
siii'passed all the otliei's, both hy the imjiortance ing tin.* ll^4• 
of their subjects and hy the noise they made in 
tlie world. About ihe year llkStl, certain Carte- 
sian doctors of divinity, headed hy the ingenious 
Jlerinan Alexander Roell, professor of theology 
in tlie. nnivei'sity of iTaneker, seemed to attribute 
to the dictates of i-cason a more extensive aiitho- 


ritv in religious matters, than they had hitluTto 
been possessed of. The controversy occasioned 
hy this innovation was nulucible to the two fol- 
lowing <)ueslions ; 1. “ Whclher the divine origin 
and authority <*f the Holy Scriptures can be de- 
monstrated by reason alone, or whether an inward 
testimony of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
Christians be necessary in order to the firm belief 
of this fundamental point ? 2. W’hether the sacred 
writings propose to us, as an object of faith, any 
thing that is n'pngnant to the dictates of right 
reason?” Tliese c(uestions ivere answered, the 
former in the uHirmative, and the latter in the 


negative, not oidy by Roe”, hut also hy Vander 
\\ ayen, AVasseliiis, Duker, Itc.irdus ah Andala, 
ainl other docloi-s, who were ojijiosed in this by 
IJlric Nuber, an eminent lawyer, (Jerard do Vries, 
and others of inferior note [r]. The llame ex- 
eiti'd by this (iontroversy spreail itself far and wide 
througii the United l*rovinct*s j and its progress 
was increasing from duy to day, when the states of 


• ^ See Lc CIcrc, Uiiivers, ct llistoruiiic, toiw. vi. 

p. 
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CENT. Fne.«laii«lpnuU‘ntIy interposed t(» restore the peaei* 
sn i 'll *’* ***^‘ church, hy iinposinj; sllenco on the coiitciid- 
rvitr ii! parties. Tiiose whose <*nri<>sity may ciiira^e 
them to examine witli attention and accuracy tlie 
points debated in this controversy, Avill find, thal 
a very considerahle }>art of it was uK'rely a «lispnli* 
uhout words ; and tiiat the real dilference of sen- 
timent that there was l>etweeii tlu'sc h'iirncd dis. 
putants mi_<,dit liave been easily accommodated by 
proper explications on both sides, 
u'oeu"^* XXXI V'. Not hmj; aftc'r this controv(‘rsy Innl 
coluvrniiijir been hushed, Itoell alarmed the orthodoxv of his 
*!“■■ s«i<;ra-f()Hea'.jU('s, and more particniarlv of the learned 
.Son of > itrnii'a, l>y some otinu- lunv (eriets, ihal rend(‘red 
the soundness of his reliijious prineipif's exln'iindv' 
doubtful, not only in their opinion, hut also in 
the judsjim'nt of many Dulfdi flivim.-s [.v ) ; for he 
maintained, “ That the acfuxmt wi; hav«‘ of lln^ 
generation of the Son in the sacrcfl writinus is 
not to he understood in a literal .si*use, or a' a 
real generation of a natural kind;” he also af- 
firnicfl, “ That the atiliclions and <lealh (d‘ the 
rightfMms are as truly the penal elfeets of original 
sin, as the atilictions and death of tln^ wickefl and 
impefiitent and he entfulained notions con- 
cerning the divine dftcrces, original .sitf, the s.itis- 
faotion <tf (dirist, and other points of h'ss iiao 
inent, which flilVered in reality, or hy th(^ manner 
of expressing them seemefi to fliller greatly, I'rom 
the floctrines reeeivcfl an<l fvstahlished in the Diileh 
church [/]. Tin? magistrates of I’ricsland used 


r*1 For (in nrrdfiiit of Ko<-ll, ‘•i-c flic riii hk-ii-.. 

Ttii*oli»(rico-t’tiiliiloK. tom, ii. |i. vi. ji. 707. — t.':i,s|). tlnrniiiii!ii 
’JVajt'ctuin I’.rijilitiim, |». 

[/) IliDhf ulio aro itc-iroiis of tin' mo-.t ari-uriiti’ lirt'oiiiif 
of tilt! 4-rrovs of Uu<-ll, will tiiiil fiM'in <-miiin-riil<‘*l in a 
piiM-c riiiii|ios 4 ><| Ity till! I'ikTiilty of ‘I'htMiloj'y at I.oyileii, in oi ' 
•lor to i‘oiifinn tlio M-nluni'o of I'oiiili-miiiitioii that tiinl lino 
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all llio piTcautions lliat jirudeiice could sujrgost, 
to jircvciit tliesc controversies from being propa- 
gat«?d in Ibeir province ; and enacted several laws 
Ibr this purpose, all tending tou ards peace and si- 
leiu'O. Tliis cuiiducl, however, was not imitated 
by the other jirovinces, where Roell and his 
<lis<‘.ij)lcs wei'e condemned, both in private and 
in publi<>, as heretics and lornipters of divine 
tnitb [7/]. Kor d'd the death of this eminent 
man extinguish tin .mimosity and resentment of 
Ins atlversarii s ; for bis disciples are still ti eatcd 
with severity; and, notwitbstanding the solemn 
protestations they have given of the soundness 
amt purity of tbe!r religions sentiments, labour 
under tin,' ini])utation of many concealed errors. 


proiURiiictHl Htjainst tiu m l>y tlu' l;utch syiuxU : this pioce is 
iMilitlcd, “ .ludifiiiiM I'.frlt'sitHiici. .lu t|U<) Opinioiirs i^iiaxlain 
Cl. 11.. A. llntHii Syiitxlift* (hmiimlji' •siint. lauilatuin a IVoh.’s- 
stu'iliiis in Acntlfinia Liiirduno-lhatavia.” LulmI. Da- 

tav. 1 7 l.'h in 4 to. 

[//] 4 lii.N ntVirmatinn is sominvhat exnsrgorated, at loast 
wt* not ronclndt? iVuin it that Hocdl w:is intlu'r doposoil 

or pt istrutctl ; ft»r lio oxtMTistxl the functions of his profos- 
.soiship for sovoral ytars after this at IVanekor, and was af- 
lerwanls called to tin* cl'air of divinity at Ctrccht, and that 
upon the most lumourahlt* and advantageous tiTins. Tin* states 
of IViesland j.i. »lis)if<l an edict, cnjoininjr silence, and for- 
hiddin<r ail profe.ssors, pa'stors, in their j'n»vince, to teach the 
jtarticular opinions of K.teli; ainl tins pacitic divine sacriliccd 
th»* pro]»apition of Ins o])inions to liie love of peac(* and concord. 
His notion concerninuf the Trinity ciiu not essentially dilVcr 
fmin the (h>ctrlm* Lrcnerally n*ccivcu upon that mysterious and 
unintcllinihlc Mihjcct ; and his de.>I*in seemed to he no nioro 
than to ])rev«Mil (’hrisfians from huinani>in^ the n*lati<ni hetwemi 
the l ather and the Son. Ihit this A\as woinuliiiir his hrethien, 
the riirorous vjysteinatie divine.s, in a tender point ; for if Antliro- 
pomorplii^in, or the eusUnii of uttrihiiting to tlio Deity the kind 
of proeedure in actinia and jud^iii^ that is usual ainoncr men 
(who resi'inhli: him only as impevfeetion resemhlos perfection), 
was hanislied from theoloiry. orthodoxy would he do]>rived of 
^oine of its most preeions phrases, and our eonfessions of faitli 
and Kysteins of dta trine would be reduced within much narrower 
bouiuls. 
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CENT. XXXV. The controversy set on foot by tb<' 
XVII. ii|jr^,„ions Baltha/ar Becker, minister at Amster- 
j Ain- 11. ««»»»» must not be omitted here. This learned ee- 
^ clesiastio took occasion, from tln^ Cartesian detini- 
iiiecnti-sttion of spirit, of tlic truth and prectision of which 
occdsionoil he was intimately persuaded, to deny boldly all 
cuiiar Xn. accouiits wc liavc in the Holy Scriptures ol‘ 
tltlKMlU uf the seduction, influence, and operations of the 
Uteker. jjnd liis internal emissaries ; as also all that 

has been said in favour of the existeia-e of ghosts, 
spi'ctres, sorcerers, and magicians. Tin; hmg and 
laboured work he published, in the year Kiitl, 
upon this interesting subject, is still extant. In 
this singular production, which bears the title of 
The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts, 
with th(' greatest ing»*nuity, but also with eipial 
temerity and pn^suinption, the accounts given 
by the sacred writers of the power of Satan 
and wicked angels, and of persons possessed by 
evil s])irlts j he affirms, moreovi'r, that the un- 
happy and malignant being, who is called in 
scripture Satan, or the Devil, is chained down 
>vith his infernal ministers in hell ; so that he 
can never come forth from this (‘ternal pris«m to 
terrify mortals, or to sinhute the righteous from 
the paths of virtue. According to the (..'artesian 
definition above mentioncil, the essence of spirit 
consists in thought ; and, from this didinitioii, 
Becker drew his doctrine ; since none of that in- 
fluence, or of thosi; operations that are attrihided 
to evil spirits, can lie elTectcd by mere thinking [/^ J. 


Wf historian rplat«“< Iwpo mmir'wliat obwiiroly tfic 

reasoning wliicli Becker fouiutiMl upon tJio Cartesian tlflini- 
ti<in of Tiiiiifl or apirit. Tim ttnior anil sinoiint of liia nr;;n- 
ment ia ua followa : “ Tim eawnco of iniiiil is tlioniflit, and 
tho <-<iii(>ni'« of mattrr i» oxteiiaion. — Now, hinri* tlii'o- is ni»_ 
w»rt of conformity or conimxion between a ihoiiglit and e\ 
tension, mind cannot upon nnilter, unless tliese two .sub 
tances Im united, aa ttoul and body arc in man : — llnTctnfo 
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Ilallier, tlicrcfore, than call into (jiiotition the ac- ckxt. 
<!ura(;y or authority of Dcs Cartes, liccker thouglit , 
proper to force the narrations and doctrines of 
Serijdurc into a conformity with tlie principles 
aiul dotinitions of this jihilosopher. Those erroi’s, 
nevertheless, excited great tumults and divisions, 
not only in all thp United Provinces, but also in 
some jiarts of (iermany, where several doctors of 
the f.uthcran church w<‘re alarmed at its progress, 
and arose to o]»pose i- [m’]. Tlicir inventor and 
})roiiioter, though refuted victoriously by a niiil- 
titude of ailversaries, and publicly deposed from 
his pastoral charge, died in the year 1713, in the 
full persuasion of the truth of these opinions, that 
hud drawn upon him so much opposition, and 
jirofessed, with hislast breath, hissincere adherence 
to every thing he had written on that subject. 

Nor can it he. said, that this his doctrine died 
with -him ; since it is abundantly Known, that it 
lias still many votaries and patrons, who either 
hold it in secret, or j»rofess it publicly. 

no sfjiaralc spirits, pithor jjfood or evil, can act upon inaiikiiuL 
Siirli acting is ininiculoiis, ninl ininicles can 1 m» pevtorincd Ity 
(iimI alone. It tollows of consequence lliRt the Sciiptun' ac- 
coinits of the at'tioiis and operations of good and evil spirits 
must he iiinJerstood in an allegorical sense.” This is Ihvker’s 
argument ; aiul it dot s, in truth, little honour to his acuteness 
and sagacity. Hy prov'ng too much, it proves nothing at all; 
for if the want of a connexion conformity l»etAveeii thought 
and extension reiulers iniiid incapable i ' acting upon matter, it 
is liard to see how their union shruld remove this incapacity, 
since the want of conformity and connexion remains, iiotwith- 
stainling this union, besides, according to this reasoning, the 
Supreme lleing cannot act upon material beings. In vain does 
Heeker maintain the ufhriiiative, by having recourse to a mi- 
racle ; for this would imply, that tlie whole course of nature was 
a series of mirachs, that is to say, tliat there are no miracles 
at all. 

[ See T.ilieiithalii Selects* Ilistor. Liter, p. i. ohsei*v. ii. p. 

17. — Miscel. Lips. loin. i. p. IlGL StiL where there is airoxpli- 
eation of a satirical iiiednl, struck to expose the sentiiiiiuits of 
Heeker. See also Nouv. Diet. Hist, el Critiq, toin. i. p. 

VOL. V. I I- 
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CENT. XXXVI. The curious reader can be no stran- 
sih t”ii *'^*‘^* multitude of se«!ts, some Cbristiuii, some, 

PAur n!' H«lf-Christian, some totally delirious, that have 
t • started uj), at different times, l^oth in Kiigland 
Dutch sects Holland. It is difficult, indeetl, for those who 
—Vers, live in other countries, to give accuralt' accounts 
ii’jttemwts. these separatists, as the books that (iontain their 
doctrines and view.s are seldom dispersed in foreign 
nations. We have, howevi'r, heeii lat«*ly favouretl 
with some relations, that give a clear idea of tlm 
Dutch sects, called Vei’schorists and Hattemists, 
than we had before entertained; and it will not 
therefore be improper to give here some account 
of these remarkahle communities. 'I’he fornn'i* 
derives its denomination from .Jacob V'ei'sehoor, 
a native of Flushing, who, in the year ItiSO, out 
of a [lerverse and Jielerogeneous mi-vture of the 
tenets of Cocceius and Spino/a, prodiwed a new 
form of religion etpially reinarkable for it.s extra- 
vagance and impiety. Ilis disciph*8 and followers 
were calleil Hebrews, on account of the /.cal and 
assiduity with which they all, without distinction 
of age or sex, applied themselves to the study of 
the Hehrew language. 

The Hattemists were so called from Fontian 
Van Haltem, a minist<*r in tin* province of Ze- 
larid, who was also addictiid to the sentiments of 
Spino/,a, and was on that account degraded 
from his pastoral office. 'I’he \'t‘rs<;h<irists and 
Hattemists rcsemhie eatth other in their religious 
.systems, though there must also he some points 
in which they diUer; since it is well known, that 
Van Hattem could never pei-suade the former 
to unite their sect with his, and thus to form one 
communion. Neither of the two have ahandoned 
the profes.sioii of the reformed religion ; they af- 
fect, on the contrary, an apparent utta<‘hment to 
it; and Hattem, in particular, publishe<l a treatise 
upon the Culecliism of Heidelberg. If 1 under- 
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stand aright the imperfect relations that have been cent. 
given of the sentiments and principles of these two 
communities, both their foundeis began by per- p^„.^ 
verting the doctrine of the reformed church 
concerning Absolute Decrees, so as to deduce 
from it the impious system of a fatal and uncon- 
trollable necessity. Having laid down this prin- 
ciple to account for the origin of all events, they 
went a step further into the domain of atheism, 
and denied “ the difTerenee between moral good 
and evil, and the coiruption of human nature.” 

From hence they concluded, “ That mankind were 
under no sort of obligation to correct their man- 
nei-s, to improve their minds, or to endeavour 
alter a regtdar obedience to the divine laws— 
that the whole of religion consisted, not in act- 
ing, but in suffering — and that all the precepts 
of Jesus Christ are reducible to this single 
one,- that we bear with cheerfulness and patience 
the events that happen to us through the 
divine will, and make it our constant and onlv 
study to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 
mind.” 

I'his, if we are not mistaken, was the common 
doctrine of the two sects under consideration. 

There were, however, certain opinions or fancies, 
that were peculiar to Hattem .-’.nd his followers, 
who aftirmed, “ That Christ had not satisfied 
tlie divine justice, nor made an expiation for 
the sins of men by his death and sufterings, but 
had only signified to us, by his mediation, 
that there u'as nothing in us that could offend 
the Deity.” Hattem maintained, “ that this 
was Christ’s manner of justifying his servants, 
and presenting them blameless, before, the tri- 
bunal of Ciod.” These opinions seem perverse 
and pestilential in the highest degree ; and they 
evidently tend to extinguish all virtuous senti- 
ments, and to dissolve all moral obligation. It 

V F ‘i 
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CENT. not however appear, tliat thither of these* iii- 
xyii. novators directly rceonnncuded inniiorality and 
ruiT It! 'i*^*^* thought that men might safely Aillow, 
without any n*8traint, the iin}>ulse of their irr<*gii- 
lar appetites and passions. It is at least e<>rtain, 
that the following maxim is placed among their 
tenets, “ that (Jod does not punish uu'wfor their 
sins, hut hy their sins and this ina.Kiin seems to 
signify, that, if a man does not re-strain his iire;- 
gular appetites, he must sutler the painful fruits eif 
his li<*entiousness, be»th in aprose*nt anel fuliuT* lile, 
iu)t in conseejuence of any judicial sente*ne-e* ja e)- 
neiunct'd by the will, or e-xe-cuteel hy the innue'iliiitee 
hand e)f (Jod, but according to senne lixe*d hiw or 
e'onstitution of nature* [a.-]. The* two sects still 
subsist, though they bear no longer the* names of 
their founders. 

Tlic di**- XXXVII. The churehe's e)f Switzerland, so 
s'w^cHind ^ Were) idarined at the* pre igress 

concerning which the opinienis of Amyraut, I)e lei I'hie'o, 
the consen- Cupell wcro making in elilferent e!ountrii*s: 
of concord aiid tliov wcrc* appi’e-hciisi VO tiuit the eloe'trino 
they held reccive*el from Calvin, anel whie*h hael 
been so solemnly conlirme)il by the synoel eef 
Dort, might be alter«*el anel corrnpteel by the*se 
new improvements in theology. This Jippre:- 
lienaion was sei much the* less c.hime*rical, as at 
that ve*rv time there were*, among the* ch'rgy of 
Geneva, certain ele)ctoi*s e-rnine-nt for the*ir le-arning 
and e>leK|uence, who not oidy aelopte*d these new 
opinion.s, but we*re* also desirems, notwithstanding 
the eippositiori ami reinemstrance's of the‘ir e'ol- 
leagues, of propagating them among the pe*o- 
ple [y]. Te> set houriels to the* zeal of the*se in- 
iiov!itoi*8, and to stop the progress of the new eloe*- 

f ' 1 Sec 'HiwkI. Ilaiin’i DisMin. in Mu»**o lircnicimi I'liool. 
I’liilolot'. VI, 1, ii. j,. 144.— Jiitiliotli. tom. ii. J». 

f.'/J I.i:li liloria (i<nM*vntii», part iv. hook v. |>. ttS. ISS, 
4!)?, ar. It. 
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triiios, tlic learned .lobn Henry Heidegger, pro- ck\ r. 
fessor of divinity at Zurieli, was employed in the 
year IO75, liy an assembly composed of the most 
eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up a form 
of d(/ctrinc, in direct opposition to the tenets and 
priiu^iplcs of the celebrated I'reneh writers men- 
tioned abov(‘. The magistrates were engaged, 

>vitli(>ut much difficulty, to give this production 
the stamp of their authority ; and to add it to the 
other confessions of faith received in the Helveti<* 

/church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
I’orm of Concord. This step, which seemt'd to 
he taken with pacific views, proved an ahunditnt 
source of divisioit and discord. Many declared, 
that lh(*y «‘ould not conscientiously suhscrilie this 
new foi in ; and thus unhappy tumults and cont/'sts 
arose in several places, lienee it hapjiened, that 
the canton of Basil and the republic of Cieneva, 
periuMving the inconveniencios that prooeiuh'd 
from this new article of church-communion, and 
strongly solicUcil, in the year IhHti, by iTcderic 
AVilliaiH, elector of Brandenburg, to ease the 
biirthened consciences of their clergy, abrogjited 
this form [cj. It is nevertheless certain, that in 


[^] li luit ho iinnc^inod, from thit^ expro^'iion of our 
fiist<»rian, tliat tli'w h’omi, ontilNMl dio Con.‘<ensiii», was 
at Ihisil by a positive, otlirt. Tho case hto^d thus: Mr. Prtt'i 
W’orontrtN, wlio wa*Js at tlio hoact of th«* ecrlosiastical rt»!isist(*ry 
of that city, paid such rcjpird to the o tlor of the (‘huMor, a*# to 
avoid nM|uirin^ h Nuhscri|Hioii to iiiis Form from the cunditiati's 
lor the tiiinistty ; iitid his conduct, iu this respect, was imitated 
liy his successors, 'rim remonstrances of the elector do not 
seem to liave had the same effect upon t]ios4» that groverned Uu? 
4'huiTh <tf (icumva; for the Consensus, or Form of Airreemont, 
maintained its credit ninl authority there tintil the year I 70l>, 
when, without heim^ ahrogfated hy any positive H(*t, it fell ifito 
disuse. Ill seviual other parts of Swit/erlamI, it was still ini- 
posiMl as a rule <»f faith, as appears hy the ]etu*i*s ntldressiMl hy 
Ceoriri* I. Kin^ of Ktejlaiid, and also hy the king; of Friissia, in 
the year 17:2;k the Swiss ('nntoiis, iti order to procure tin 
»ihn»i;.Hiou of lids Form, or ( 'oiiHUisu.^, which Wiis coUsideretl *4^ 
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the other cantons it maintained its authority for 
some time after this period ; but in our time, the 
discords it has excited in many places, and more 
particularly in the university of Lausanne, have 
contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and 
to sink it into utter oblivibn [oj* 


an obstacle to tlie union of the Reformed and Lutheran clnircheK. 
See the Memoires pour servir a niibtoirc cles arriv/*es 

en Suisse a I'Occasion dii Coiisensun, published in Hvo. at Am- 
sterdatn, in the year 1726. 

[rtj See Christ. Matth. Pfa6ii Scliodiasma do rorinula C'on- 
Rensus Helvetica, published in 4lo. at Tuhinjren, in the year 
1723. — Meinnire.i pour servir a THistoirc des Troubles anivees 
eii Suisse a TOccasion du Consensus. 



CHAPTER III. 


Comxminy the Arminiun Church. 


I. Tiikuk sprung forth from tlio bosom of the cent. 
R<;form<‘(i ehurcli, <hiring this rontuiy, two new 
js(M'ts, whose l)irtli and progress were, for a long ir*. 
tinn*, painful and perplexing to the parent that 
bore th<‘m. 1'ln‘se sects were the Arminians and ihe deno- 
(^nakei-s, whose origin was owing to very dif-"’'''».*'o"of 
ferent principles, since tlie former derived its ex-whra"cT* 
istenc(‘. from an excessive propensity to improve 
tlie faculty of reason, atid to follow its dictates 
and diseov(>ries : while th<' .latter sprung up, like 
a rank weed, from the neglect and contempt of 
liiiman reason. The Anninians derive their 
name and their origin from James Arminius, or 
llarnuMisen, who was first pastor at Amsterdam, 
aftc'rwanis professor of divinity at Leyden, and 
who atlrai^ted the estceni and applause of his very 
»-nemies, by his acknowledged (sandouf, penetra- 
tion, and piety [«]. They received also the de- 


fr/] TliP most ample nciouii. wo have of this eminent man 
Is Lilvon 1))' llrainlt, in liis Hisuuia Vita? ,lar. Arininii, pul»- 
liNlictl at. Leyden in Hvo, in and the year after hy me 

at Ihunswiek, with an additionnl l^reface and some Annota- 
tions. See also Nouveau Dirtionimire Historia et Critique, 
tom. i. p. 471. All the works of Aniiiniu.-^ are comprised in 
out! modiTjiti} Ito volume, 'riie iMlition I liave now before 
me was printed at IVancfort, in the year IdiU*. They who 
would form a just and accurate notion of tlie temper, genius, 
and <lortriiu‘ of this divine, will tlo well to peruse, with par- 
ticular attention, that part of his works that is known under 
the title of his Disputations puhlicm el privatje. There ia 
in his manlier (»f reusuning, and also in his phraseology, some 
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CKNT. nomination of Remonstrants, from an IminbU; pe- 
tition, (Mititled, their Remonstrances, which tlicy 
r\ur II. rt‘J<lfessed, in tlie year 1(310, to tlie States of IIol- 
land, and, as th(‘ patrons of Calvinism, present!' J 
un address in opposition to tliis, which they called 
their Counter-remonstrances, so did they, in con- 
setiuence thereof, receive the name of (Jounler- 
remonstrants. 

Thfcom- II. Arminins, though he had imbibed in liis 
^■ .WuU tender yeai-s the doctrines of (reneva, and ha<l 
ani»m. even received his theological erhication in the 
university of that city, yet rejected, when he ar. 
rived at the age of manhood, thesentimenls, con- 
cerning Predestination and the T)ivin<> Dei'recs, 
that are adopted by the gi’catest part of the K(*- 
fonned churches, and embraced the principh's 
and communion of those whose religious systimi 
extends the love of the Supreme lleing, and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, to all mankind [/^]. • As 
time and deep meditation had oidy served to con- 
tirm him in these principles, he thought hinis(‘lf 
obliged, by the dictates both of cundour and con- 
science, to profess (hem publicly, when he had ol>- 

litlli? rpmaiiis of the* sdiolastir jarg^on of that ; liiit wi* fiiitK 
ill lii^ writincTH, iipin tlip wIioIin miirli of that sini< 
plicity aii<l juT^piruity wliirh !iis followers linve alwayf^ IooUimI 
ij}ioii, and still ronsidor ns aniontr tin* prinripal (]iialitii*s <if a 
Christian iiiini^tc^r. For an account of tin? Aniiiniaii C’oidi^- 
hioris of Faith, and tho liisiorical writora, who have tn-siiril ol 
this sort, HOC Jo, Christ. Kocchcrus, HihlioUi. I'liool. Syinlioru a*, 
p. 4 hI. 

[A] IhTtius, in his Ftifienil Onitioii on Anninius, Hrandt, in 
his History of his Life, p. and altnoKt all the iTrhvsia.stical 
historians of ihiti poriod, tiM*ntion tho occasion of this cIiuiil'c 
in the stuitimcnU of Arininius. It lia|>pi'ncd in the year LVH, 
as appears from the remarkahle letter of Arriiiniiis to (iryniciis, 
which lj**arH date that Kame year, and in which the former pro- 
to tlie latliT some of his tlieolot;ical douhts. 'Mils letter 
i ' piihlished ill the Ihhiiotli. Hrciii. Thcol. Fliilolo^r- **•* P- 
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tuiiM'i! the eliair of divinity in the university of cent. 
Leyden, and to oppose the do<!lrine and senti- 
iiKMits of Oalvin on tlicse heads, which had been 
followed by the greatest part of the Dutch clergy. 

I'wo considerations encouraged him, in a parti(ju- 
lar manner, to venture upon this open declaration 
of his sentiments : for he was persuaded, on the 
OIK'- hand, that there were many pei’sons, beside 
himself, and, among these, some of the fn*st rank 
and dignity, that wo' c highly disgusted at the doc- 
trine of absolute deerees; and, on the other, he 
knew that the Ih'lgic doctors were neither obliged 
by their conti'ssion of faith, nor by any other pub- 
lic law, to adopt and propagate the principles of 
Calvin. Thus animated and encouraged, Armi- 
nius taught his sentiments publicly, with gi’eat 
freedom and equal success, and persuaded many 
of the truth of his doctrine: but as Calvinism 
was" at this time in a nourishing state in Dolland, 
this freedom [iroeured him a multitude of ene- 
mies, and drew upon him the severest marks of 
disap]ir(d>ation and resentment from those that 
adliei-ed to the' theological system of Geneva, and 
more espi'eially from Francis Gomar, his col- 
league. Thus commenced that long, tedious, 
and intricate <-))\troversy, that afterwards made 
such a noise in kairope. Arminius died in the 
vear 1 (!()<), when it was j .st beginning to involve 
his country in contention and tliscord [e]. 

fr] 'J'lio history of this contiuvfti*sy, and of tlni public dis- 
4 -ords nml liitnults it occasioned, is more circiunstantially re- 
latctl hy Hrandt, in the s<»coml and third volumes of his Hi- 
storv of the Hcfonnatitni than hy any otlicr writer. This 
cxci'llcnt liistttry is written in Dutch : but there is an ahridg- 
iiiont of it ill French, in three volumes 8vo, which has Iweii 
translated into Fnglisli. Ailtl to this, liylonhouard’s Ecde- 
siaxticiil History, written also in Dutch. — 1/nnhorchi Historia 
N’ita* l',|»isc»))»ii. — 'Hie Kpistohn Clarorum Vironiin, pub- 
lidml l»v l.iiuhoicli. — 'Hiosc who desire a more concise view 
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CEN’T. III. After the death of Arminius, the eom- 
^ hat seemed to he carried o!i, during some years, 
rART II. between the contending parties, with equal suc- 
^ cess ; so that it was not easy to foresee wliieh side 

The pro. would gaiii the ascendant. The demands of the 
gress of Armiuians were moderate ; they re(|uired no 
ArmiDian- toleVation for their religious 

sentiments [i"/] ; and some of the first ineu in 
the republic, such as Oldenbarneveldt, (irotius, 
Iloogerbeets, and several others, looked upon 
these demands as reasonable and just. It was the 
opinion of these great men, that as the jioints in 
debate had not been determined by the lielgic Con- 
fession of Faith, every individual had an unques- 
tionable right to judge for liimsclf; and that more 
especially in a free stale, which had thrown otf 
the yoke of spiritual despotism, and I’ivil tyranny. 
In consequence of this persuasion, they used their 
utmost efforts to aci'onnnodate matters, and left 
no methods unemployed to engage the Calvinists 
to treat with Chri.stian rnoderatimi and forhetur- 
ance their dissenting brethren. These efforts were 
at first attended with .some prospect of sue<*ess. 
.Maurice, prince of Orange, and the I’rineess 
Dowager, hi.s niotluT, countenanced those pacific. 

of tills contc'^t, U'ill fiiid it in Limliorrli\ Kciiitio Ilistorifa ih? 
Origiiie #;l J^rogre.ssii (ontrovcrsianiin in I5<*lgin 

lVc*tlrsti)iHtiono »*t. rapitibiis vvliirli is sniijninod to tin* 

Icittor rditinn.s of his 'I'heologia (’hrisilami, or Hotly t»f Divinity. 
It if* triiP, all those are Armiuians, rimI, as iinpiirtinlify ivqnirfs 
our hearing’ both hides, the rea»h»r may coiisidt Triglaiid s Mr- 
rhrsiiihtiral ffistory, ci>mposed liKt'wiso in Dutch, and a prodi- 
gioiiH niiiither of polemical writiiign piildislietl against the Ar- 
miriiaris, 

[fi'l Thin tolenitirm was oiTeriMi them in tin* ct»nf»'n*nrft 
hi-ld at the Hague, in the year IGII, provitled they wtndtl re- 
fionnts* the t'lrors tif StH’iniaiiistit. See 'rriglantl, ha*, cit. — Se»» 
also IIiMiry Hrandt'h Collatio stripto huhita Ilairie-coiiiilum, 
printed at Zeiir/re, in 
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incasunss, though the former heeame afterwards 
one of tlie warmest advci’sarics of the Arminians. 
llencc a conference was held, in the year l6ll, 
at the Hague, between the contending paities; 
another at Helft, in the year 1013; and hence 
also that pacific edict issued out in I6l4, by the 
states of Holland, to exhort them to charity and 
imitiial fiirbearance ; not to mention a number of 
expedients apjilied in vain to prevent the schism 
that threatened the ohurch [ej. But these mea- 
sures confirmed, instead of removing, the appre- 
hensions of the Calvinists ; from day to day they 
were still more firmly persuaded that the Armi- 
niaiis aimed at nothing less than the ruin of all 
religion ; and hence they censured their magi- 
strates with great wartnth and freedom, for inter- 
jiosing their authority to promote peace and union 
with suidi adversaries [/ 3 - And those who are 
weirinformed and im})aitiai must candidly ac- 
knowledge, that the Arminians were far from 
being sutficiently cautious in avoiding (‘onnexions 
with persons of loose principles, and that by fre- 
quenting the company of those whose sentiments 


[rj 'Flic wiiti'i-s wlio linvo tfivon accounts of tlicso transactions 
rue well known ; wo tnily n ciuioii the first, ami secoml vo- 
liiiiics of tlic Ilisioirc tic l-.ouis X’ll. by Le Vassor, wlio treats 
liiii^oly ami accurately of these rclii>:iou.s coininotions, and of tlie. 
civil tran.sictions that were connected widi tlicin. 

[y* ] 'Flic <’onduct of the iStates* of Plolland, wlio employed 
not only the laiij^iia^c of persuasion, but also tlie voice of au- 
thority, iu order to calm tla»se commotions, and restore peace 
in the* church, was tlefemled, with his usual learnimx and elo- 
quence, by (irotius, in two treatises. The one, which contains 
the ueiuTal prineiples on which this defence is founded, is en- 
titled, “ l)e .lure .summariun l\>testatiim circa Sacra;*’ the other, 
in which these prinriph‘s are peculiarly applied in justifying? the 
conduct of the Slates, w'as published, in the year IdKl, under 
till* tollowim? title : Ordiniiin Ilollaiidim ac Wcstfrisim Piotas 
A iiiultoiuiii calumniis rimiicatu." 


CENT. 
XVil. 
SECT. it. 
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The llisfory of the Annhuan Church. 

CKNT., wore entirely different from the rcecived doe- 
T r‘‘ii Reformed churcli, they furnislied 

I'AiiT 11 *. their enemies with a pretext for suspeeting their 
own principles, and presenting their theological 
system in the worst colours. 

T!.c five IV. It is worthy of observation, that tliis nn- 
Armu?ia°n- controvoi-sv, wliich assumed another form, 

iwa. and was rendered more comprehensive by new 
subjects of contention, after the synod of Dort, 
was at this time confined to the doctrines redating 
to Predestination and Grace. Tlie sentiments of 
the Arminians, concerning these intricate points, 
were comprehended in five articles. They held, 

1. “ That God, from all eternity, determined 
to bestow salvation on those whom he fon‘saw 
would persevere unto the end in their faith in 
Christ Jesus; and to intliet everlasting punish- 
ments on those who should continue in their 
unl)eli(‘f, and resist, unto the end, his divine sne- 
cours : 

‘2. “ That Jesus Christ, hy his. death and suf- 
ferings, made an atonement for the sins of all 
mankind in general, and of every individual iti 
particular ; — that, however, none but those who 
believe in him can la? partakers of their divim* 
benefit'; 

3. “ That true faith cannot proceed from the 
exercise of our natural faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of Iree-will ; sirn’*; 
man, in consequence of his natural corruption, is 
incapable cither of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that therefore it is necessary to his 
conversion and salvation, that he Ixi regene- 
rated and renewed by the o))erution of tin? n«ily 
(ihost, which is the gift of God, through Jesns 
( Jirist ; 

i. “ That this divine grn<*e, or energy of the 
Holy Ghost, which heals the disorder of a eorriipl 
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iiaturo, hogiiis, advances, and brings to perfec- 
tion every thing that can be called good in man ; 
and that, consequently, all good works, without 
exception, are to he attributed to God alone, and 
to the operation of his gi’ace ; that, nevertheless, 
this grace does not force the man to act against 
his inclination, hut may he resisted and rendered 
ineffectual by the pervci-se will of the impenitent 
sinner : 

5. “ That they who arc unite<i to Christ by faith 
are thereby furnished with abundant strength, 
and with succours sufficient to enable them to 
triumph over the seduction of Satan, and the al- 
lurements of sin and temptation ; but that the 
<luestion, ‘ Whether such may fall from their 
faith, and forfeit finally this state of gi-acc ?’ has 
not been yet resolved with sufficient perspicuity; 
and must, therefore, bo yet more carefully exa- 
niinoil by an attcjitive study of wdiat the holy 
Scriptures have declared in relation to this im- 
portant point. 

It is to be observed, that this last article was 
afterwanls changed by the Arminians, who, in 
process of time, declared their sentiments with 
less »;aution, and positively affirmed, that “ the 
saints might fall from a state of grace 

If we are to judge of mei'.’s sentiments by their 
words and «leclarations, t’le tenets of the Armi- 
nians, at the period of lime now under considera- 
tion, bear a manifest resemblance of the Luthe- 
ran system, lint the Calvinists did not judge in 
this manner; on the contrary, they explained 
the words and de<;larations of the Arminians ac- 


[v] 'Hio liistory of tliose five artldoH, nntl more particularly of 
tlii»ir roception anti pro^^oss in Englaiul, lias been written by Dr. 
Ilcylin, wlioHi? book was truiislatocl into Diitcli by tbo learned and 
eloipient Ibamlt, and published at Uutterdain in the year 1087. 


CENT. 
XVII. 
SECT. If. 
PAUT If. 
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CENT, cording to the notions they had formed of tlieif 
sentiments; and, instead of judging of 
TAUT n! tJ'eir opinions hy their expre-ssions, they judged 
^ ^ of their expressions hy their opinions. Tliey 

maintained, that the Arrninians designed, undei’ 
these specious and artful declarations, to insiniiat(i 
the poison of Socinianisin and Pelagianisin into 
unwary and uninstructed minds. The secret 
thoughts of men are only known to Him who 
is the searcher of hearts; and it is his privileg(^ 
alone to pronounce judgment upon those inten- 
tions ami designs that are conceal«*d from puhlie 
view. But if we were allowed to interpret the 
five articles now mentioned in a sense confonn- 
ahle to what the leading doctors among the 
Arrninians have taught iti later times comrefning 
these points, it would he dirticult to show, that 
the stispicions of the Calvinists were entindy 
groundless. For it is certain, whatever the Ar- 
ininians may allege to the contrary, that the sen- 
timents of their ino.st eminent thi'ological writers, 
after the synod of Ik»rt, concerning diviiii' grace, 
and the other doctrines that are connected with 
it, approached much nearer to the opinions of 
the Pelagians and Siuni-pelagians, than to those 
of the Lutheran (diurch [4], 

Prince V. The mild and favouralde lreatme?tt the Ar- 
dMiar'rt minians received frtuvi the magistrates of 1 lolland, 
•xainy the atid froiii scvcrul mu'sons of merit and distinction, 

Anniniaiis. 

[A] This is a curious remark, ft would as if tlic Lip- 

wore not Seiiii>pf*)ai(iaiiH ; as if tli(*y cotiahlprcd innu ns 
atisoliitoly pHSHive in tin* work cd his conversion nritl sanctifica- 
tion ; hut Hiicli an opinion Kiiroly has iipvttr hccii the dttc- 

trine of the Liiflionin l•hllrch, ln>wcver rif^orously Liilhcr may 
harp expressed liiinH4dr on that head, in some iinj;nar<led inoniC‘nts ; 
more eMpecially, it may Im adirmed, that in latter times, the f^i- 
theraiis aro, to a man, Send -pebif^ifuts ; and let it not l»e llionglil 
tliat this is iinpiite^J to them an a reproacli. 
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oricouiaged tlicm to hope, that tlieir aiTairs would cent. 
take a prosperous turn, or at least that their 
cause was not desperate, when an unexpected p^rt u! 
and sudden stonn arose against them, and 
blastc'd their expectations. This change was 
owing to causes entirely foreign to religion ; and 
its origin must be sought for in those connexions 
which can scarcely be admitted as possible by the 
philosopher, but arc perpetually presented to the 
vioM' of the historian A secret niisundei’stand- 
ing had for some time sulisisted between the 
Stadtboldcr Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
some of the principal magistrates ami iniriistei-s 
of the new republic, such as Oldenbarneveldt, 

(jlrotius, and Hoogerbeets ; and this niisunder- 
standing liad at lengtii broke out into an open 
enmity and discord. The views of this great 
jirinee are differently represented by different 
historians. Some allege, that he had formed 
the design of getting himself declared Count of 
Holland, a dignity whicli William I. the glorious 
founder of Belgii; liberty, is also said to have had 
in view [i]. Others adirm, that he only aspired 


[ /] 'HiJit Maiiiiff ainiotl at tlie of Coimt of Hollaiul, 

wo Irani from Aiil>t*rys 3Ieiiioires pour sorvir a THistoire tie 
Jlolltiiuit* tlos autrrs I’luvinrrs l-iiipM, sect. ii. p. oil. Paris# 
If wt* arc to believe Aiibcry (ioforincd by bis futbor, wbo was, at 
tlial time, anibjissjidor of Pmr.eu . the ITatfUc), Oltlciibameveblt 
disjipprovni of this dcsiuii, prevcntetl '♦s execution, and lost bis 
life liy bis bold o|)position to tbe views of tbc prince. This ac- 
idiint is looked upon as tuTonetnis by Le Vas.sor, who takes much 
pains to refute it, ami indeed with surces.s, in bis Ilistoire de 
Louis \1I1. tom. ii. p. ii. p. 1:23. Lc Clerc, in bis IViblioth. 
( boi.sie, t«»m. ii. p. 131, and in bis History of the United Pro- 
vinces, emieavtmrs to confirm what is related by Aubery ; ami 
also idlirms, that tlie projt'ct formed by Maurice batl been forin- 
«•<! before by bis father. Tbe deteniiination of this tlebated point 
is not necessary to our ]»resenl purpose. It is sutbeient to ol>- 
serve, wliat is sick now ledijetl on all sides, tbsit Oldenbarneveldt 
and bis associates suspt'cteil Prince Maurice of a design U> 
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CKNT. after a greater degi’ce of authority atul iufltu'iu'o 
than seemed consistcut with tlie liherti(‘s of tfw} 
l AiiT II. •■epuhlic ; it is at least ccrtfiin, that some of tlio 
V principal person.^ in the government suspected him 
of aiming at supreme dominion. , The leading 
men abovementioncd opposed these designs ; aiul 
tliese leading men were the patrons of the Arini- 
nians. The Arminians adheri'd to these their pa- 
ti’ons and defenders, without whoso aid they could 
have no prospect of security or protection. Their 
adversaries the Gomarists, on the eonti'ary, se- 
conded the views and espoused th<^ interests of the 
prince, and inflamed his resentment, which had 
heen already more or less kindled hy various 
suggestions, to the disadvantage of the Arminians, 
and of those who prote»;ted them. Thus, after 
mutual suspicions and discontents, the flame broke 
out with violence ; and ISIaurice resolviMl th(^ 
downfal of those who ruled the republic, without 
showing a proper regard to his (;oimsels ; and 
also of the Arminians, who espousi'd their cause. 
The leading men, that sat at the Indm of govern- 
ment, were cast into prison. 01d<*nbarneveldf, 
a man of gravity an<l wisdom, whose hairs wer<‘ 
grown grey in the service of his country, lost 
his life on a public scaffold ; while (irotins and 
Hoogerbeets were condeinniid to a j>er[ictual pri- 
son [A],, under what preU'xt, or in consctpjcnce 


cnrrom’h upon tfie lihorties of tho n»|)ijhHc, and m arroi^ati* to 
liiiiisolf the* hupreiiH* dominion. Il<*ii(*»t the zoal of Harnnviddt to 
weaken his in6uoiirr*, and to sot boiimh to his nutlmrity ; hi'iiro 
tin* iridi^imtioii and n»si*ntini?nt of Miiurico ; and hi»in*« tho down- 
fal of tlic Arminian sect, wfiirh oiijoyf*<i tin* patromn^t*, and a<l- 
herod to the intcresta. of ()ld<*nlmnu*v(ddt and (irotins. 

[A:] The truth of this ^oneral arronnt of thoso nidiappy 
divisionn will niidouhtodly h« a<‘kno\v]<»dg»*d by ull pailios, 
partlcnlarly at this p<*rio<i of tiiiio. whon tlioiio tiiiniilts and 
conimutionH have Hubsided^ and the spirit of fmrty is loss hlind. 
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of wliat accusations or crimes, is unknown to ckmt. 

XVJl. 

.SECT. If. 

PART 11. 

partial, and violent. And the candid and ingenuous Calvinists, 
who acknowledge this, will not tlierehy do the smallest prejudice 
to their cause. For should they even grant (what I neither pre- 
tend to affirm nor deny) that their ancestors, carried away hy the 
impetuous spirit of the times, defendi‘d tln*ir religious oijinions 
in a manner tliat was far from being consistent with tin* dictates ’ 
of moderation and prudence, no rational conclusion can he drawn 
from this, either against them or the gi'odne^'s of their cause. 

For it is well known, hcili by olr .'vvatiun and eNj)erience, that 
unjiistifiahle thiiiL's liave often* been done hy men, whose charac- 
ters and intentions, in the general, were good and iipripht; and 
that a good cause has fVequcmfly been mai:itain<*d hv' methods 
that would not hear a rigorous examination. \\ hat 1 have said 
with brevity on this subject is confirmed and amplified l»y Le 
Cderc, in his llistoire des Provinces Unix's, and tlie Pihlioth. 

Ciioisie, tom. ii. p. 18 k and also hy (irotius, in his Apfjlocreticiis 
eoruni, (|ui ]I<»llandite et \VesiiVi-;je, et vicinis quiousdam Xa- 
tionibus priefueranl ante Mutatioie ni qme evenit, an. Id 18. The 
life Oldenbariu'veldt, written in Dutch, was ])nblished at the 
Hague, in Ito, in the year KitH. The history of his trial, aj;d 
of the judgment pronounced on the famous triumvirate, men- 
tioned above, was^dra\ui hy (b*rard l^raiidt, from a?ilbentic re- 
C(»rds, and published under the following title: llistoire van de 
Jlochtsplegi ng«» gehouden in den jaaren Hi 1 8 cit 1019, onitrent 
de drie gevangene lleeren Johann Van Oldcnharneveldt, Iiom- 
hoiit lloogerheets, en Hugo do Ciroot; a tl’.ird eilitiou of this 
hook, au‘um*nte<l with Annotations, was published in 4to, at 
KoUeniain, ii; the yenr 1723. The History of the Life and 
Actions of (i rot Ins, composed in Duteh hy Caspard Brandt, 
and Adrian Van Catt. nluirgh, and drawn mostly from original 
]*apers, easts a consideralile d(*giec of light on the history of the 
tnuisactions now before us. This faiuuus work was pidiHshed in 
the year I 727, in two volumes in Adio, at Dort and Amsfcnlam, 
iiinb*r the following title: Hisiorie van liet leven des Heeren 
Hiiig de (iroot, heschreveu tot <I«»n Anfang van zyn Clesands- 
chap wegens de Koninginne en Kroone van Zwedi'ii aan’l Hof 
van Vniidxryck jdoor ('nspard Brandt, en vervolgt tot zyn dood 
iloor Adrian Van Cnttenhnrgh. Those who (h*sir«» to fiirm a 
true and accurate notion of the character and conduct of (irotius, 
ami see him as it were insar hand, must have recourse to this 
excellent work ; since all the other accounts of this great man 
are insipid, lif»*h'sM, and <*xhihit little else than a poor shadow, 
instead of a r4*al and animated sidistance. The fife of (irotius, 
coiiip»»scd by Ibirigiii in IVi’iicb, ami pubbsluMl successively it 
VOL. \. C. O 
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CENT, us As the Arminiaiis were not cliargod with 
xvir. violation of the laws, hut inorely with <h‘- 
PAHT ii! parting from tho ostahlishod religion, their cause 
was not of such a nature as rendered it (togtii/- 
able by a civil tribunal. Tliat, bowever, tbi.s caus»‘ 
might be regularly condemne<l, it was judged 
proper to bring it before tin eceh'siastical assembly, 
or national syiual. This methiul of procrcu'ding 
was agreeable to the sentiments and principles »»1‘ 
the Calvinists, who are of opinion, that all spiritual 
concerns and religious eontroversi(*s ought to be 
judged and decided by an ecclesiastical assembly 
or council [uO- 


Paris and Amstordaiii, in two volmnoH Kvo, dcstTvo.s porlniji^ 
In bt? im*lu(b*d in this jronoml cimsiin* ; it is, at a vi*ry in- 

dldVrent and supertifial p(.*rf(»nnaiu*<*. ’rii»*rt» appeared in 

Holland a warm vindiration of tin* irnniiory of ibis ^roat iinin in 
a work piibli.sbcd at Dnlft, in 1727, and intillotl, (iroiii Main*s 
ab iniqiiis Obtrectationibus vindirati ; Acendit S(Tij)tnnnn njn^ 
turn oditoruni tiim inoditoruni Conspoitiis '['npli^x. Son tin* 
fullowinp: notn* 

CAl howevor impartial, s(M»ms to liavo ron* 

suited moro the antbors of one .side tban ctf the otb«*r ; probably 
because they are more numerous, and more univ(*rN;illy known. 
When be publirtbed this bi»tory, the world was not favoiin*fI with 
the LetU*r.s, Menioirs, find Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carltfton ; 
which Lortl IloyHton (now Earl of Hardwick), drew’ forth snine 
years ap[o from bis ine.stirnable trea.siire of bistorirai manuscript h, 
and presented to the jmblie, or rather at first to a Hf*U*rt number 
of persons, to wiioin be distribijti'd a Hiuall nuinb(*r of copies of 
these Negotiation.^, printed at his ow n expense. They w ere soon 
translated both into Dutch and I'rencli ; and tbougli it cannot be 
adirrned that the sjiirit of party is no where discoverai^Ie in them, 
yet ttey contain anecdotes with respect both to Oldeiibarneveldt 
and (jrotiij.s, that the Ariiiininn.s, and the oilier palrotiM of these 
two great men have been Htiidioiis to conceal* I bese anei'dotes, 
though they may not be at ail siithcieiit to justify the seviTiiies 
exercised against tliCHO eminent men, would, however, have pre- 
vented Dr* MoHlnfim from saying that lie. knew not uiuler w hat 
pretext they w'ere arrested. 

mr rw<]'nie ("alviiiists arc not particular in this; and indeed 
it is nuiuiai that dcl>ut«% [lurcly theological, hlionbl be disi usbed 
in an assembly of <livineh* 
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VI. Accordingly a synod vvas Convoked at Dort, cent. 
In the year UilS, by the counsels and influence of 
l*rincc Maurice \_n\, at which were present eccle- 
siasticaldeputicsfromthe United Provinces, asalso 
frotn the churches of England, Hessia, Bremen, xhe synod 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The leading of Oort. 
men among the Arminians appeared, before this 
linnous assembly, to defend their cause ; and they 
had at their head, Simon Episeopius, who was, at 
that time, professor of divinity at Leyden, had 
formerly been the disciple of Arminius, and was 
a<lmired, even by his enemies, on account of the 
depth of his jiidgmont, the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the fortM* of his eloquence. This emi- 
iKMit man addressed a discourse, full of modera- 
tion, gravity, and elocution, to the assembled 
divines ; hut this was no sooner fnushod, than dif- 
ficulties arose, which prevented the conference the 
Arminians had demanded, in order to show the 
grounds, in reason and Scripttire, on which their 
o}>inions were fouinled. The Arminian deputies 
proposed to negin the defence of their cause by 
refuting the opinions of the Calvinists, their ad- 
versaries. This proposal was ^ejected by the 
synods which looked upon the Arminians as a set 
of men IhaL lay uhder the charge of heresy; and 
therefore thought it incumbent, upon them first 
to declare and prove Ihc'r own opinions, before 


[^0 author alwaj's forp^pts to iiipiition the onler, 
issihmI out hy the Stsilps-^eiieral, for the convocation of tliis 
famous synod ; and hy liis manner of expiessinfif himself, and 
parliciiliirly hy the phrase (Muuritio auctore), would semn to in- 
simiattN that it was hy the prince that this asscinhly was called 
loiji'thcr. 'i'he Icp^itimacy of the inannor of convttkimr this synod 
was (pK'stioncd hy Oldcnharnc veldt, wln> maintained that the 
Mtates-t,rcm*ral had no sort of authority in matters of relitfion, not 
even the |H>wer of assemhlinp: a synod; nthrminir that this was 
an act i»f st>vei*cii;nty, that helonjred to each province sepavutcly 
and resppclivcly. See Carlcton's Letters, ,S(c. 

Ci ii 1 
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CENT, they «*oulil bo aJlowed to combat tljo sontimoiifs 
xyii. fff otliors. The tlosigii of the Arniiniaiis, in the 
riVr Ii! they made, was probal>ly to got tl.o 

j)(' 0 [>lo on their side, by sucli an unfavourai)lo n*- 
presontalion of Uie Calvinislioal system, and of (ho 
harsh consequences that seem doducible fi-om ii, 
as might ex<a(e a disgust in the minds of those 
that were present against its patrons and 
tors. And it is more than probable, that one »tl' 
the princifiul reasons tliat engaged tl»e memboi s 
of tlie synod to reject this proposal, was a con- 
sideration of the genius and eloqiuMice of b'pise<i- 
j>ius, and an apprehension of the elfe<;ts they 
might produce upon the multitude. When all 
the metliods employed to ]»orsuade the Armini- 
ans to submit to the manu(‘r of proceeding, ]*ro- 
posed by the synod, pr<»ved inelfectual, they wer<‘ 
excluded from that ass<'mbly, and retur?ied home, 
complaining bitterly of the rigour and partiality 
. with which they had been treated. Their cause? 
was m?vertheless tried in their al)senc<‘, and, in 
cjmsequonce of a strict examination of their wri- 
tings, they were pronounced guilty of pestilential 
errors, and cou^hunned as corruptei's of the tian? 
religion. This sentence was followt'd by its na- 
tural effects, which were the excommunication of 
the Arminians, the suppression of th(?ir religions 
assemblies, and the deprivation of their minisp-rs. 
In this unhajipy <;ontcst, the candid and impartial 
observer will easily perceive th.'il there were faults 
committed on both sides. Which of the con- 
tending parties is most worthy of censure is a 
point whose discussion is foreign to our present 
purpose [o], 

fo] 'file writers who have (firwi acroiints of tli<* synod nf 
Dort aro mcntiomsl tiy Jo. Albert. I'aliricins, in his IJildinili. 
(»rwc. v«l. xi. p. 71 i 3 . Thn most ampin acrouiit ot this 
iiaiiioiiH assembly hiw lieen kivoti by Itnmdt, in tin* sneond 
and tliird volumeH of his History of the Jicfomuilinn in iln* 
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VII. Wo shall not here appreciate either the cknt. 
merit or demerit of tlie divirie.s that were assem- 
hied in this famous synod ; but we cannot help JJ] 
observing that their sanctity, wisdom, and virtue 
have been exalted beyond all measure by the Cal-Thejudg. 
vinists, while their partiality, violence, and their 
other defects, have been exaggerated with a cer- 
tain degree of malignity by the Arminiaiis [y>]. concerning 
'I’here is no sort of doubt, but that, among the*'”**^"’*'' 
lueinbei’s of this assembly who sat in judgment 
upon the Arininians, there wore several persons 
etjnally ilistinguished by their learning, piety, and 
integrity, who acted with upnght intentions, and 
:iad not the least notion that tlie steps tlu'y were 
taking, or encouraging, were at all inconsistent 
with eipiity and wisdom. On the other hand, it 
a[)peai's with the utmost evidence, that the Arnii- 
nians had rt'ason to complain of several cirenm- 
Ntances that strike us in the history of this remark- 


l ’int(*(l l^rovlncos; but, as tliis author is an Amiinian, it will 
U4»t iinjuiiptM* ti) compare his relation with a work of the 

li'amcd Lvydi’kkor, in winch the piety and juKticc of the pro- 
r«'i‘diti^"s of t*tis -yuod are vindicated aj^ainst the censures of 
I’l'itiuli. 'l'hl> ..'orK, which is composed in Dutch, wa.s puhlisluM 
in t\ct) vtdiiinos in *Vto, at Ainstmdam, in tlie year 1 7b.) and 
17t>7, nmler the folio wiiij^ title; Kere van de Nationale Synodc, 
tan Dordrecht voorgestaaii eu hi-vestiird tegen de hcschuldinuen 
\aii Ci. IJrandt. After coinparinu: dil!j_'ently these two prodiic- 
lioMs, f 4‘()iild see tio enoriiioiis er-'to' in Brandt; for, in truth, 
llics<» two writei*s 4 I 0 not so much ilill'er about facts, as they do 
ill the reasoninjv tliey deduce from them, and in their accounts 
of the 1*11 uses from wlience they proceeded. 'Hie reader will tIo 
well to consult tli(i Letters of the learned and worthy Mr. John 
llale-s, of Baton, who was an impartial spectator of the procee<l- 
int^H of this famous synod, and who relates with candour and 
simplicity what he saw and iieard. 

[ /)] All that appeared unfair to the Arininians in the pro- 
<*e<'di!urs of this syiuwl has heim collected locfether in a Dutch 
luKik, iiitiiieil, Nulllleirteii, Mishaiidelini(en, ende anhylHKe 
i'i«‘ecd( 4 ieii <h‘.> Natioiudcu Syiuxli gehouden biimeu Dordnu hr, 
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CENT, able period. It is plain, in the fii’st place, that 

x vn. qJ’ eominunity was a point not only 

r'xuT ii! l»‘c»ic‘ditated, hut determined even before the 
meeting of the national synod [<j ~\ ; and that this 
synod was not so much assembled to examine the 
doctrine of the Anninians, in order to sec whether 
it was worthy of toleration and indulgence, as to 
publish and execute, with a certain solemnity, with 
an air of justice, and with the suffrage? and consent 
of foreign divine's, whose authority was re'spectahle, 
a sentence already drawn up and agreeel upon by 
those who had the principaldire'ction in the'sc affairs. 
It is further to he observed, that the ace;usei’s and 
adversaries of the Anninians were their juelge*s, 
and that Bogerman, whe> presith'd in this fameeus 
synod, was distingiiishe'd by his peculiar hatred of 
tljut sect ; that neither the Dutch nor foreign di- 
vines had the liberty of giving theur suffrage, ac- 
cording to their own private sentiments, but were 
obliged to deliver the opifiions of the princes and 
niagistratc.s, of whose orders they were the deposi- 
taries [r] ; that the influence of the lay <lepati<'s, 
who appear<;d in the synod with commissions from 
the Stales-general and the prince of Orange, was 
still superior to that of the ecclesiastical mcmbei’s, 
who sat as judges ; and lastly, that the solemn pro- 
mise made to the Arniinians, when they were sum- 
moned before the synod, that “ they should be al- 
lowed thefreedoin of explaining and defending their 


(ST ['/] "Hiis afisvrtioii is of Uio weighty a natiiro lo fio ad- 
vanruil without suflicieiit proof. Our autlior quotes no uiithui ity 
for it. 

fir [r] Here our author has fallen into a palpaltle iniNtuUe. 
Tint nuli h tlivinf'H ha<l no < otiiiiiiNhioii hut from llH*ir rf».sjM*rtive. 
roiiftistories, or Nuhonlitiate ercleKiaMti(‘a1 iiHseinhlies ; mtr aro 
ili<!y i‘v»»r depositaries of the ordern <»f their ina^if*lrjitf‘<, \v)i4> 
havi! lay-depijth^H lo repremfiit ihem l»olh in provim ial aii<l ii:i- 
I’lMiial '•yiiofU.. Af» to the l'hi}:liMli and olhei for«'if<n d<M i<»i.s that 
;:}»p<'«u4 (! ill the wynod ot Doit, the 4'aM* peihii]»:< may I14V4 h4‘4 n 
•ailin' vvliat diffeieiit. 
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opinions, as far as tlicy thought proper, or ncces- cent. 
sary to their justification, was manifestly vio- 

JSI!; 

VJli. Ihc Arnnnians, m consequence of the 
ileeision of tlie synod, were considered as enemies ^hc fate of 
of their country and of its established religion ; the AnaL 
ami tliey were accordingly treated with great se-2J“"y^' 
vt'rily. They were deprived of all their posts and of Oort, 
t'lnploynieiits, whether ecclesiastical or civil ; and, 
wliich they looked u]>on a;, a yet more intolerable 
instance of the rigour of their adversaries, their 
ministers were 
u'ert* suppressed. 

ordt'r, by whicli their pastoi*s u'crc prohibited 
from jierforming, in public, their ministerial 
fimetions; and thus drew upon themselves anew 
the n'si'ntmcnt of their superiors, who punished 
them by lines, imprisonments, exile, and other 
1narl\s of ignominy. To avoid these vexations, 
many t)f lliem retired to Antwer}), others fled to 
h’rancf* ;'ivlille a considerable number, accepting 
the invitation sent to them by Frederick, duke 
of 1 lolstein, formed a colony, which settled in the 


silenced, and their congregations 
They refused obctliencc tt» the 


dominions of that prince, and built for them- 
selvi's a handsome town called Fredcrickstadt, in 
the duchy of J:^lesuyck, where they still live happy 
and unmolested, in the open profession and free 
♦‘xercise of their religion. The heads of this 
<‘oIony were persons of distinction, who had been 
obliged to leave their native country on ac«*ount 
of these troubles, particularly Adrian Vandcr 
Wael, who was the lii*st governor of the new 
city [«]. Among the persecuted ecclesiastics 


[’/'] Sft» I^(* Vjissor, Ilistoiro du Repnc de Louift XIII. tom. 
iii. livi. \ii. ]). •>(}(). — and picGuv to the I.atia 

M .‘iMsiitiioM 1 ot till* synod of 13urty p. 
liM). 

[ ^ hisitny of this colony is acruraicly lolated in flu; 

lanious Icllt it puhlishcd by Thilip Limbortli luid 
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CENT, who followed this colony, were, the famoiis Vor- 
xyi!. stius, who, by his religious sentiments, which dif- 
rui'r ii! '^Jut little from the Socinian system, had 
J rendered the Arniinians particularly odious, Grc- 
vinckhovius, a man of a resolute spirit, who had 
been pa-stor at llotterdam, Goulart, Grevius, WaU 
ter%Narsius, and olhei's [«»]. 

Ttioy arc fX. After tliG death of Prince Maurice, which 
ftomciiic. happened in the year the Arminian exiles 

experienced the mildness and clemency of his 
brother and successor Frederic Henry, under 
whose administration they were rccalleil from ba- 
nishment, aiul restored to their former reputation 
and traiujuillity. Those who had taJven ndugii in 
the kingdom of Friuice, and in the Spanish 
Netherlands, were the first that embraced this oc- 
casion of returning to their native country, where 
they erected churches in several places, anti more 
jiarticularly in the cities of Ainstt-rdam anti Rot- 
terdam, under the mild shade of a ndigious tole- 
ration. That they might also lu'.*.\. a public 
seminary of learning for the instruction of their 
youth, and the propagation of their theological 
principles, they foundctl a college at Amsterilain, 
in wlii(.‘li two ju’ofessoi's were appointed to instruct 
the candidates for the ministry, in the various 
lirauches of literature ami science, sacred and 
profane. Simon Fpiseopius was the fu’st pro- 
fessor of theology among the Armininns ; and, 
since his time, the seminary now mentioned luis 

lInrt-'Opker, pnlillptl, Kjiistolrp piiTHtantiuin Pt pruditonini Virn- 
jurn ft 'nipoltitrira*, of which the la.Ht edition uuh 

piildiKherl in folio, nt AinMerflani in the ycat — Sit also 

• Jo, .Molltrri Jiitrodiirtio in llistor. (’her**oiie:-ii-Ciiiihrira*, |>. ii. |»- 
iOS — ridfl i ’uiitiiiipiiLuii Aiiiiules Ecclehiir Doiiicie Di|doii)atici, 
loll!, ii). p. 71 1. 

' t'' i Tor an arnj»h* account of Vorntiiis «<*<• Jo. M»dl<‘>i Cirti- 

l.iu i.iia, luiii. ii. p. a-s also p. ti/d. 

whiii; \V4‘ fiTxl u pailiiulai mtouai ot the other t<Tlr;/ia‘>lu“j 
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Iwiftii, generally speaking, fumished with profes- cknt. 
sors eminent for their leaniing and genius, such 
as Courcelles, Poelonburg, Lirnborch, Le Clerc, 
Cuttenburg and Wetstcin. -/ 

X. Wc have already seen that the original ^be ancient 
dilbu’cnce between the Arminians and the Cal-andmodem 
vinisls was entirely confined to the five points 
mentioned above, relative to the doctrines ofism. 
Predestination and (irace; and it was the doc- 
trine of the former concerning these points alone 
tliat occasioned their condemnation in the synod 
of Dort. It is further to be obsen’cd, that these 
live points, as explained at that time by the Ar- 
minians, seemed to differ very little from the 
Lutheran system. But after the synod of Dort, 
and more especially after the return of the Armi- 
iiian exiles into their native country, the theolo- 
gical system of this community underwent a re- 
oiU'fkabh* change, and assumed an aspect, that 
tiistingnished it entirely from that of all other 
tdiristiaircu.;;chcs. For then they gave a new 
«‘K|di(:ation of these five articles, that made them 
almost coiiu^ide with the doctrine of those who 
deny the nec<'ssity of divine succours in the work 
of conversion, and in the paths of virtue. Nay, 
they went still further, and, bringing the greatest 
purl of the doctrines of Christianity before the 
ti iininal of I’cason, they modified them considera- 
bly, and reduced them to an extensive degree of 
simplicity. Ai’niinius, the jmrent and founder of 
the lommunity, was, undoubtedly, the inventor 
of this new form of <loctriiie, and taught it to his 
disciples [y] ; but it was first digested into a re- 


r.f] 'rin’vp is an acenrate account of these ami the other 
A.iiiiiiiiin writt is pveii by Adrian Van Cattenhuiyh, in his 
liiMiotluMA S»ii|»l«»nini Heinonstrantium, printed in 8vo, at 
iiii, in the year 

1 7 ] It A roiniiuni opinion that the aneient Arminiati**, 
uiio lltniiiJatl beloic the ^ynod id' Don, weie muih mere 
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CK\T. gular system, aiitl embcllishotl with llio c'liarnis 
w ii. ^ iiiasoulino oloqueniie, by K|>isco|»iiis, wln»s(( 
i-Aur II. and genius liave givi'H him a jdace 

among the Aruiinian doctors, next to tlieir ibuii- 
dcr [c]. 


sound in their o])inion8, and strict in tlioii* morals, than thoso 
who have HvimI :d't» r tliis period: that Anniniii.s hiiiisi>li' only r<*- 
j(M tod the (.‘alvinistical docirim* of ahM)liito deerres, and what 
hi? took to 1)0 its iininediatp conseqiienres, ado))tiitu' in all oilier 
]»oiiits the doctrines received in tlie Uef(»riiied chuichcs; ]»nt 
that lii.« discijde.s, and inoni o.specially Kpiscopins, had Indtlly 
traiis»riessed tlie hounds that Jiad heen wisely presiaihed hy 
their master, and had icone over to the Pelauiaiis, ainl even to 
the Sociiiians. Such, I say, is the opinion commonly enter- 
tained ctMicerninir this matter. Ihit it appears, on the contrary, 
evidcMit to me, that Ariiiinias himself had laid the plan of that 
thi'olo^ical system, that wsw, in after times, <‘nd>raced hy his 
follo\V4?rK, and that he liad iiistilleil the main print iples of it int(» 
the minds of his diseijdcH; and that these latter, aTid purlieulariy 
Kpiscopius, did really no more tlian hrin^ this plan to r^rrjk.s : 
<h*gree i»f perfection, and propagate, witli more roi^iage and 
perspi< uity, tl>e doctrines it contained. I have tin; stiimmy of 
Arniinius to support this notion, hesides nmii^TotTiers that might 
be alleged in its iK'half; for, in the Itist will imule hy this emi- 
nent man, a little before his death, he jdaiidy ami positively 
declares, that the great idiject he had in view, in all his tlico- 
]o;;ical and inini.sterial labours, was to unite in one rornmiinity, 
cementeti hy tin? bonds of fratt?riial charity, all softs ninl deiiomi- 
nations of Christians, the papists excepted ; his wiirds as they 
are recorded in the funeral onitioii, which was composed on 
o<‘c;i.sion of his death hy liertius, are as folhiw : Ca priqioKui 

et docui ... rpia? ad propagatiofiein ariiplificatiouemrpie veritatis 
religionis Christiatia*, veri Dei cultus, coinuiuiiis pietatis, et 
sanctfc inter homim?s convcrsatioiiis, tlcnitpie ad ronrr/tivtitrm 
Chriafifuio vomiui fr<fii*fuiUiOi(nsi rt prumi jnxta vinhimi D*'! 
^ttmavnl ctinjfirrr^ errlufh ns cji' iia 4’iim ipio iiiilla iini- 

tas fidei, jtiilliiin |)i4'tatis aut ('liri.stiame pneis viin'ulmn servari 
potest.’* ITiesi? words, in their aiiiiMiiit, coincide perfectly 
with the nifnh?rn Mysti-m of ArriiiMianism, which «'xtcinls tin? 
imiits of the Christiari rhiirch, and relaxes the lM)|nls of fiateriial 
<'i»riiiiiuiiioii in such a fimnner, that C hristinns of all •'cris and td 
all ihMiomiiiationN, whatever their HeMtiment.s ami opinions may 
Im* < papists ex^ cpli'd), may In? hiriiicd into <#im* religious hotly, 
ami 1 1 VO tti^u'tlicr in hroilieily love atnl coiiconl. 

llic liie lit lilts cijiiiieul mail waa tomposed in Lat.u 
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XF. The great and ultimate end the Armini- cent. 
ans seem to have in view is, that Christians, though 
divi»l«;d in their opinions, may lie united in fra- 
tornal charity and love, and thus he formed into 
one family or community, notwithstanding thej^gp^j 
diversity of their theological sentiments. In or- end pro- 
«h;r to execute their benevolent purpose, theyJ’,°^'^]’^j_ 
maintain that Chr’st demands from his servants nian system 
more virtue than lai^h ; that he has confined that 
Ijelief which is essential to salvation to a few heads, 
articles ; that, on the other hand, the rules of 
practice he has prescribed arc extremely large in 
tlieir extent ; and that charity and virtue ought 
to h<! the principal study of ti’uc Christians. 

'I'heir definition of a true Christian is somewhat 
lutitiidinarian in point of belief. According to 
their account of things, every person is a genuine 
subject of the kingdom of CImst ; “ 1. Who re- 
ceives \the Holy Scriptures, and more especially 
tiie NeucTostameiit, as the rule of his faith, how- 
«‘ver lu* may think proper to interpret and ex- 
plain those sacred oracles j 2. Who abstains 
i’rom idolatry and polytheism, with all their con- 
comitant absurdities; 3. Who leads a deiHjnt, 
honest, and virtuous life, directed and regu- 
lated by the laws of God : and, 4. W'ho never 
discovers a spirit of pers cution, discord, or ill- 
will towards those who dilfor from him in their 
vcligiiuis sentiments, or in their manner of in- 
tci pit^ting the holy Scriptures.” Thus the wide 
l»osoin of the Arminian church is opened to all 
who profess themselves Christians, however essen- 
tially they may differ from each other in their 
tlu‘ological opinions. The papists alone are ex- 
cludcil fnun this extensive communion, aiid this 


Ity llu- lojinifd and jndi* ions I.iiiiborrli, and is siuiridavty wnriliy 
ni till poiubal. It wiiN at Ambtcixlaiu in Svt>. 

in I hi? yi^ai 1 / Ol. 
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(:h:\T. because they esteem it lawful to persecute 
those who will not submit to the yt»ke of the llo- 
j’Aur ii! pontiff [6]. It is not our design here either 
to justify or condemn these lutitudinariun terms 
of communion ; it is tnic, indeed, that, if other 
Christian churches adopted ihem, diversity of 
sentiments would be no longer aji obstatde to 
mutual love and concord. 


1^5“ [rt] It is not only on arrount of Uhmi* p<*rsfnitiiiof spirif, 
l)tit also on iicooiint of tlicir idolatrous worsiiip, tliut tlio Ariiii- 
niaiis exclude the Papists from their comtniiiiioii. Sco the fol- 
lou'injx note. 

[AJ For a full and accurate representation of tliis inattiT, flu* 
reader need scarcely have recourse to any (»ther treutis«^ ilian 
that whicli is puhlishcMl in the first volume of the works of l\pis- 
<‘opius (p. 5U8.) under the following title: Veins Theoloyiis 
Uemonsti'ans, sive veiie lleiiiimhlrantiiiiii 'riieolopaf tie erranii- 
hus dilucida declaratio. This treatise is written with precisioii 
and perspicuity. Le Clerc, in the Dedication prefixed i^tcr 
Latin translation of Dr. Hammonds Paraplira.se and ^(uiimen- 
tary on the New Testament^ gives a hrief account /• the Ar- 
ininian principles and terms of coirimuiiion in’ tfie followint; 
words, addressjMi to the learned men of that sect: You fleilare, 
says he, that they only are excluded from your coiiiniunioii w ho 
are chargeable with idolatry — who do not receive tlie holy 
Scriptures as the rule of faith--«-w]io trample ujM)n the preeepfs 
of Christ hy their liceiitiou.H manners and actions — and wlu» 
persecute those who difter from them in iiialters of religion 
Many writers affirm, tliat the Anninians acknowledge as tlieir 
hrethren all tlmse who receive that form of doclriiM^ that is 
known under the denomination of tiie Apostles’ Creed. Put 
that tlie*<e writers arc mistaken, appears hutficiently from what 
has been already said on this subject ; and is fiirtlier cmifirined 
by the express te.stimony of Le (Mere, who (in bi> l>ibliot)i. 
Aiicienne et Mod. tom. xxv. p. 119.) din lares, that it is not true 
that the ArriiinianH admit to their cominunion all those who le- 
reive the Apostles’ Creed: his word.s an*, Ils .sc tnuiqu-nt: ils 
(the Arrninhuia) ofl'rent la communion a tons cenx, ipii recoivt^nt 
Tecritiire saintc coiniiic la Heiile regie <le la foi et di‘.s ino'urs, et 
(pii no Hunt iii hlolatres iti pcrsecuteurs. 

* Uii* original worth of 1.€ CItre arc, IV'iitcri solciis.,.. . cos dnnl.iit.it 
asobiM xrladi, r|ui (I.) icloiolatna Mint contnrniiuii, (2 ) ‘jui ininiim- ImIumii 
H ripiiir-iiii protiiUri norma, (.i.)r|ui im|»uri 9 inoriluis '. jiiuCi cpl i 

i’oDLuUafit, {1.} aut <j[ui alics cauia %c.\aut. 
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Xrr. From all this it appears plain enough cf.nt. 
that the Arminian community was a kind of med- 
J(^y, composed of pci'sons of different principles, 
and lliat, ])roperIy speaking, it could have no 
tixed and stable form or system of doctrine. The 
Arininians, Imwever, foreseeing that this circum- nian (.'on. 
stance might he o1)je<!ted to them as a matter ofp^|™"^ 
H'proach, and unwilling to pass for a society con- 
ne(!ted by no common pi-inciples or bond of 
nnion, have adopted, as their Confession of Faith, 
a kind of theological system, drawn up by Epis- 
copiiis, and expressed, for the most part, in the 
words and phrases of Holy Scripture! [^rj. But as 
noiu! of their pastors ai’c obliged, either by oath, 
d(‘claratioii, or tacit compact, to adhere strictly 
to this confession, and as, on the contrary, by 
the fundamental coustituti<»u of this community, 

<‘v»*ry one is autborise'd to interpret its expressions 
(w.i.>i<‘h are in effect susceptible of vainous signiti- 
<‘ations) in a manner contbrmablc to their pecu- 
liar st'irLi.ments ; it evidently follows, that Ave 
cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con- 
sistent view of Arminianism, or know, Avith any 
degree of (lertaintv, what doidrines are adopted or 
nyected by this sect. Hence it happens, that the 
Arminian doctors differ Avidely among themselves 
«*()m’eruing some of the most important doctrines 
of Christianity ; norarethey universally agreed 
or entirely uniform in their sentiments of almost 
any one point, if Are ex<!ept the doctrines of Pro- 


fr] This Conffssion of Faith is extant in Latin, Dutch, and 
(ic-rniuii. Tho Latin edition of it is to he found in the works iif 
K|>iscoi)ins. tom. ii. ji. ii. p. «!>. — Where may he found also a 
Defence of this Coldes^ion ajjainst iho ohjiwtioii of ihe professors 
of divinity at Lcy<h*n. 

[f/3 They who will be at the pains of romparing: toa;pther the 
theological writin};s of F.piscopins, Conreellcs, Liiiiborrh, Le 
I’lcrc, and I'attcnhmyh, will sue clearly the diversity of aciiti- 
ineuts that rciyiis aiuoiig the .iLi'iuinuin doctors. 
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destination and tJrace. They all, indeed, unani- 
mously adliere to the doctrine that exeliuled ilu'ir 
aiicestoi-s from the eommunion of the IteformiMl 
churches, even that the love of Got! extends itself 
e(|ually to all mankind ; that no mortal is render- 
ed finally unhappy by an eternal and invincible 
decree ; and that the misery of those that perish 
<!omes from themselves ; but they explain this doer- 
trine in a very dilferent manner from that in which 
it was formerly understood. 13«* that as it may, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of the Arminians, 
and whoever opposes it, beiromcs thereby an ad- 
versary to the whole community ; whereas lhos«' 
whose objections are b‘v<>llcd at particular tenets 
which are found in the writinpe of the Arininian 
divines, cannot be said, with any deg-r<*e of ])ro- 
priety, to attack or censure tin; Arininian church, 
whose theological system, a few articles excepted, 
is vague and uncertain [c], and is not chu^icWr- 
ized by any fixed set of doctrines and ])ri-;ieiples. 
Such only attack ceitain doctors of tiud: 'Commu- 
nion, who are divided among themselves, anil do 
not agree, even in their explications of the doc- 
trine relating to the extent of the divine lovi? and 
mercy ; though this be the fundamental point 
that occasioned their si'paration from the ite- 
formeil churches, 

XIII. The Arininian church makes at present 
but an inconsiderable figure, when compared with 
the lleforined ; and, if credit may be given to 
public report, it declines from day to day. The 


Wliat. rciHliTK ihf* Arniininii nf Fnitli ntt 

um*Miain n»prcM»iitJttiofi of Uie of thr foriniiMnity i**. 

tliff liUiTty ill wliich <*vi»ry' [m.Hlor in indul^oMl of cl»*]mriintr tnuii 
it, wliiMi III* fiiiiJn any of it«« fl(N‘triiM‘M i?i rontradii'iioii vvitli liis 
privjit** opiiiioriM. Sf*f* tin* Introduction to tin* Ai'niiniun C’onfi*s 
fiion of I'liiili, in tin* tliiid voliiiiir of tin* !‘|■l*ln'll ul>rid‘jfiin*nt of 
Iframit'.n History of the Uefontuitioii of the Nelherhind**. 
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Anniiiiansliavc stiil.iii the Unitod Provinces thirty- cent. 
four <!oup-(;gations more or less mimei-ous, which 
an! furnislicd with eighty-four ]>astors ; besides 1 J' 
tliese, tlieir chure.}i atPredericksladt, in llio duchy 
of Holstein, still subsists. Itcfuinot, however, bo 
sai<l, that the credit and influence of their religi- 
ous j)rinci|>b‘s have declined Avith the external 
lustre of their community ; since it is well known- 
that their scmtiuu'nts were early adopted in seve- 
ral eountrii's, an<l wen* seer«‘tly received by 
many who had not Mie courage to profess- Ibem 
openly. Every one is acquainted with the change 
that has taken jdaee in the esfablisbed church of 
I'.ngland, whose clergy, generally speaking, since 
the time of Arelib^sbop l.aud, have embraced the 
Arminian doctrine coiu^erning Predestination and 
(•race; and, since the n*storation of Charles II. 
have discovered a stroiiir propensity to many 
(dbev tenets of the Annijiian church. Besides 
this, whoever has any acquaintance Avith the 
Avorld, b'.'ist knoAV, that, in many of the courts 
of Ib'otestant princes, and, generally speaking, 
among those persons that prebmd to be Aviser 
than the multitude, the folloAving fundamental 
principle of Arminianisin is adopted : “ that those 
doctrines, avIiosc belief is necessary to salvation, 
are very fe’A’ in number ; ami that CAcry one is to 
be left at full liberty, Avitb respect to his priA'ate 
sentiments of (iod and religion, provided his 
life and actions be conformable to the rules of 
piety and virtue.” Ea’cii the United IVovinces, 

Avliic-h saAv Avilhin their bosom the ilefeat of Armi- 
nianism, ar«! sit this time sensible of a considerable 
I’haniie in thsit respec't; for, Avhile the psitrons ot 
('silvinism in Ihsit republic ocknoAi-ledge that the 
community whii li makes :in external profession 
<‘f Arminisinism, declines gradually both in its 
numbers sind iniluencc, tht*y, at the same time, 
complain, thsit its doctrines and spirit gain ground 
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CEXT. from day to day ; that they have even insinuated 
themselves more or less into the bosom of tin; 
r virr u. Established church, and infected the theological 
system of many of those V(.*ry jaistors who are ap- 
]*ointed to inaintniii the doctrine and authority of 
the synod of Dort. The jirogress of Arminiunism 
in other countries is alMindantly known j and 
its votaries in l’ranc(', (icneva, and many parts 
of Switzerland, are certainly very numerous \c( J. 

fr/ j ft ni;iy !U»t. lio\v»‘Vpr« Ih‘ iinprojtor to oI)-<*r\i‘ !n‘f « . 
tliat tli»* of Anoiiii:itti'<ni I'as hrm irn-ally Jirty 

tliaf its caiisp d.t'ly io tn-jin niy ami srsnul «•' 

Switzorlaihl. lat i»i dn* H'royMi.int wltiLli tin* I.t'fn'i 

tiao iiTul W’o’t uTv t'liiiu ophv liarli Laiiiotl in lla'st* ri»iinlii«'. and 
p.'irticiilarly :unnii<r iii»* and miMi nf liaridMj, 

and \\ t)!t', liy attm*' .iir timt i;I<i :*jy of indi{]'i*r**m whit li ]>> ‘‘iip- 
P<is<m 1 to Iroplv tin* p >\V(‘r oI not olds* friffniufs Imt cf/ahtst 

inotivf'^, 'inn k at *’.•* vory lomidation ot tin* Anninijin sysfom. 
liot tills was noi all . for, Ity < oii'idorintr tliat inultiplit ily of 
worltls rlial <01111)0*0* tin* nnivf'r't*, as oin* Syst(‘rn or W’liolo, 
AvlioM* Lrn'fttf't po^'ildo ]M*iin< tion is tint iiltiiiiato oml yf (T<‘:ilinn 
poo<!nf*ss. and tin* sovr*ri*i::n jnjrposi* of ijovfrninLr u^mIoid, tln'V 
n*fnov<*<| from llif* doetriin? of iVt dt 'tlnation llio't* arliitrary pro- 
r<*<liiiV' and narrow view^t vsitli wliit li tin* ( ’alviiii*»ts am snp- 
posod to liavf loa<l(’<l it. and t:av»- it a now, a nnnt* |»l< asinv;, and 
a limn* j)liilo'Oj)lii<*al U'p»M t. \ - tin* Lfilniilijm*' laid (low 11 liiis 
pmal onti a-* tin* su]n’ 4 ‘iin* ohjiwt ot (oni's inii\ < I'al doininioiu ami 
tin* ^«ropo to wliicli all liis di'jioii a ions art* ilirfctotl. so tlifiy foil' 
cludefi, that, if thi^ toid wai' |ip>|w d. it. //)//\/ In* Mi*rtiinplisli<*<i. 
rit*ii<‘« tin* tiortrim* of inMi*,--! t.» fulfil tl»-* piupo'i'-^ of a IVi- 

ilo^tination fonn<h*<i in wt'd«i.n a".'! ‘.'utithn- ^ a n.-cr'sify, phy- 
Hii'al aii'l im't'haiii<-:«l in t!n' nnOiiijM f»f in..O i d and inaniiMaio 
tliin^H; hilt a li<*i'<*s«ily. on/jal and ‘piiiPid im thi* \ohi!»t;ny 
<!f*t<*rminatioii‘t of ititflliL*- rit }n*intrs» in < <in t>f pn*p<tll»*nr 

motives, vvliii'll prodiir<* lln-ir wiih cm ' .do! y. ihoiiLdi fln -vt 

i»tf«*rls h<* roiitiriL'«*nt, and hy no moans ih<* <ilf*»prin;^ of an ah^tt 
Into an<l <‘*»H*Milially iniiniitahlo fatality. 'Mioso |)iincipl«*s an* 
ovi<|<Mitfy appliralih* to tlio main ilortrirn*.** tif (dilvinisni ; liy fhein 
Prcd<*stiimtioii \h rorifirmod, though irio<lim*<l with n*«<p<*<‘t t‘> 
itM rtasrinH ainl its ; by tlioin InoMiHUldo (irac<* (irrosistihh* 
ill a moral is niaiiitaimMl upon tin* liy]ioih»*siH ot pn*- 

polh-nt iinitivcH and a riionil niMiossily. Tin* l*i*is<*v<*ian(<* ol tin* 
Saints is also I'XpIirablo upon ihn Hami; systoin, l»y a H»*ri <*4 ot 
moral l•aus 4 •H protlut irtf^ a seriffi of iiioni) cIlVcis. In consi'fpn'mM* 
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Tlio pxl(»mal forma of divino worship and eccleai- cent. 
astical gov(*niinent, in Ifio Arrniniaii church, arc 
almost the sain<j witli tliosc that arc in ut-c among u , 
tli(‘ lh’C3l)ytorians. As, liowcvcr, tlie leading men 
aiJiong tipi Arniinians aj*c p(‘culiarly amhitious of 
maintaining their c(»rrcapondencc and fraternal 
intcr(!onrs<i with the elnireh of J^ngland, and 
leave no eirenmstance nniinjirovod that may tend 
to confirm this union ; so they discover, upon all 
oe(*aslons, th<‘ir approbation of tlie episcopal form 
of iMiclesiastical g«‘' < i nnu^nt, mid profess to regard 
it as most aiK'ienl, as truly sacred, iiiid as superior 
to all idher iiistiliilions ol'chureli t>o!ity [jf]. 


of all «j.*v<'nil <Hvinos of lltj- (i«'r»nau rtwn h liavo applM^l 

llio and Woltiaii t«» tl illir'^tration of tin' 

dnrtrinos of C hriMianity ; and tin' l» :.nn*d l.as written a 

landc oxpn-'i^ly to show tin* oinii *' it uso that may ho n^ado of that 
])hilo*«o{)tiy in ihnnvinL’' liudtt tijx-.i tin* rliiid* artirl(*s of onr faith 
JSen his Philosopliin* Loihnitiiuia' tSc Wolflana* in I hcolo- 

^ia p(»r franapiia f)d«*i rapifa, atn'fore J>rarl. Thooph. (’anzio,’ 
and «if wliifh a sorond oilition was ptil^li. hod at Franrfort and 
Loipsii*, in 1719. Son also W ittonhaoli’s “ Tontanioii 'Fheolo- 
jjia* Doiiinalira* inothodo srieiitifiea pertrartata*,” which was 
piihlishcd ill throo vtds. Svo. at IVaiicfort in 1717. S<.*o above? 

all, tin* f:inio'i*< work of I^oihnitz, I'lititlod, ‘‘ E^sais ch* TIn*o- 
dicce, sur la l>oiit»* do Dion, la Lihorto do rilomnio, VOnuino 
dll ■Mai ' — If nmiarkahh* onoiiixli, lliat tlio I.oihnitian systi‘ni 
has boon oui .r.ico I h\ vory I w, scarcoly by any of tlio Knsjli'ih 
('alvinists. ('an this ho owinr t.* a want of iiiclinalioii towards 
j)liilo-n»]diii’:d di'-on- >.’. 111 * ^ 'I hi < .mnoi ho aid, "I'ln* st ln'iiiL' of 
TUTosHitv, and of p:n tial ovil - loiidi.n: to tini^oisal ^oo<I, has iii- 
dood ho. Ml fi»‘.!.Mod ill soiiio parts nf . I'at Britain, and f?voii has 
tiinioil sniiio /.l•:l!<»ll>J Arinini.iiis l.iio modorato and pliiloso]>hical 
('aUinists. But tlio zoalmis C’alvinists liaro. for tho most part, 
ln*hl ftnn to thoir llioolo-xy, and hhmdod no pliilosophical prin- 
riplos with thoir sysloiii : and, it Is certain, that the most ominont 
philosopliors havo boon found, tronorallv spoakinu:, amonp: tho 
Aniiiuians. If both C’alviidsts and Arniinians claim a Kinu;, it 
is <*ortain, i!»:if tho lattor alone can boast of a Newton, a I^ocko, 
a C'larko, and a Iloylo. 

[/*] Homo, t 4 ) omit many other circiiiiistancos that show 
iimpiostionahly ilio tnilh of this ohservatioii, tho Arminian-, 
ha\«* 1)4*011 at ^ivat. pains to represent Crolius. their hero ami 
VOL. V. I* B 
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I. The sect of Quakci*s received this deiioniiiui> 
tiou in the year from (iervas lhnm<4, hiS(|. 

a justice of peace in Derhyshire [.< 7 ], partly on 
account of the convulsive ai^itations and sliakiiiirs 
of the body with which their diseoui’ses to tin* 
people were usually attended, and partly on ac- 
count of the exhortation addressed to this inairi- 
strate by Fox and his companions, who, when they 
were called before him, desired him with a loud 
voice and a vehement emotion of body, to trem- 
ble at the word of the Eoril. llowevirr sarcastical 
this ap])ellatiou may he, when considered iti its 
origin, the memlxsrs of this s(‘Ct are willing to adopt 
it, provided it be rightly understood ; they prefer 
Tieverthele.ss, to be called in allu.don to that doc- 
trine that is the fundamental jirincijile o.'‘ llu-ir 
association. Children or Confes.sors of Light. In 
their conversation and intercourse with each othi'r, 
they use no other tenn of app<!llation than that of 
Friend [/*]. 

This sect had its rise in England, in thosi* un- 
happy times of confusion, anarchy, and «‘ivil 
discord, when every political or religious fanatic, 
that h.ad formed new plans of government, or in- 
vented new systems of thi-ology, came forth wit h 
his novelties to public view, and propagated tlunn 


tliitir oravlt?, as a particular atlmircr of tlift roimtitiitioii mill 
verninunt of the church of Kn^larici, which ho prcfcrrcil hefon* till 
other forms of polity. See wliat Lt? CIcrc. Ifls 

published on this .subject at iho cud of the cdiiion of Cinttiiis’ 
Wik, De Veritato Kcli^fioiiis Christianui, which ho gave ut llic 
Hau'ue in tlic year 1724, p. 87(i. 

[//] See George SewTl’s History of the (iimkciH, p. 28 — 
Ncar.s History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 82. 

[A j bewcl, luc. cit. p. 024. 
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with ijnpunity among a fickle and untliinking 
iniiititiide. Its parent and founder was George 
k\)x [i], a shoemaker, of a dark and melancholy 
eornph'xion, and of a visionary and enthusiastic 
turn of mind. About the year 1047, which was 
the twenty-third year of his age, he began to 
stroll through several counties in England, giving 
himself out for a person divinely inspired, and ex- 

rO ^ ftnoiivinoiis writer of a letter to Dr. Formey, 
F. 1(. S. Ity Nirol, seeniK rmifli oift i tiled at Mr. Formey 

on neconnt. of lii.s rail*' (icore'e Fox, a man of a turlmlrnt 
hr. lie tells us, on file contrary, tliat from all the infor- 
mation u'ortliy of credit which he was aide tt> procure, it appear.^ 
tliat !'ox was ‘‘ a man of so meek, ronlentt'd, easy, steady, and 
tiMuler a disposition, that it wa.s a {deasun* to lie in his company, 
that he e\erci^ed no authority hut over evil, and tliat every 
where, ami in all, Imt with love, compre-^ion, and lonp: suffering." 
'J'his account !i(» takes from Penn; uml it is very prohiihlo that 
he has Inoked no fartlnu', unless it he to the curious portrait 
wliich Tlu'inas Fllwood, another Quakir, hn.s given of Fox, a 
jjorlrait in which tliere is such au affectid jingli* of words, as 
shows the author to have been more attentive tt) the arrangement 
of his senli'iice.H, than to a true exhihition of the cliaracter of Jiis 
oriuinal ; for W(» an» told hy Elhvood tliat this samo (leorge Fo.v 
was deep in diviiK! knowledge, powerful in prefiching, fervent in 
jnayer, ipiick in discerning, sound in judgment (rismu trneatisy 
a/iiiri ), — manly in personage, grave in gesture, courteous in con- 
versation, weighty in commuiiication, he. he. Alter having thus 
]»aiiiied (leorge after the fancy of Ids two brethren (for fancy is 
the (Quaker fountain of light and trutli), the letter writer oh- 
sfi vcs, that Dr. FcTnu y has taken his account of (leorge's tur- 
Inih'Mce and fanaticism from Moshoim s Ecclesiastical History. 
As >Iosln*iiii tJieii is dc’acl, ai; • cannot <Jc*fencl liimsclf, may 1 he 
jKM inittcil to I»eg of this anouynum^ letter writer, who appears 
lo he a candid and rational man, to cast an eye upon ISewcd's 
Illsioiy of tlio Quakers, and to follow this meek, courteous, and 
iiioik'st (ieorge, running like a wild man, throueh scweral coiiu- 
ti*’s, refusing homage lo his soveredgn, interrupting the ministers 
in the puhlic celc'hration of divine service at Nollinglmin, Mans- 
tield, and .Market Eoswortli ? It is remarkahle, that the very 
learned and worthy Dr. Henry Mon?, who was not liiinself without 
a slroni: tim*lure of cMitlmsiasni, and wlio looked upon IVnn as a 
pious ( liriNiiau, trcjated, nevertheless, (ii»orge Fox as a melan- 
choly fainalii-, wnd as oin‘ possessed with the devil. See his IMyst. 
of (iodlincss, h. x. ch. \iii. ; as also Schol. in Dial*, v. sect, v, 
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CENT, liorting tlio people to attend to the voice of the 
sn-r^u word, that lies hid in the hearts of all nu'ii. 

j’ART II. After the execution of Charles I. when all laws, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, seemed to he entirely 
suspended, if not extinct, Fox exerted his fanatical 
powei’s with new vigour, and forine<l more ambi- 
tious and extensive views. 1 laving acniuired a con- 
siderable number of disciples of l)oth sexes, who 
wei'e strongly infected with his wild enthusiasm, 
he excited great tumults in several parts of ICng- 
land: and, in the year Ifi.'JC), went so far as to 
disturb the devotion of those that were assembled 
in the churches for the purposes of publii! worship, 
declaring that all such assemblies were useless ami 
unchristian. For these extravagancies both h^^ ami 
his companions were fref|uent]y east into prison, 
and chastised, as disturbers of the peace, by tlni 
civil magistrate [A]. 

[A:] Bf.sides tli(3 ordinary' writers of flit* orelesla^tiral hi^ttny 
of tliiri centiny, the curious read«‘r will ilo well to eoiiNult C'rt>- 
esii Hi.'^toria (iuakeriaiia, trilnts Lihris eomj«reheiiKH, tin* Keeont! 
edition of uliich wa.s piihlished in Hvo iit Anislenlani, in tlit? 
year i70;k A pliysiciaii named Kolliaiisius, who was l»oni ii 
Lutheran, bat turned Quaker, piihlished critical reinaiks u|i»»ri 
this liistory', under the title of Dilucidationes, which wen* tir>l 
printed at Amsterdam, in llie year KiOO. Ami it must ht? 
acknowh'd'^ed, that there are many inarcaraci<*s in the history 
of Croesiiis ; it is, liowever, iniich less faulty than another his- 
tory of this hoct, which waa puhlisiied at Cologne in 1 2 ^ 1110 , 
in the year under ilie follow! dl' title: “ I li^toire ahnyi-e 

do la Naissance et du Pro^res du Kouakerisinu, av«*c. ri*ile de 
ses Doi'iiies for tin* anonyiiioua author of this latter hi.story, 
insteatl <»f relating well attested facts, has coiiipiled, without 
either discernment or choice, Ru«h an extravau:afit medley 
truth and faUi*hood, as i.s mther adapU^d to e.\eite lautditer than 
to mliniriiHter instruction. See the Kei'oml hook of Ooesius' 
ffistoria (juakeriana, p. 3:^2 and 370. an also Le (.’lerc, Jlihlioth. 
Univeraelie et Ilistoriipie, tom. xxii. p. 53. — Tln» most nm[»le 
and authentic aix’oiint of this sect is that wliich wnn coiiipo.-<ed 
hy Deorgo Sewel, from a great variety of genuim* nwords, and 
partly from the papera of Fox, its founder, and puhlisln'il undor 
the following title : The History of the (Christian IN'ople calli-d 
Quakers. Tliut work is remai'kahle both for ilie industry uud 
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II. The fii*st association of (Quakers was com- cfNt. 
])(>sc<l mostly of visionary fanatics, and of persons 
that really seemed to be disordered in their 
brains, and hence they committed many enormi- 
ties, wliich the modern (Quakers endeavour to alio- tho first 
viatc and diminish, but which they neither pretend ««s'>'p‘s of 
to justify nor to approve : for the greatest part ofundcT* 
them were riotous and tumultuous in the highest Cromwcii. 
degree ; and even Oieir hunalo distuples, forg(?ttiug 
the delicacy and d<‘eency peculiar to their sex, 
bore their part in these disorders. Tlioyraii like 
Dace.hanals, through the towns and villages, tie- 
claiming against I’^piscopacy, Preshyterianism, and 
t.'very fixed form »>f religion ; railed at public and 
stated worship ; affrontetl and mocked the clergy, 
even in tin* very exercise of their ministerial 


accuracy wliirli (lu* author lias tli'^rovcrctl in conipilinj; it. Hut 
as Sfut’l wii-i Iiiiusolf ti Quaker, s« Iio is sometimes tharccahlo 
xvitli foiiroaliiii', tliiuiiiisliiiiir, <>r ri!j>n>Rcntiii}f tiniliT nrtitil ro- 
lours, many xvhii'Ii, il impartially rehitetl, must liax'o ap- 

prarfil «lisli.m«iuralil<>, ami ini};lit have provvd detrimcufnl. to his 
4'ouuuuuity. It must Iioiveror he ^raiitetl, that, iiotwithstaudiiig 
tlicsi? tiofci-ts, Scwid’s history is abundantly suflirient to enable 
ail impartial ami iiitelligent riwlcr to form a just and satisfaetoiy 
idea of tins visitiimry sort, foltairc has also oiUertainiMl llie 
pidilir with I'uur Letters, conceniiiig tho Heligioii, Manners, 
.md History f the (Junkers, in his Melanges do Litteratiirc 
d llisioiio et dc riiilosophie, Mhieli are written xvith his nsnal 
wit and elegani-e, but me rather ailapted to amuse thini instrnet. 
'I’he eonvefsation iKitween l.im md Andrew Pitt, an eminent 
(Junker ill London, whieh is related n these f-etters, may ho 
true ill general ; hut to render the neeoimt of it still more pleas- 
iiiit, till? ingenious writer has eiehellished it with cllusioiis of 
wft and faiiey, ami even added some partiiulnrs, that are rather 
drawn from iniagiiiatiim than ineinory. It is troni the hooks 
already iiieMtioned that the h'retuh dissertation on the lleligion 
of the (Jiiakers (whieh is placed in the third volume of the 
splendid work, entitled, Cereinonios et Contiimes Uehgieiises dc 
tons les I'enples) is iliiejiy eoiiipiled, though with less attenUon 
and aeemiu v tliaii might Iiavo been expeeted. — A Lutheran 
wiiii-r. named I'ledeiie I'iriieat Mein, hiti given an aecouiit of 
liie Kimlish (Jiiakeis ilia (leiiiiau work, entitled. Kntwnrttder 
Kiiihen (iidiiuii.? nud (iel)iauche der Qiuicker iu I'iiigel.ind. 
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functions [M]; trampled upon tlie laws and 
upon the authority of the magistrates, under the 
pretext of being actuated by a divine impulse ; 

[AA] A female, contrary to the mmlesty of h(»r sex, came 
into Whiteliall Chapel t^tark naked, in the midst of piihlie \vt>r- 
ship, Avlien Cromwell wjvs there present. Another came into 
tlic Parliament-house, with a trenchard in litir liaml, whicli she. 
broke in pieces, sayinf?, Thus shall lie he hn>ke in pii'ces.” 
Thomas Adams, havim^ complained to the l^rotert<»r of tlie irn- 
prisoninent of some <»f his friends, and not lindiiiL^ rcMlress, hi*, 
took off his cap and tore it in pieces, sayinir, “ So shall tliy tro- 
vernmoiit he torn from thee and thy house.” Sevi ial jiretendirii^ 
;ui extraordinary message from heaven, went ahoiit. the street.-^, 
denouncing the judiftneiits of (lod atraiiwl the lVuf<*ctor and his 
council; and one came to the door of the Parliannmt-houNe with 
a drawn sword, and wounded several, sayiiii;, hi* wun in^-piied l»y 
the Holy Spirit to kill every man that sat in tha> home. ria* 
ijiOHt extravagant quaker that appeared in tliis time was James 
Naylor, formerly an olHcer, a man of parts, am! so much admired 
liy these fanatic^, that they hlasphemoii‘'ly styled him, 'Hie ever- 
lastintr Son of Uiirhteoii.sness ; tin? Prince of Peace: the oidy 
he^^otten Son of C/o<l ; the Pairi*''f amorej ten Tlioiisaiid. See 
Neal’s Hist, of the J’uritaiiH. — The Life and IVin! of Naylor, p. 
(i. 7, <So.*. T)ie anonymous author of the Letti r to Dr. lorriiey, 
l‘\ K. S. ^eeiijs to have lo-t sitjht of tin* state of <jual\er!‘'m in the 
timt* of l ox, when he denies that tlie clnrL:«* of tinhol' iiee mid 
fanuti<.‘isnj can he proved aifain-t liim or Ids friend-, mid »zi\cH 
the jietitle dmiomination of imprudeno* to the extraviM iu ies 
exhihited hy the (Juakers under Charles 1. am! tin* C'eiionon- 
wealtli. I’he Ninide «tory of Naylor, who was the convert and 
pujiil of Vo.x, the letteis, full of hhiNpheiMonN ah^nrdity, wiittiui 
to this lS»se r;f Sharon, thin new .le-ns, hy Ilannali Sfrmiirer, 
Iiichard Fairnnin. mid ofher'<, shou' i!n* horrid vein i»f fmia»iri‘-jii 
that ran ihrouoh tliis vi^-ionary ‘‘Oio. See the-e letters in the 
Ijfe atni 'J’lial of Naylor, who. tlioindi i rm lly seonrpul, wa-, 
liowever, whi[>ped into hi . '•ensfs, or, at lea-t, luontrht hy his 
MifTerioLr** Into a ealmer hJ;.?o of mind. S«*e al'«o Sai,.n Inthroned, 
«kc. p, I iSc J>. If ipiilo i i III he ihjw in hin^iland on a more ra- 
tional footiie^% We* may ro/erratnlete Its tneinliei*' upon the hap))/ 
ehanjre, hut, at l)ie ^atm- time com'oli* uitli them on the jipproju li- 
anaihilation of flieir s* i t ; for if n ..son »o*i- in union'.: fhem, 
the spirit if me;:n tJnir •■piiit) will soon he nijem hed, and lancy 
no iimie t!ie otdy ci ttii ion of frolli, tin- fiindaiiieiital piin- 
ciple 4,1 dn-ir e.\}.,fejne will he des|ri \ed. In *>m h a rata 'tioplie. 
the aljfOoi !•} ajii'ji n; Uiiukeiian VtiHlji l oj.ie n jnpa aiio'i, ' 

the ‘ . 
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anil niculo use of their pretended inspiration to cknt. 
excite the most vehement commotions both in .^,7'*' 
state and churcli. Hence it is not at all sur- i’.AHT"' 
jirising that the secular arm was at length raised 
against these pernicious fanatics, and that many of 
them were severely chastised for their extrava- 
gance and folly [[/3* Cromwell himself, who was, 
g(*nerally speaking, an enemy to no sect, however 
enthusiastical it might be, entertained uneasy ap- 
prehensions from the frantic, violence of the 
< Quakers, and therefore, in his first thou',:hts, 
formed a resolution to suppress their rising com- 
munity. Hut when he jierccivcd that tlicy treated 
with contempt both his promises and tlireaten- 
ings, and w«‘re, in eftcct, too powerful or too head- 
strong to yii'ld to cither, he prudently abstained 
from thi‘ use of force, and contented himself with 
employing ^vi?^e measures and precautions to pre- 
vent their fomenting sedition among tlio people, 
or umh'rmining the foundations of his new sove- 
reignty [/«]. 

Ill, In process of tim«*, the fumes of this tiio pro- 
I'xeessive fanaticism begiui to evaporate, and 
llie ardi'nt impetuosity of the rising sect seemed Charles ii. 
gradually to suliside ; nor did the divine light, ofj^j^ u. 
wliich ihe Quakers boast, produce such tumults 
in church and state, us at the first declaration of 
their celestiid pretensioi's. Under the reign of 
('liarles II. both their religions doctrine and 
discipline assumed a more regular and permanent 
form, by tlio care and industry of Fox, assisted, 
in this very necessary undertaking, by Robert 
Hartday, (ieorge Keith, and Samuei Fisher, men 
of learning and abilities, who became, notwith- 


17] Ni-al':< History of tiu! Puritans*, vol. iv. p. 153. — Sewcl's 
! listoi y, 

j j ( ti'lls in liix lIii''tovy t)f tlio th.it 

till* i hIhmvh iici-Fvpml ill thuii* biltpr 

CioihufII t .1 .N 'N.’l'.' UbU’iy* hook i j*. 'U. IIJ. ll-'- 
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CKNT. standing, members of this strange community. 

X V II. Pqx stood in urgent need of such able assistants ; 
rAKT )!'. gross ignorance bad rendered bis religion, 

hitherto, a confused medley of incolicrcnt tenets 
and visions. The new triumvirate, therefore, 
used their utmost endeavoui*8 to digest these 
under certain heads, and to reduce tliein to a sort 
of theological system [»]. But such was the 
change of times, that the wiser and more modei’ate 
Quakers in England sulfercd more v(.‘xations, 
and were involved in greater calamities, than had 
fallen to the lot of their frantic and turbulent 
ancestors. These vexations, indeed, w<*re not so 
much the conset}uence of their religious piinciplcs 
as of their singular eustoms and manners in civil 
life. For they would never give to magistrates 
those titles of honour and pre-eminence that arc 
designed to mark the respect due to their autho- 
rity ; they also refused obstinately to take the oath 
of allegiance to their sovereign [o], and to j»ay 
tithes to the clergy; hence they were looked 
upon as rebellious subjects, and, on that account, 
were frequently jiuni-shcd with great severity [y.i]. 
I'ndcr the reign of James 11. and more parti- 
cularly about the year 108.5, they began to sec 


[w] For an arcouiit of the lift? and writings of Rart’lay, hoo 
llic General I)i«jtitniary. — Sewcl, in liis Ili'^toryr of the (iiiaktTK, 
f/ivfiH an antple arcoiint of Keith. There also partirular im*n- 
lion nia<!c of Tishur, in a (lernian wurk, intitliMi, I'liHchtildigo 
Natrhrii ht, IT.iO, p. 338. 

gj/' [o] 'Hjw refusal to fake the oath of alletfianre did not 
profMMMl from any tlisaflection to tlie governnient, hut froin a 
porstuLsioii that all oatliH were unlawful, and that swearini^, even 
upon the most solemn m:rasinns, was forhhhleii in lh«» New 
'I’estarnent. They also sinrorely ho1if*vi?d that they weio as 
iijiji h ohligetl to ofietlience hy an affirmation, which tliey were 
Vvilliag to make, as hy an oath. 

[ 1*1 See a rirciiinulnntial account of their Milleiings under 
f h.iil' s if. in Neal's flisUiiy of the Ihiiitiuis, vol. iv. p. 31. k 

51tf. r»JS. Hurnet’s lli-vlory til hi:, 

own Tiiiitj.; \ul. i. p. ;i71. — Sewd, /oc- vU paositn* 
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itioro prosperous days, and to enjoy the sweets of cent. 
toleration and liberty, which they owed, not to 
the clemency of the government, but to the 
iriendship of that monarch for the famous Wil- V j- 
liam Penn [9], who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmost moment, and had ren- 
dered him signal and important services [rj. 

What James had done, from motives of a personal 
or political nature, in favour of the Quakers, 

King William III. confirmed and continued, from 
a /cal for maintaiuing the rights of conscience, 
and advancing the cause of religious liberty. 

I’rom thesis motives, he procured a full and ample 
toleration for dissenters of almost all denomina- 
tions ; and the (Quakers, in consequence of this 


fy] Spo Sowol’s History of tlio Cjuakcra. 

iiuiulgpncfj of James II. towards the Quakers, 
aifd otiirr dissentors from the e.stahlishcd idiurch, was, at hottoin> 
fomi(h‘d on a zt*al for popi^ry, and designed to favour the Konmn 
('alholic.s. More particularly the onler he sent to the Lord 
Msiytn* of J.,ouduu, the 7ih of Noveniher, 1687, to dispeii.se with 
ilie (Ifiakers m»t swearing, w'as #»videiitly designed to open a 
do(»r t«) the Koiimn Catholics to hear offices in the state without 

a b tral ipialitication At the same time, it is probable enough, 

that ii personal attachment to the famous William Penn may 
ha>e < imtrihijted to render this monarch more indulgent to his 
t. tliaii he would olherwi.sci have been. The reasons of this 
ntiarlriuMit me differently represented. Some suppose it to liave 
owing to the services of ^ ’. father in the fleet commanded 
ji'.'ain^t the Dutch in the year 1065, hy King Jaiin*s, wlicn Duke 
4 if' ^ ork. Others attribute tliis attachment to his personal ser- 
vices. I Vom tlie high degnv of favour he enjoyed at court, they 
4 iMielinh'd that ln» was a concealed papist, and assisted the king 
in tin* 4 ?:o‘ciitioii of his de„sign.s. That the imputation of popery 
wns irronndh‘ss, appears from his correspondence with Dr. Til- 
hiis.ni, whieh is published in the life of IY*nn, that is prefixed to 
the tii.t voliiim* of the works of the latter. It is nevertheless 
cei lain, (hat he was very intimate with Father Petm-s. the hot* 
In udi'd .le.siiit, whos<* bigotry formed the king's projects, and 
ulni:.e iinpiudeiiee rendered them abortive. It is also certain, 
th.ii, III ihi* yai LiMi he went <ivei lo Holland, in order to pci- 
. Ma»Jc the piiucc ul Diange to tome ialo King James mc.u^mc • 
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hutil. 


ci’.NT. prant, enjoyed at longtli, upon a constitutional 
looting, traiupiillity and freedom [.v]. 
r utT u. with the vexations and pei'sccu- 

V tion which they sulfercd in their native country 

during the reign of Charles II. the (iuak('rs look- 
of ed about for some distant setllcments, where they 
oViin" shelter themselves from the storm ; and 

° with tliis view began to disseminate their ivdigi- 
ous principles in various countries. Altom|)ts of 
this nature were made in Clermany, Prussia, I'rai ice, 
Italy, Greece, Holland, and Holstein, but with lit- 
tle success ; the Hutch, however, were, after much 
importunity, persuaded to allow a ceilain nuiuber 
of tlw'si^ enthusiasts to settle in Holland, where 
th(‘y still continue to reside. Multitudes of them 
also went over to America, and formed settle- 
ments there, not long after the first rise of th(‘ir 
sect ; and it aftenvanls hapjiened, by a singular 
<*oncourse of events, that this new world became 
the chief scat of their prosperity and frei‘d«»m. 
M'illiani Penn, son <»f the famous vice-admiral 
of that name, w’ho embraced (Quakerism in tlu^ 
year received in the year iHst), from 

Charles 11. and from the English parlianuuit, 

■ the grant of an ample, fertih*, but micultivati'd 
province in Amerit^a, as a n-ward tor the emi- 
nent scrvici's of his father. This illustrious 
(,)uuker, wlio was far from being destitute of 
parts, mid whose activity and peiu'tralion were 
accompanied with an uncommon degrei* of elo- 
«(ueii(;e [/], carried over with him into his new 
duiiiinious u considerable colony of Ids luiends 


r.?] fl’jivrrs cl(* M, tin Volfuiri*, tcirn. iv. j». 

! V ] UtjriH’i, wlio knew l*« iin 

tl.til “ hf ivjiH H vain man, ulm Ij.'hI a liig'li 

Mplhioii f>f |ji'4 own fliat In* llioiiLflit 

iltml it.; am! tliat hr Innl a ln*«'inn.s way. lli.ii 

was »H»t .'ijn to ovcn.uino a nnin’-* ica on, iliottfli il ini'.'lik 
tin* lii I'alifUtf. ' 
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and nrolhren ; and he founded in those distant cknt. 
rei>:i()ns a republic, whose form, laws, and insti- ^'7** 
lotions, resembled no other known system of go- 
vormiuuit, whose pacific principles and commer- '- j ^ 
eial spirit have long blessed it with tranquillity 
and opulence, and which still continues in a pro- 
sperous and flourishing state [?<]. The Quakers 
predominate in this colony, both by their in- 
tlueiiee aud their numbers; but all those who 
iiekuowledgc tin* o i.'-tcnec and providence of one 
Supreme IJeing, and show their respect to that 
Jleing, either by external woivhip, or at least by 
the regularity of their lives and actions, are ad- 
mitted to the rights and ])i'ivi!eges of citizens in 
this happy republic, liie large ])rovince that 
constitutes its territory was called Pennsylvania, 
from tlie name of its pvf'] rietor; and its capital 
city was named Philadc'lp.hia, from the spirit of 
onion and the fraternal loy<. that reigned at first, 
ami is still supposed to prevail, more or less, 
aimuig its inha!)itants. 

V'. l iven during the life of their founder, the The intos. 
t,)uukers, notwithstanding their extraordinary 

pretensions to fraternal cliarity and union, were COIiU'^tS 
iVetpiently diviih'il into jiartic'S, and involved in 
contests and debates. These debates, indeed, 
which were carried on in ♦he years Itioti, Kitil, 
and 1 (is. 5, with js cnliav varmth, were not oeea- 
sioiied 1 y any dmdrines of a '•eligious nature, hut 
hv a diversity of opinion.'-' about matters of dis- 
cipline. about certain iuistoms and maniici-s, and 
other aihiii-s of little moment; and they Avere ge- 

I .'.“1 l iii' I.iuH nnil I'lmrtf'rs of ttie colony of Pennsylvania 
in;; V in' m'.’ii in ttupin's History, Penn’s Works, and in otlicr 
fi.lirrliiiiis of [iiililic ri'cords; (licy art! also iii-scrlcd in tli<‘ 
r.ili!l.i(ii< ijiii' !iiit;iiiiiii|i!i', tom. .w. |). .’MO. tom. xvi. ji. I‘i7 — 

P.'iiii .. rc|iul.uion. liotti liy Iii< writing's and il»' 

a,.,., (. li,.- ...• . .a.'lc ill lili'. Soc the ilClOUllU- viMU of iiim 
I..- ' r . 
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CENT, nomlly terminated in a siiort time, and without 
sirr*M **'“*^^ difficulty [«’]. But, after the dcatii of 
rAiiT 11 . 'vhich happened in the year some 

Friends, and more especially Georjje Kt*ith, who 
was by far the most learned member of the eoin- 
niunity, excited, by their doctrines and innova- 
tions, new discords of a much more serious and 
momentous kind than those which had befori' di- 
vided the brethren. Tliis fountain of contention 
was opened in Pennsylvania, where Keith was 
charged with erroneous opinions concerning se- 
veral points of theology, and more particularly con- 
cerning the Human Nature of Christ, which he 
supposed to he two-fold, the one spiritual and ce- 
lestial, theothereorporeal and terr«i8trial[j'3. This 
and other inventions of Keith would perhaps have 
passed without censure, among a people who re- 
duce the whole of religion to fancy and a kind ol' 
spiritual' instinct, had not this learned man ani- 
madverted, with a certain degree of seviu-ity, 
upon some of the fanastic notions of the American 
hrethren, and opposed, in a more particular man- 
ner, their method of converting the whole hi- 
story of Christ’s life and siiirerings into a mere 
allegory, or symbolical representation of the du- 
ties of Christianity. The Furopeai} Quakers dare 
not so fur presume upon the indulgcnci> of the 
<-lviI and ecclesiastical powers, as to deny openly 
the nullity of the history of the life, mediation, 
and sufferings of Christ j hut in Amcri<*a, whi're 
they have nothing to fear, they are said to 
c.xprcss themselves without ambiguity, on this 
subject, and to maintain publicly, that ('hrist 
never existed, hut in the hearts of the faith- 


f Set? S»»\vcrH ilisiory of tlif* (liiaLni. 

I » j vt f .'oiiVumoH <lo tons Irt rpiiplt*.* ilu 

MoihIi*, tfim. iv. t). 1 1 1 ."—Crutidi liiotuiiu (^ualvt’iiAiia, lilt. iii. 

V I'Pi. 
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fill. This point was dclMitod between Keith cknt. 
ainl iiis advei'sarios, in several general assemblies 
of tin? sect bold in England, and was at length p® JJ' 
brought before the parliament. The contest was ' 
l<’rjninated in the year 1(595, by the excommu- 
nication of Keith and his adherents, which so ex- 
asperated ibis famous Quaker [y], tliat he return- 
ed some yeai's after this, into the bosom of the 
I'higlisb church, and died in its communion [^c]. 

Ilis friemis and foMov'crs conliiined, for along 
tinu', to hold their assemblies, and exercise their 
ndigion in a state of se]>aration from the rest of 
the sect ; but now, if we may believe public fame, 
t hey arc reconcihid with their brethren [a]. 


r.V] Bisliop Burnet, wlio was certainly better acquainted 
witli tlie liistory of Keith, (with whom he had been educated) 
than Dr. Mo^hciin, attributes lii.s rouini to the church of Eni^- 
latid, to a inut li worthier motive tlinn h*ntation and restuitinent. 
He tidl'i us that Keith, after the American quakci-s had appearetl 
to him }LS little better tliaii J)oists, opposed them so warmly, 
that tlu'y semt him hack to Enjrlaiul. Here he opened a new 
meeiinii:, and by a printed summons called toc^cthor the whole 
jnirty to convince lh<!m of these €*rroi*s. “ He continued those 
ineetinujs,” says the hisliop, “ heiiifij still, in outward ajqmanuu*e, 
a qnakt!r, for some yeai*s ; till Iiavinj; prevailcil os far as he saw 
any appearance* of success, lie haitl aside their exterior, and was 
nvunciled to liu* clmrch.” See Burnet’s liistory of his own 
'Fillies, vol. ii. p. ^240. 

fr] Seo Burnet, ibid SeweFs a 'count of the troubles 0C(*a- 

sioiu'd by Ki itli, in his History of the Quakers. But Sewel 
was eith«**r unacquainted with the tnie nature and stale of this 
controversy, which, as he was aii illiurare man, may well liave 
been the case, or he has ^iveii desigmully a false and ambitious 
nqin'senlatioii of the matter. iSee tlie life ot (..nster, in the 
Ihiropa l*:riidifa of Halitlefns*, where this controversy is plaivd 
ill its true liu'hi. (bister was a man of probity, who lived at tliat 
time in America, and was an eye witness of these ili visions, 

[//] See Holders’ ('liristian (Quaker, published in 4 to. at Lon- 
don, in the year IdDD; — as also, The Quakers a divided IVople, 
.published in 1708 Dnschuldig. Nachriclit, 1744. p. 496. 


' riu» work is written in German. 
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CENT. VI. The religion of the sect called Qiiakcns 
XVII. |,jjg Qji jjjj. qj* jiovclty that strjkes at lir.st sight, 
but, when viewed ’ closely, it will ajux'ar to he 
V nothing more than a certain inoditication of that 
Tiicroli- Mystic thcolog\% which arose .so early as 

gioiioftue tlio second century, was foslin'ed and (Mubellislied 
luxuriant fancy of Origen, and passing 
ill a general through vai’ious liaiids assuincd dilTi'i’ent aspects 
until it was adopted by tlie Quakers, who set oil' 
the motley form with new additions of their own 
iiivenlioii. Fox, indeed, is not cluirgcahlc \\ itli 
these inventions ; his ignorant and inelegant sini- 
plieitv places him beyond the reach of suspicion 
in this matter; hut it is at the same time, nn- 
doiihtedly certain, that all his doctrine eoiiccniing 
the intcrual word, and the diviiu' light within 
operations and eilects, was (utln'r hoj*rowed IVoin 
the writings of the l\Iysti<*s, which wer<', at that 
time, in the hands of many, or at least jiicked up 
from the conversation and ex]iressions of some 
persons of tin* ^lystic order. "I'lic tenets, how- 
ever, which thi.s blunt and illiterate man express, 
ed in a rude, confused, and ainhiguoiis manner, 
were dressed up and presented under a ilitrerent 
form liy the lUitstcrly hands of IJarclay, Keith, 
Fisher, and Penn, who digested them with smdt 
sagacity and art, that they assumed the aspect of 
a regular system. The Quakers may therefore 
he di.'eined with reason the principal hranch of 
the Mystics, as they not only emhraiied the pre- 
cepts of their hidden wisdom, Init even saw ils 
whole tendency, and adopted, without hesitation, 
all its conseiiueiices [A]. 


fA"] Most poojilo ftri* of opinion, that wo «ro to loani tlio Iriio 
•loi'tnric and soritiiiioiits of tlio ftiiiiiiorH from tin; ('aloolii'-iii of 
Ilolinrl liarriay, and iiioro pspooially from his Apology for tin- 
trtji; ('liristian Divinity, hr. wliicli was pidilisliod at l.ontloa 
ill 4to, ill dm year IG7(i, iuid wus traiislatod into st'vvr.il fo- 
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VII. The fiindaiDcntal doctrine of Quakerism, crN r. 
fi oin u'lience all their other tenets are derived, 

^ SECT, ir, 
PAitr n. 

lanpnatrps. Kor do I deny, that the memhers of this sect 
an* very desirous tliat we sliould judf?e of their relip:ious senti- 
lueuts hy the tloclrinc that is exhibited in these hooks. But onle 
li tluxe who are disposed to jiidtre by this rule, go so far ns to Quakers, 
maintain, that these books roiitaiii all the religious tenets that 
hjjve formerly been advanretl, or anj at present adopteil by the 
people ealletl (juakers, laey may he refuted without (iitlinilty, 

Iroiii ji cn‘at variety <•! I o iks and r curds, of unquestioiiahle 
niithentirity. It is iuM‘e>sary to enter into tlie true spirit of 
Barelay s writings. I’his ingenious man njqa areci ns a patron 
iirid defender of qiiakeiisin, ainl not as a professed teaclier or 
e.\po-itor ui il.s various <]<a*trines ; and he interpreted ami modi- 
fied the opinions of Jiis .^ect after the maniitT of a champion or 
uilvoeaie. who undertakes the defence of an odious cause. How 
llieii d(u‘s lie go to work? Jn the first place, he observes an 
entire sll<‘nce in relation to those fumlamental prineiples of 
( Iiii'-lianify, concerninir which ii. is of great consequence to 
know the real o]»inio)is of the quakei's: and tlius lie exliihits a 
systi iii of theitloiry that is evidently !aine ami imperfect. For 
it i.*> tin; pecidiar husim*ss of a priuh'iil apolog-ist to j)ass over in 
silence points that are scarcely susceptihlo of a plausihle defence, 
and to eidarg’e upon those only which the powers of genius ami 
eloitnence may he able to emhellish and exhibit in an advanta- 
geous pi»iiit of view. It is ohservahle, in the second place, that 
llarclay t(»urlics in a slight, superficial, and Iiasly manner, some 
tenets, wliicli, when amjily ex])hiined, had exposed the quakers 
to seven' ctuisiircs ; and in this he discovers plainly the weak- 
ness of hifn cause. T.aslly to omit m.any other observations that 
ml-ht be inadt* liere, tliis writer employs fbe greatest dexterity 
and art in softening and modifying ♦hose invidious doctrines which 
he canm»t conceal, and dare imt disavow; for which purpose lie 
cun'fiillv axoids all lho.se jdirasi’.s and terms that are made use of 
hy the quakers, ami an’ jieculiar to tiieirscct, and expresses their 
tenets in ordiiiaiy language, in terms of a vague ami indefinite 
nature, ami in a style tliat casts a sort of mask over their natural 
aspect. At this rate the most enormous errors maybe held with 
impunity ; h»r tln'ic is no doctrine, however absurd, to which a 
plausible air may not he given hy following the insidious method 
of Barclay; and it is well knoxvii that even the. doctrine of Spi- 
noza was, x\ ith a like. artifice, dres.sed out, and disguised hy some 
of his dist l[deN. 'J'lie other writers of this sect have declared 
their sent imi'Uts xx'ilh more ireedoiii, perspicuity? and Ciindoui, 
[lariicuUiiIy the famous William IVim and (Ictnge Whiu head, 
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is that famous and ancient opinion of tiic Mystic 
scliool, “ That there lies concealed in the minds 
of all men a certain portion of divine reason, a 
spark of the same wisdom that exists in the Su- 
preme Being. Therefore, those who are desirous 
of arriving at true felicity and eternal salvation, 
must, according to their system, hy self con- 
verse, contemplation, and perpetual efforts to 
subdue their sensual affections, endeavour to 
draw forth, kindle, and inflame, that divine, 
hidden spark, which is overpowered hy the 
darkness of the flesh, and suffocated, as it were, 
hy that mass of matter uith which it is sur- 
rounded. They who observe this rule, will 
feel, say the Quakers, a divine glow of warmth 
and light, and hear a celestial and divine voice 
proceeding from the inward recesses of their 
souls ', and by this light, and this voice, they 
will be led to all truth, and bo perfectly assured 
of their union with the Supreme Being.” This 
hidden treasure, which is possessed, though not 
improved, by all the human race, beai’s differimt 
denominations in the language of this funatieul 
.sect. They frequently call it divine light, soiih‘- 
times a ray of the eternsd wisdom, at othei’s, the 
heavenly Sophia, whom they suppose married to 
a mortal, and whose wedding garments some of 


whom UTitin^ dosorve an attentive pcrmal |>rr*feraMy to nil tlit^ 
oilier productionH of that cominiiiiity. There is, ninoiig otln i 
writinj^H of tliPHO eminent qiiakerH, one in whose composition 
tfiey WPTO lioth roncpmeil, and which ww* piihliHliiMt at T-omlon 
in the year 1074, under tlio following' title : The riiriNti:iii 
Quaker and hia Divine Te?<titnoiiy vindicafiwl iiy Script lire, 
Reaaon, and Aiithoritioa, a^inat the injurious Att«*iiipts that 
have lieen lately made by aeveral AdveraarieH. The fii'st part 
of thia fxKik wa» written by Penn, and the p.i^coiid hy WliitelietuI, 
lliere ia alao in Sewcla 1 listory a confeMaioii of failli, that wa» 
piihlished hy the Quakers in the year KiOil, diirintc th*»ii* con- 
troverny with Keith; hut this is coiiiposcd with ^ivat 

prudence, and in full of ambiguity. 
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tli<*ir Writers describe with the most gaudy and ckxt. 
]>omj)oijs eloquence. Hut the most usual epi- 
ih(;ls given to this spiritual treasure are those of "/ 
the internal word and of Clirist within; for as, ^ 
on the one hand, they adopt that doctrine of 
( )rigen, and the ancient mystics, which repre- 
sents Christ as the eternal reason, or Avisdom of 
Cod ; and, on the otiier, maintain, that all men 
Jir(* emlowed naturally with a certain portion of 
tlii^ diviiK' wisdom ; they arc thus <lirectly led to 
atlirin, that Christ, the word of (xod, dwells 
and speaks in the hearts of all men [c]. 

V'lll. All the singularities and wonderful fan- 
ci(‘s, that are to he found in the religious system from thTs 
of the (Quakers, aie the immediate consequences 
of the finulamental principle now mentioned. trinc.^ 
I'or siiu-e Christ resides in the inward frame 
of every mortal ; it follows, “ Fiisst, That the 
whoh* of religion consists in calling olf the mind 
from extc'rnal objects, in weakening the influence 
atid ascendant of the outwanl senses, a?id iii 
every one’s entering deeply into the inmost 
reee>>i‘s of his heart, and listening attentively 
to the diviiu^ instructions and commands that 
the internal word, or Christ within, delivers 
there. Se<H)ndly, That the external Avoid, /. e. 
the holy Scrii>ture, neither points out the way 
of salvation, nor leads men to it; since it only 
i'onsists of lettei-s and aa'. ds, Avhich being void 
of life, have not a degree of c,‘hcacy and power 
siilVn-ient to illuminate the human mind, and 
to unite it to (lod. 'Hie only advantage that, 
in their opinion, results from a perusal of the 
holy Scriptures, is, that they excite the mind 

[#•*] It. Im, iu'Vtfrtlu?less, to ho observed, that tlio modem 
(ituikerM, as ii]>|MMirs from the. wriliii.srs of Martyn imd others, 
ar.*, KeiuMJilly spraUinir, igiH»nuit of the system of their an- 
•’♦rsiiirs, and* j>i*r|H*tuaUy contouiiil the imiatt^ diwne hg[ht 
aiioveiiieiitioiu'd, with llic operations of the Holy (.vliost in 
tlii‘ iniiidH of the faithtuK 
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( I'Nr. to lis((Mi to tlio <Hflat<'s of tlio int('rnal Nvonl, 
and to iJro to tlio scliool of (lirist, who toacdios 
vAirv i\\ "itliin thoMi; or, to oxpn^ss tlio saint* thin^* in 
othor words, tliov h»olv upon the Jhhlo as a 
mutt* inastt'r, win), hy siijns anti li^nri's, jioinls 
out and disrnvtMs that liviiiL;- inastfr and 
fn;d i:nidt» \\lu> tlwrlls in tlio inintl. "riiiitlly, 
l^hat thoy who art* witlnait this writton wonl, 
sncli as tin* .It»ws, Mahoinotans, ami s;iva;j:t* na- 
titins, art* not, on that aocount, fitlior roniovod 
from till* path, t»r d(*stilnt(* of tin* thuMrim* of 
sahalion, thoni!!i tlM*y intl('(*d want tliis infr- 
rior and >nhor<linaf t* ht‘lp to its attainnniit. 
l"or if tin*}' only att(‘iiil to this invmrtl toarhor, 
wlni always sjioakflli wIumi tin* man \< ‘^ilrnt, 
tln*y will h arn ahmidantly, frtim him, all that 
inM*t*s-arv to ho known anti prac*ti<t*d in ortloi' 
to tht*ir final hap|fiiK*ss. That ot‘ t*on'^i*(|nfm*(*, 
fourthly. Tin* kintrtlom of Christ is of a vjist 
t‘xt<*nt, and oomprt'ln*inls tin* wlnd»* rat*t.* td‘ 
mankind. Cor ;dl havt* Christ within lham, 
ami tln‘r<*for<*, t*vt*ii thost* who an* dfpri\t*d 
of tin* nn*ans of kmnvh*d<;t*, ami livt* in tin* 
i:rt)ssOst ijrnoranco of liio ('hrislian rt‘liLdt»n, a.it* 
rapahh* of tihlainintr, Ihrtni^h liim, wisdom 
ln*r<‘, and happirn'ss ln*rt*aflt*i\ Ht'int*. aCo 
lln*y rtmtlmh*, that tliost? who h*atl virtuous 
livos, and resist the imjnilso of tfieir lusts ami 
passit>ns, wln'th<‘r they la* Jews, Malnimelan^, 
or Polytfieists, shall ht* united lt> (omI in thi'^ 
life, hy means of the Christ that li(*s hidden 
williiii tlieni, and shall enjoy the fruits of this 
union in the life to etane. Ihest* tem ts 

they adtl, in tin* fifth jdaee*, That a ln‘avy, tlark 
hotly, (;omposr*d id’ corrupt matter, liiinhiN 
men from discerning, with oast*, I his hitlih*n 
t -hrist, and from liearing his diviin* ainl in- 
ternal voice, l^herefore they h»ok upon it as 
a matter t>f tin* highest iinjMirlanet*, tti u ati h 
again.d the perni(‘it>ns cojis(*tjuenees tif this union 
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tli(! soul arul body, that the latter cknt. 
may not blunt the powers of the former, dis- 
lurb its Uiin(|uillity, or, by the ministry of the n' 
outward s(*nses, Itill it with the images of vain, v j 
s!-nsi!d(!, and cxterrml objects.” The consb 
<li‘ralion now mentioned engages them, lastly, 

‘‘ 'I’o look upon it as utterly incredible, that 
(■.id sliould ever again shut up, in the same 
material Iiabitation, the souls that are set free 
by death Irom their bodily prison; and Ihcrc- 
tiiie they aflirm, tlu t the (jlov))el account of 
the resurri'ction of the body must cither be 
interpreted in a figurative sense, or he under- 
stood as pointing (»ut the creation of a Jiew and 
celestial body 

IX. It i.ppears evidently from all this, that the Their doc- 
exisleiK.'e of the man Christ Jesus together with 

a\ • 4*1 . \ ^ • c-K • ceniini; 

till' cireumstantial accounts we liave m Scrip- chrut. 
tore of his diviiH' origin, !:is life, and actions, 
bi' >:ili>faclion, merits and Milferings, make no 
cv-entiiil pjirt of lli<> theological system of the 
(^lakers, which is built ujion a different founda- 
tion, and di'rives the wliolc plan and method of 
i.;i!\ation from the Christ within. Hence seve- 
r;il members of that sect, as we learn from 
wi ilers of umpiestionable authority, went such an 
eviniviigau! length as to maintain, tfiat the ac- 
counts wc hiive of Jesus Christ, in the Cospel- 
hi>.toiy, do not rciatc to 'ho Son of God, who 
t.iid^ iipoii him the nature of man, but to that 
( In (st within, whose operathnis arc recorded by 
the sacred historians in a figurative and allegorical 


',/] fli.. (timkiTM mlopt all tlifMC temits; they arc at least 
to adont. tliciit, unless they rcnoiiiuc the fiiiulanumtal 
of ih.-ir system. We have omitted the ineutiou of 
llios.. noitits ahoi.l which they diaimte ammijr themselves, that 
■« e may not appear to take jihMsiire in irpreseiitin;: them under 
oiiltiijs rulouis. 
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CKxr. laii|?uajrt\ This opinion, if wo. may confulo in 
the testimonies of nnexeej)lional)le witnesses, is so 
fVkt ii”. liaving lost its credit uniong tliein, that 

it is still openly professed by the Anierieaii 
Quakers. Those of Kurope, whellier fnun the 
force of <‘ouvietion or the suggestions of prudence, 
diiler entirely from their brethren in lliis re- 
spect ; they ludd, “ That the divine wisdom, or 
reason, resided in the Sou of the V irgin .Mary, 
and conveyed its instructions to mankind hy lii> 
ministry;” and they profess to Itelicve, “that 
this »iivine man really did and suffered what i- 
recorded <'()iu’erning tiiin l>y the sacred writers.” 
It is iM'Vertheless certain, that tlu'v express iheiii- 
selves in a v«Ty amltiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the history of the divine 
Saviour; and, in a more partieular manner, their 
notions concerning the fruits of his sullerings, and 
the efficacy of his death, are so vairue and ob- 
scure, that it is very dinicult to know what i" 
their real opinion about the degree of this effica- 
cy, and the nature of these fruits. It is still fur- 
ther worthy of oh.-ervation, that the |^uropean 
(^uaki’rs, though they acknowhalge the reality of 
the life, actions, and sutferings of ( dirisi, yet do 
not entirely reject tin* allegorical interpretat ion ot' 
our Saviour’s History mentioned almve ; for they 
consider the events that happeneil to Christ, in 
the course of his ministry here upon earth, as the 
signs and emhh.'ms of tlu»se seein*s through which 
the mental (-‘hrist must pass, in order to reinler 
us purtaker.s of eternal salvation. Hence they 
talk in high-swoin and pompous strains (like iht r 
models the .Mystirs) of the hiiih, iif«*, suHcnn;;', 
ileath, and resurrection of Christ in the hearts ot 
tin* faithful. 

ir rt*: - X. ’riu‘ religi»)u.s discipline, worship, and 
' l‘'‘“ Qu»k»Ts, flow from the same ori-' 

ginul source from whirdi, a.s we have alrt;ady oh* 
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srrvivl, tli(>ir doctrine and tenets were immediate- cent. 
ly derived. They meet for the purposes of reli- 
.irioii on the same days which are set apart for the " 
< eIehration of pulilic worstiip in all other Christian v j 
ehiirehes ; hut they neither observe festivals, nor 
use external rites and ceremonies, nor sutler re- 
liirion, which they place entirely in the mental 
worship of the hidden Christ, to be shackled 
and cramjied by positive institutions. All the 
members of their (‘ermnunity, whether male or 
female, have an c<|ual right to teach and exhort 
in tlieir jiublic meetings; for who, say they, will 
presmiK' to exclude from the liberty of speaking 
to t!i<' llrethrt'u, tliose persons in whom Christ 
dwells, and by whom he speaks? They reject 
th(‘ use of |trayei’s, hymns, and the various out- 
uard forms of devotion, by which the public 
worship of other ( 'liristian churches is distinguish- 
ed ; iiiul this, iude(>d, is an instance of their con- 
^i-teiicv with themselves, as it is the immediate 
(•oii-ef|iienc(> of their religious system; for, in 
their judgment, it is not the pemm udio expresses 
his di‘»ires in a set form of vvords, that can be said 
to pray ti uly, but he on the contrary, who, by a 
deep recollection, withdraws his mind from every 
outwai'd ol*je(!t, reduces it to a stale of absolute 
Irampiillity, silences every inward motion and 
mleclion, and plunges if as it were, into the 
abyss of l)(*ity. They neither observe the insti- 
tution of Ikiptism, nor do they renew the remem- 
hran< (‘ of Christ’s d<*ath, and of the benefits that 
residt from it, by the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. ’Fhey look upon these two institutions as 
in(>n>ly Judaieal, and allege, that our Saviour ob- 
served them ft>r no other end than to show for 
once, in a visible manner, the mystical purifica- 
tion of the soul, under the figure of baptism, and 
the spiritual nourishment of the inward man, un- 
<ler that of the Eucharist. 
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CENT. XI. TIie moral doctrine of the (^uakei-s, « l)i(;h 
XVII. jg veinavkablc for its excessive austerity, is eldetly 
I'AKT u! in the two followiiijr iin'cejits ; 

V Fii’st, “ That the faithful are eithi'r to avoid «*ii- 

Ti.«ir moral ‘'Vcrv lliiii" tluit ti'iids to iTiatify llie «>x- 
pracepti. teriial senses and passions, every thinp; that can 
he ranked under the denomination of sensual or 
bodily pleasure ; or, if siajh rigorous abstinence he 
inipossihle in this present state, ami eontrary to 
the evident laws of nature, such pleasure is to la; 
so nioditii’d and re.-'f rained hy n'ason and medita- 
tion, as to prevent its dchasinii and corniptinu; the 
mind. For as the whole attiaition of the mind 
must he u;iv<'n to tin* voici* and ord<*rs of the in- 
ternal truide, so, for this purpose, all pos-jhlc care 
must he taken to remove it from the contajrion of 
the bodv, and from all intimate and liahitnal com- 
meree with corporeal olyects.” By tin' second 
leadiiur precejit of morality ainonir the <,>nakcr<, 
all imitation of those external nianni r<, tlmt uo by 
the name of I'ivility ami politmie-s, a< ai-o r-cvcral 
matters of form, usual in the conduct of life, ami 
in the conm*xioiis of human society, are strictly 
jirohihited as unlawful. Hence tiny are easily 
distinjruished from all other Chri-tian sects, by 
their outward ih'portment and their manner of 
life. They never salute any pers<»n tlnyv meet in 
their way, nor employ in their <*onversation the 
usual rnutmer of address, and the appelliitions that 
(rivility and custom have rendered a imitter ol' de- 
cency, at least, if not of duty ; they m*ver express 
their respect for nm};isl riites or persons in autho- 
rity, either hy hodily ;;estures, titles of hoiiotir, or 
in t'erieral hy any of tin* marks of honiii”e that an; 
paid them hy persons of all other deiiomiuatioiis. 
'I’liey carry their pacific sentiments It* such an ex- 
tnivagant lentrfh as to nuiounee the riicht ol sell- 
defence, ami lei pass with impmiity, ami evmi 
without icsistam e, the attai'ks that are made on 
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tli<-ir i»oss<}ssiotis, their reputation, nay, on their cknt. 
livc'i. 1’licy refuse to confirm their testimonies xvii’ 
Iiy ail oath, to appear in lielialf of their property "• 
hefoi-e a civil trilmiial, or to accuse tliose who have 
iiijiireil them. To these negative parts of their 
external comluet Ihi'y add jieeuliar circunistanees 
of a positive kind, that discover the same austere, 
still", proud, and formal spirit; for they distinguish 
1hem,>elves, in a striking manner, from the I'est of 
their feilo\v-citi/eiis, hv the gravity of their aspect, 
the riistie simplicity oi‘ their apparel, the atFeetod 
tone of their voiei', the stilfness of their conversa- 
tion, and the frugality of their tables. Jtis, how- 
ever, atlirnieil by iii'rsons of credit, who arc eye- 
wilic’s-^, - ul' what passes among the members of 
this ^eet, that the modern, and more especially the 
Ivi'ilish (Quakers, whom trade has furnished with 
the m<-un> of luxury, have departed from this 
l i jid and austere manmu* of life, and daily grow 
more reeoneil(>d to the outward pleasures and en- 
i(i\meiils of the world. These more sociable 
are also said to modify and e.xplain the 
iheoioev of their ancestors, in such a manner as 
to render it more rational than it was in its pri- 
mitive state. At tlie same time it is certain, that 
manv of the memliers of this se<*t have either a 
fal'c notion, or no notion at all, of that ancient 
theology. 

\ll. The principles of this eomnnmity seem Tlicir fv‘rm 
to exelmle the very ich'a of order, discipline, 
eeele'ia>tical government. Its leading member S, verntuL'nt. 
Iniwever, iiegun to perceive, in pro«-ess of time, 
that without laws and rulers it could not subsist, 
but must inevitably fall into I'onfusion and ruin. 

'I'hey aceonlingly erected a council of (dders, who 
discuss and iletermine matters of a doubtlul or 
dillicult nature, and use all possible care and dili- 
gence in inspi'ding the comluct of the brethren, 
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CKNT. and in preventing whatev(*r tlioy look upon as 
XVII. prejudicial to the interests of the coiinnunily. 

p\RT Ii! names of those that enter into the state of 
wedlock arc given in to those leading nieinhers, 
who also keep an exact register of the hirths ami 
deaths that happen in their society. 'I'Ikw exer- 
cise, moreover, a ccrUnn degree of authority over 
those who speak in their meetings ; since it is well 
known, that in some places these speakers sIkmv 
their discoui'ses to the ruling elders before thi'V 
deliver them, in order that they may judge whe- 
ther or no they are tit to he ri'peated in puhlie. I’m- 
since the ahusc that was made of the unhoimded 
liberty that every individual had to instruct and 
exhort the congregation, and to speak and ha- 
rangue when the pretendedspiritniovedtln“ni, new 
regulations have heou observed j and this li!»erty 
has been considerably modified, in several places, 
to avoid the mockery, cojitempt, and eeii'iire, 
to whieh the community was constantly evpu-ed, 
hy the absurd, incoluTent, and insipid iii>e<nn>es 
of man}’ of its members. Tln're are also in snine 
of the more coiiHidcrable congregations, and nmn* 
especially in those that are erected at London, 
certain jiersons, whose vocation it is to he ala a\ s 
prepared to speak to the people, in case none of 
the eongi’egation find themselves inwardly moved 
or disposal to perform that office. Tlie appoint - 
merit of these professed speak-el’s was de>igned to 
remedy an inconvenieni’y that freipiently hap- 
pened in the Quaker-meetings, eviui that the whole 
a.ssemhly was dismissed without either instrnetion 
or exhortation, bci’aiise none found themselves 
iiMived to spetik. It is, indeed, to be oiiserveil, 
that this public discourse is not looked upon by 
the (Quakers a,s an essentiid part of their religion 
ainl worship ; for the brethren and sisters do not 
meet that they may hear the words of an external 
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Iraclicr, l)iit that tlx'v may listen with recollection 

the V()i<‘e of the divine instructor, which every 
one (iarries with him in his own breast ; or, to use 
iIkmi'owii phras<!, that they may commune with 
themsc'lves. N(*verthelcss, as these mute assem- 
hlies excilc! the laughter of their adversaries, and 
exjiosf^ ihem to the reproach of enthusiasm and 
I'ren/y, tlu'y have, on that account, appointed 
lixed speakers, to whom they give a small salary, 
that tlu' whole liic ' of th''ir meeting may not be 
p<is-;ed in sihuice [d']. 

'I'Ik' (,)uakers have, annually, a general assem- 
bly of lh(‘ whole sect, which meets at London the 
week before ^^'ilitsunday, and is composed of 
deputies from all their particular congi’cgations. 
'I'hey >-1111 com])iain, notwithstanding the tolera- 
tion they enj<»y, of certuin severities, and hard- 
ship'> ; hut these are entirely owing to their ohsti- 
nale refioal to pay those tit he.s, which by the laws 
of the land ar<‘ designed for the support of the 
established church. 

[,/] 'I'lio tnitti of this acrount of fixed speaknrs appointed 
In (li-cnuisc and exluirt, when ihc spirit does not wove any of 
the ndi.T Incthron, and rewarded for tlioir pains, is duniod hy 
thi- writ. I of die l.i-ttor to Dr. Formey; wo leave tho doi-ision 
nf ihi' nwttpr to tl.osu v.ho have an opportunity of exawining the 
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CIIAPTKR V. 

(\otccnthiff the Mi iinnuitis or Anuhtti'f is*s. 

('KNT. I. Ai Ti:ii various scoiuvs of trial aiul ]a*i |»li‘\ity, 
sVr^n MiMUionltus at leiiirtli Inuml, duriip^ tliis 

rvKi* ii. tlM‘ traiHinillily ihry liad loiijj; 

aftor ill vain. They iirrivud, indi'cd, at this viair 
I h. various hy v<My slow stops ; tor lh(»ii;^h, in tlu' 
iMiiJinrsof piv(‘odintr a^o, they were adniitt<'d to tin* riirhls 
and privileL'^(‘s of citizens in the I’nited iho- 
vin(*(*s, yet it was a lonir time hedore their >oliei- 
tations and pleas of inno(‘(*ne(» eonld enuaL’c tie* 
fjiirlish, tlie Swi>s, and (nunian.-. to rei <‘i\<‘ ihem 
in their boMun, and to alwo^atiMhe hiw^that had 
l)een (UKLided apiiiist tliem. ddie civil niar.i' 
strates, in tliese countries, had still helore their 
eyes the enormities I'oinmilled hy tlii^ aneiml 
Aiiahaptists ; and hesidt's, they could not pei suaile 
tlieni.-< Ives, that a set ot’ men, u ho hM»k< d u|mmi 
all oaths as sinful, and declared that maui'liaev 
ami penal laws have no jdace in the kin;:dem of 
(/hri-t, liad tin* <pialities and >entiment>, that are 
ne(:c-"‘ary to c<mstitnti‘ a jrood citizen. I lem r w c 
find, (*ven in this century, several e.\ani|»le'. 
^o’cal -evei’itics I'inpioyed a::ainsl the AnahapreN, 
and soim‘ iii'^laners of even capital puni''hment- 
hein;r inflicted on them [e], Ihii mnv, that the 
demonstration-^ of their imiocem e ami prohily ;n e 
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and iiTii|H(!sti(>iial)lc, they enjoy the sweets cknt. 
of seciirily and repose, not oidy in the United 
IVoviiices, hilt also in England, Germany, and 
russia, \vli(.*n3 they procure, by tlicir Jione^t in- 
«l?istry, and particularly by lljeir ajiplicaiiori to 
trad(‘ and coinnau'cc, an ample snbsisteijce for 
tlicinsclvus anti their families. 

II. Tlur wiser meinliers of this comniunity Uition niid 
ca>il\' p<‘rc(‘ive*d, that tlieir external tran(|uillitv^’'^"‘^^""i 
would neither hi stalde nor permanent, unless aiooi.j 
llieir intestine discords were removed, and their"''^^*"’ 
ancient disputes alKint trilling and unimportant 
niallei s (dciritahly terminated. They accordingly 
ii'-ed ttieir most zealous endeavours to diiFuse 
the >.M-,>(‘ts of charity and concord ihrongliont 
their sect ; nor wen* lliinr labours altogether un- 
snceessfnl. In the year a considerable part 

of l!ic Aiiahaptists of I'landers, Germany, aiul 
I 'l ic-lati!!, concluded their debates in a conference 
held at Am-lci tlani, and entered into the bonds of 
fratcnial communion, each, notwithstanding, re- 
'(>r\iMg to themselves a liherty of retaining cer- 
tain opinions. This association was renewed, and 
cuiilirmcd Ity new resolutions in tlie year IfJlIt, 
l»v the Anaha|>tists of I'lamlers and Germany, 
l»ct’.vccii nliom ^reat divisions had roigni'd [/'J. 

All |!icm‘ formed a bond of union with those 
hraiichcs of the sect tii.d were most distinguished 
liv tlicir moderation j and they mitigated and 
corrected, in various respects, the rigorous laws ot 
Mcmio and his successors. 

l',„, iiit.'iri'iliiic: uitli lliat t'aiiloii i» tlioir In-lialf. A savi-ro 

|ii i«.i'i iitinii u’aM Hi‘t im loot atraiiisl. iIkmii in tlii' I’aUitiiiatn in the 
ji ar Mini, whifli was sti!i|H‘nili'il !>y tlii> inti'iT*iS!.ion of \\ i am 
ill. Mur of Coal Uritain. .Soliyii, il>i<l. j>. rili.). lVisli.>|) 

lliiriirl iiii'iiliiiiis sonio instances of .Vnaliaptists snflerino dcalli in 
I '.M Aan.l .lnriic.r llic seventeenth centiiiy. in the fn-st voliinio of hi. 

Ilisiory of his own Tillies. 

I i Heriii. .'^eliyii, t’leniol Dfiluetio lliMoria- Memionil- p- 
t! 1.-'. 
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CKNT. III. Therefore, at this day the whole eoin- 
xvii. inunity may he divided into two larjie seels, tlie 
rWr n. coiiiprelieiidiiig the more refined Anabaptists, 
remarkable for their austerity, who are* also called 
Diflonnt Tlemings or I'landriuns ; and the others <-alle«l 
sirtH ut'A na- (ill Iho Dutch liniijuage) the ( iross(M’ Aiiahaplisls, 
btpi.Nt^ who arc of a iiiihU'r coiiij)h‘\ion, ami an (‘a.^icr 
ami more inoilorato cliaractcr, ami };o cominonlv 
under the denomination of Waterlandians. \\ r 
have jxiven already a particular account of tin* 
oritrin and etymoloi^y of these donominalions. 
J^ach of these se(*ts is subdivided into a variety of 
I>ram*ht‘s, more especially the relimnl and au'-tere 
Anabaptists; wlio have not only pnidm-ed 1 \m> 
separate soci(‘ties, di^tinpiishiHl by tlu‘ !ianie> of 
( ironin^enists [ 7 ], and Dantzij^iM's, or rni^- 
sian>r7/l, hut also a considerabb* number ei inore 
obs 4 *nre ami irieousiilerable factions, wliieli diller in 
doctrine, disci[)line, and manmu’s ; and airree in 
notbini: liut tin* nam(‘ of Analniptist!-, and in >nnie 
aiieient o[»inions that have launi nnanimon^lv 
<Mnbrueed by all the inembcM's of that ^ei I. All 
the refnie<l Anal»apti^ts are tbe rii:i«l fnl!tiaei> i»f 
Simon Meiino, ami stedfastly maintain, tboiiLdi 
not ail with the >aim* d(‘t::ree* ot’ severity ami 
liironr, the sentiimmls of tindr clntd' on the Inl- 
biwin.: points — tin* human nature of ( Ini'll — 
tbe obliiration that hinds n^ to wash tbe fe«*t of 
strany:^^^, in c:onsc<juence of onr Saviour’s nnn- 
niand — the necessity 4>f 4‘xcoinmnni<’atinL» ami 
of avoidin::, as one wonhl do the plat^ne, not 
<»idv avowed sinner<, hut also tbo^c* who fle- 
p'lrt ev<*n in some li;^fit instances from tin' sim- 
plicity of their anceM^irs, and are taiiin^d with any 
ap|iearanc 4 * of evil — the 4 *oiit 4 *m[)l that is dm' 

i V ^ Sn UuhiiH*' ttiry milt al rcrtaiii tim**'* 

i if y ( trrniitiijfn. 

// ) I Im y rlf'r:vi* ihin ripnominution from ihrir 
•» aiol Hisi ijil'iip ttf ttic 
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to liiiinnri loarniii'j, a)id olhei' matters of less ino- cent. 

[^J. It is however to be observed, that in 
our times, some of the congregations of this re- J|' 
lined secrt bavi? been gradually departing from this v- 
aiisfei’e system, and are proceeding, though with a 
slow paee, towanis the opinions and discipline of 
the more moderate Anahaptists. 

IN . All these Anahaptists adopt a form of ec-Thecxter- 
cle'-iu'.lieal government and discipline, that is"f'„[“"“ 
administered hy three distinct orders of pei’sons. aicnnonite 
1 lu“ first order is iliat of the liishops or Preshy- 
ters, \\ ho always preside in the consistory, and are 
alone invc'sted witli the power of administering 
the saerainents of i^aptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

’file second is that of the Teachers, who are set 
apart 1‘or the jnirposes of public instruction, and 
the eelehration of divine worship. The third 
eoinpreheiids the Deacons, who are chosen out of 
both sexes. 'I'ln'se three, ordei’s compose the 
coiisi-torv, or eouneil, by which the church is go- 
verned. All n!att(>rs of importance arc proposed, 
examined, and decided, in the meetings of the 
r.reihren. 'riie ministers are elected to their holy 
olfiee hy their suffrages, ami are all, the Deacons 
exeepti'd, installed by public prayers, attended 
with imposition of hands. 

\'. .Among the inferior sects of the rigid Ana- Ti.e Ccke- 
haptisls, the most con.siderable is that which passes 
under the denominatio.t of ITcke’iVallists, and is 
s(. called after its founder L'kc Walles, a native of 
Iric'land. This rustic, rigid, and ignorant 
si'clarv, not only exhorted his followers to main- 
tain the primitive and austere tloetrine ot Menno, 
without sulVering it to he softened or altei’ed in 
the ‘-mallest degree, hut also took it into his head 
to propagate, jointly with another innovator, 

:i ( 'iiMinun work ontitUHl, Naclirulitoii von dcin Ce- 
Ziistiuiilo <U‘r Mcnuoiiitcii, by Hues. 1743. 
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CKST. nainrd Jolm I^otis, in tlio ir):>7, a singular 

(>|>inion coiicorninj: the salvation (»f Jinlas, and 
puu II. (-"hrist’s iminlen'is. To t^ivr an 

air oF plaii>il)ility to tlu‘ Favomahle opinion In' 
entertained eoneeniini:; the eliniial stale oF lliis 
arcli-apostate, lie invented tin' Following odd 
livjiotliesis, “ that the period oF tinn' that ex- 
It^nded From the hirth oF Christ to tin' d(‘- 
seent uF tlie Holy (ihost, and was, as it were, 
the distinctive term lliat separatiMl the Jewish 
From the Christian dispensation, was a linn* ot* 
deep ii;noranee and darkru'ss, tlurinii- wlFnli 
the Jews W4‘r(‘ void oF lii;*ht, and entirely desli- 
Inte oF divine sneeonr; and tliat, oF eoii'^e- 
qnein*e, the sins and enormities that W(‘n* eom- 
inittiMl dnrintr this int(*rval were in a in'eal 
nieasiire (*\eiisahh', and eonld not merit the 
sevi'iest displays oF the diviin' justice.” This 
idh' tiction, met with lio indnli;i‘nce, either IVoin 
the 'tieimoniti's on the one ha?nl, or From tla* 
ina^i''! rales oi‘ ( jronini:<‘n on tin* oilier; For the 
joi'iner exchideil its inventor From theii* eommii- 
nion, and tlie latter hanisheil him From tln^ireity. 
ile tixed his re'^idence in tin* adjaiMUit provinee 
oF laist-h'i iesland, and then? drew aFt(*r him a con- 
sideralile numln'r oF discipli*s, whost* di‘s<‘endanls 
still subsist iu the nei|L;hhouriiood oF ( jlronini^en, 
JTiesland, and also in I^ithuania and Ihiissia, 
and have theii* own relie^ious asxunlilii s, separate 
From tliosc oF tln^ other .Memionites. As they 
have* little int( ri’ourse witli any hut those* <»FtIn*ir 
own communion, it is not an (*asy inaU<*r to know, 
Mith (certainty, wlH*t!a*r tliey pe*rsevere in the sin- 
aiilar opinion that proved so (hJrimental to the 
intej-est oF tlu'ir h’aehux It is at least r'ertain, 
that th(*y loilow scrupulously tin* steps oF their 
oriLiinal Founder Mknno, and (‘xliihit a lively 
ima^e of the |)rimitive manners and constitution 
of tin* Meimonile*^. Uiey re-l>apti/i* all those nvIio 
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Irjivi* nlJirr ('liristiiui cliuniliey to oinbraco tlieir cent'. 
rohiMuinion. I'lioir a|){>arel is inc^an beyond ex- 
pression, and lliry avoid every tiling that has the 
ii!o>t distant a|)jKMranc(; of eh‘ganee or ornament, 

I bi‘y led tb(‘ir beards grow to an enormous 
leiiL'Hi ; their liair, nneoinbed, lies in a disorderly 
manran' on their siioulders; their countenances 
ai’i* iMiirki'd with the sti’ongest lines of dej(‘ction 
and melancholy ; and llndr liabitations and house- 
hold iurnitun* an^ such as arc only fitted to 
an-’vve‘r the dem: ids of mere necessity. Such 
jMoreuv(*r is tlu' severity of llieir discipline, that 
any memlM‘r ol‘ their community, who departs in 
th(' Miiallest iii"-tanee from this austen^ ride, is irn- 
MK ilialely (‘\ehided from the soinety, and avoided 
hy all liic iiietlir(*n as a public pest. Their in- 
spe(*lor> or hishojis, wliom they ilistingiiish from 
the miiiisti'rs, wliosi* (»lVice is to ])reach and in- 
'diMH’t, an* ehos<*u liy an assembly composed ot 
all 1 la* coiurreiralioii.' of ihi seed, '^riii* (j(*remony 
nf M a de;; :* IIk* fei’l of sf nmgers, who c*ome within 
llie reach of their ho-piiaiiiy, is looked upon hy 
iheiii a< a i*i 1 «* ol' divim* institution. We shall not 
caiarLC upon the ollu'r circumstances of their 
I'llual, hut onlv ohsei’vc, that tlH*y ju’event all at- 
tempN to e.lter or modify their religious disei- 
pline, I'.v I'-- •si'i’vilii; tlicir p*(0|*lo li’om every 
tliiiiu lluit l>!'iiiN llie reiiiulest aspeet of loaniiiijj: 
iiiul seieiiee; iVom m . ..lever, in a word, ini^dit 
have a teiuleiiey to eiiliglil. ii their devout igiio- 
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N I. 'File more moderate, wlio are called the 
(iro^ser, or h'ss senipidous Auahaplisls, are com- 
jiM'ied of «‘eiiaiu inhahilauts Waterland, l laii- 
d.Mv, I’riesland, and (iermaiiy, who entered into 
an associatinn, as has been already observed, and 
eommmdy pass muhn- the denomination of Water- 
landians. 'I’liis eommnnity has abaiuhmed the 
s<‘vere diseiphne ami singular opinions of Menno 
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wlioni, nevortholoss, tlicv ixciuM’ally as 

thoir primitive parent anil toiiiuler, ami have ail- 
vanced a stop nearer tlian the other Anabaptists 
to the religious doctrini's and t!iistoms of other 
Christian churches. They an*, h<Mn*ver, tlivided 
into two distinct sects, which hear tlie respective 
denominations of Frieslanders and Waterlaiid- 
ians, and are both without bishops, employing no 
other ecclesiastical minisU^rs than rreshyters and 
J)oacons. Kacli congregation of this sect is ind<*- 
pendent on all foreign jurisdiction, having its 
own ('cclesiastical (‘ouiicil, or (‘onsistory, wliich is 
composed of IVeshytors and Deacons. "I'iic su- 
premo spiritual power is, nevertheless, in the 
hands of the jHM)ple, without wliose consimt no- 
thing of importance can he (‘arrii'd into execution. 
Their Presbyters are, generally speaking, men ol‘ 
learning, and apply themselv<‘s with success to 
tlie study of physic and pliilosophy. And there is 
a public prolessor supporteil, at pre'^ent, by the 
sect at Amstr*rdam, Ibr the instruction of their 
youth in tlie various hrain hcs of philosophy and 
sacreil eniditioii. 

\ II. One of these Waterlandian sects was di- 
vided in the year Hitit, into two factions, of wliich 
the oin^ were i!allcd (laleiiistsi, and the olln r Apo- 
stoolians, from their rcspcctiv«‘ h^idcis. 'I’hc 
founder of the former was (iaicn Ahiaharn 
Jlaan, a doctor of physic, and pastor of a .Mcn- 
nonite congregation at Amsterdam, who has n*- 
ecivcil the applause cviui of his enemies, on a<'- 
(oiint of his uncommon penetration and (‘lo- 
«|ucnce. 'I'his eminent Anabaptist, in imitation 
ot‘ the Arminiaiis, (unisidcrcd tin* ( hrislian rcli- 
irion as a system that b'lid inindi h'ss stress upon 
fiiitli than upon pracliec* ; and In* was for reec‘iv- 
iuL' into the comiiiiinion of the Mennonites all 
tlioM* \vh<i aeknowledgCMl the iliviin* origin of the 
books of the Old and New 're^tameiit, and led 
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holy hihI virtuous lives. Sucli, in his judgment, cknt. 
wiMv; true CJhristians, an«l had an undoubted right 
to all the rights and privileges tliat belong to that 
eharaeter. These comprehensive terms of com- 
iiiuiiioii were peculiarlyfavourablc to his omi theo- 
h»gi<‘al sentiments, since his notions concerning 
( ,'lirist’s divitiity, and the salvation of mankind by 
his (h*a1h and merits, were very different from those 
ol'the 'Mennonites, and coincided a good deal with 
tin* Sociniau system. 

Several p(*rsons opposed the sentiments of this 
J.atitudinarian, and more especially Samuel Apo- 
stool, an (‘ininent pastor among the Mennonites 
at Amsterdam, who not only defimded with the 
nimost zeal the (loctrinegenemlly received among 
the ,Mei!iioitit(>s, in relation to the divinity of Christ 
ami tin' fruits of his death, but also maintained 
that aiieieiit hypothesis of a visible and glorious 
ehureh of C.'hrist upon tuirlh, that was peculiar to 
this sect [/:]• » controversy was kindled, 

whicdi prodii(‘<'d the <livislon now mentioned j a 
division whi<h th(5 zealous efforts of several of the 
wisest and most resju'ctahlc memhew of this com- 
munity have hitherto provetl insutticient to heal. 

''I'lie (ialenists are not less disposed than the Ar- 
miuians to admit, as memhere of their community, 
ail those wi.oeall themselves Christians ; and they 
are the only sect of the Anabaptists who reject the 
denomination of Mennon:' s. The Apostoolians, 
on the contrary, admit to theii communion those 
only who profess to believe all the points ol doe- 
Iri lit' which are contained in their public confession 
of faith [/J. 


r/'l I^>I• a imirc iiartiniliir uroount ol tlirso two Ntpitnonho!.. 
S. liyii's ll.Mluflin jiWiiior Histor. ^Kiinomt. cap. xv. p. .»1S. 

' n romiiiclini D.-scriptio riliis Amstclodanti. tom. t- 

p. .MtO. -St<iii|i;r-i Itclisrioi) dcs Hollamlois, p. r.O. l«Mitli( tu s 
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CIlAPTEll VI. 

Concvniinn the Stjcinians tind Arimis. 

CKNT. I. Ahoit the eoiiunerieeineiit of this ciMitiirv, 
snV.'ii. ‘'^o<‘i»>h»ns seeiiK'iI to he well eslii- 

I'AKi II. hlishetl, and their atFuirs were even ill :i l 1 oiiri>ltiiit: 

situation. In Transylvania and Liteko they eii- 
•nH-flau. j<*yed the liberty of luddiii*;, without molestation, 
ri-Uiij; their reliifious asseinhlit*s, and professim; puhlielv 
sl'iiiili'J* their theological opinions. I’lie advantages that 
nttendeii their situation in Poland were still iiion; 
eorisiderahle ; for they hud at Uueow a pnhiie semi- 
nary of learning, which was furnished with pro- 
fessoi's eminently distiiiguishi'd hy tlieir erudition 
and genius, togetherwitli upressforthe publication 
of their writings; they had also a considerable num- 
ber ol'congregutions in that district, and were sup- 
ported liy the patronage of several persons of the 
highest ilistinction. lOlated with this scene of pro- 
sperity, tln-y began to form more extensive view-, 
ami aimed at enlarging the borders of their <•010- 
munity, and procuring it patrons and protectors in 
othiT itountrii*s. There arc in being authcntii' re- 
cords, from whii'h it ap|Hnirs, that they sent cnii- 
sarii*swilh this view, about the commencemeni of 
this ^•entury, into Holland, England, (iermaii), 
and Prussia, who endeavoured to make proselylc-^ 
to >Soeinianisin in these countries, among men of 
learning and men in power. For it is remarkable 
that the .Soeinians, in propagating their reliirioii-. 
principles, have idways followed a ijiiile dill'ereiii 
method from that whi<*h has been observed by 
Ollier sects. It has been the general prai’tiee of 
seefuries and innovators to enileavoiir to render 
tin iiiselvo- popular, undlohegin by gaining the mi if 
titude to their side ; bnt tin* discipic.s of Socimis, 
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who aro porp(‘tnalIy pxalting tJie <lignify, proro- ckxt. 
i^ati VOS, and authority of reason, have this pecu- 
liarily in their inannor of proce(*ding, that tlioy are \\\ 
at very liuh* pains to court the favour of the people, 
or to make j>roselytes to their cause among those 
>N’ho are not distinguislicd from tlie multitude by 
llieir rank or tlunr abilities. It is only among the 
learned and the great that tliey se(‘k for disciples 
and patrons M’ith a zealous assiduity. 

11. The efleet <// the niissidns noM’ mentioned, The pm. 
lliout^h tln'v n’(;ro »-onduclc(l and executed J'yJj'Xror 
persons of’wlioiti llio greatest part wei’c eminent, suaninn- 
i)olli on account of tlicir rank and abilities, 
nevr'rtlielcss far from answering ibe views and 
cxpi'cfalions of the community. In most places 
llM'ir success was <loid)tfu!, at best but inconsi- 
dci'alile ; in some, bowever, they were favourably 
recj'ived, ami st'emed to employ their labours to 
purpos(‘. 'riiey had uo where a more flattering 
ju'ospecf of sueci'ss than in the academy of Altorf, 
wber»> their sentiments and their cause were pro- 
moted with dexterity by Ernest Sohner, an 
ai-nti* and learned peri])atctieian, who Avas pvo- 
fessitr of physics and natural j)hilosophy. This 
subtile jdiilosojdier, Avlio had joined the Soeinians 
«lnring Ids residence in Holland, instilled their 
jtrineiples into the minds of his scholsirs with 
nuieh greatf'r facility, by his having ae(piiied the 
highest re]>ulation, ’l>otli lor learning and piety. 

Tiie death, indeed, of this eminent man, which 
happenetl in the year lt*t‘2, deprived the rising 
soeiely of its chief ornament and support; nor 
could (he remaining friends of Sociniauism carry 
on the cause of their community with smli art 
ami «lexterity, as to escape the vigilant and 
M'vcre e\f of (he ollu'r professors. 'Fheir se«*ret 
designs wi're accordingly brought to light in the 
y<‘ar Mini; ami the eoutagi«>n of Socaiiianisin, 
uliieh was gathering strength from day to day, 
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CKNT. and i^nming iiuperroplihly into a ivigning syst(‘in, 
V vV M suddon (ru'isijmtcHl and oxlingnislnMl l»y 

r.Mtr ii! vigilant sowrity of tlio inagistratc^s of Nnn ni 
Tlio foroigii i?tud(‘nts, who had h(‘(^n in- 
footed with these do<‘trines, suvcmI thenisrlves hy 
flight ; while the natives, who were ehargeahlo 
with the same reproach, accepted i>f I he reim dirs 
tliat were presented to tliem hy tin* healing hand 
of orthodoxy, and returnt‘d <juietiy to their fornn i 
theological systcan [>/0* 

j'l.L.i.Hriine 111. The estahlisinnent of the Socinians in Po- 
'uiiMii thongh it seemed to rest upon solid lonri 

lilt* dations, was neverthehss of a slant diiralitni ^ 
v”*f;ui!Vi« chief supports were withdrawn in the vrar 
I’uiani. Iti.JS, hy a public 4h‘en*e of the diet. It lia|»- 
pened in this year tliat som«‘ of the sludeiii- td 
Itaiaiw vented, in an im\gnlar anti tuinnlluniis 
manner, their rtdigious rt'stmtmtml against a t i n- 
cifix, at whieli tlnwthnnv stoiu's, till tlnw la al it 
down out of its place. This act of viohniee e\- 
citr*d such a high d<‘gre(' <d‘ iialignation in tli(‘ 
Roman ( atholics that they voWc*d reveng<‘, and 
fnlfdled this vow in tin' severest manner; fnr it 
was through their iinpoitnnate solicitations tliat 
tin* terrible law was ena(d<‘d at Warsaw, hy 
which it was rcsolveil, that tin* academy <d‘ Ifa- 
cow should he demolished, its professors hanidu d 


f/»l 'Hm* lean)<‘(| (iiiMiavim (jri)r»/»* /rltmT, ti»rin4*rly prof* - 
Hfir of divinity in tlic fu’snlrmy of Altorf. nniipo^^’ti an aiiipi*' atid 
Irarm^l arrouril uf this tla'oloyiral r«’voliitiori, drauii prim 
from maTiii*iriipl r<M-<»nh, wlilili was puliIisInMl at I-iMpsir, in tm- 
y«*ar 17*^0, in two vnlnriifs, in Jro. I»y (irdiamT, nml»*r fin* f«'l- 
lowinir litli* : “ i JiHtoiia ( rypto-SoriniaiiiHini. AltorfiriM* (pioinlam 
AradiMriia* iiif»->»ti. arniiia.'* 

fn'’. \V»? hav<‘ a rirruiiiMaiitial arrount of tin* flniiiisliiu:: "tafi* 
of tin* Harovian aradi'iiiy, wliiln il wu^ iiinlnr tin* <linM'tion (»t tin* 
Inarnnd I’uunis, in tin* Cinihria fjtrratJi of Mollcrii*'. f<»iM 

i. p. wImti* \vn li'am that Ihiarus wa** a native of IIo!.-tr:n.’ 
who htroann* a pro*i«?Iyti* to the ^)o^*iIlilln 
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v. illi in'iKMiiiny, llu; priiilirijf-hoiiso of the Soci- cf.nt. 
niiiris (hisfroynl, and their churches shut. All 
this was executed without tlic smallest allevia- 1!’ 
lion *)!• llie least delay, notwithstanding the efforts 
made hy tin; powerful patrons of the Socinians to 
ward off’ tlie blow [«]. IJiit a catastrophe still 
more h'rrihle awaited them ; and the persecution 
now iii.'iitioned M as tlur forerunner of that dread- 
ful revolution, wlaeh. about twonty years after- 
wards, brought on ilu; entire ruin of this <^oin- 
miinily in Poland: for hy a public and solemn 
ael .)f the diet held at Wai*saw, in tin; y<*ar lO/OS, 
all the Socinians W(‘re banished for ever from the 
(ei ritoi’v of that republic, and capital punishment 
was denouui,(“d against all tlmse who should either 
profess their opinions or harbour their persons. 

'I’lie unhappy exiles M'cre at first allowed the 
space of thn’e years to settle tluur affairs and to 
di^^pose of their possessions j but this term was 
aflerwanis abridged tiy the cruelty ol their ene- 
mies, and reduced to two years. In the year 
Midi, the terribh' edict was renewed; and all the 
S(telnians that yet remained in Poland were bai’- 
harously driven* out of that country, some with 
the loss of their goods, others with the loss of 
their lives, as oeitia'r sickness, nor any domestic 
consideration, wooht suspendtho execution ol tiiat 
1 igorous sentence ( 

IV. A part of these exiles, who sought lor aT).cfa|«<.f 
rt'l’tc'e among their brethn'u in ^’»■!^t^^‘ylvania, 
sunk under the burthen of their calamities, and 
p<‘rished amidst the hardships to which they were 

Kpishila <le Wlssowatii A'it.'i in Sandii HiWinth. Aiiti- 
'l iinilar. l.. 2.5.}.— Cnst. (iro-y. Koltnori llisU.ria Crypto-Son- 

iiiniiisiiii Alfoilini. vol. i. p. ~a?). , u i „ i;i. 

. ri/l Slai.i-lai I.iiliiruinrii llistorm Iti'lorinat. I olomc.P, lil>. 
io. nii. xviii. p. gtH—lMpiitU Poloni Vi"<l.n;c F'> ^ 

Polonia l{..lr;ioni.l.il..'.tateapua SamUum, in W.blu.tl.. 

\iifi ’riiiiifiii. (>■ 
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ri’.NT. exposed. A considerable miinber of these uii- 
happy einij^rants were disj»ci’sed through the ad- 
lAin ii! provinces of Silesia, IJrandenhurg, and 

V j I’russia ; and their posterity still subsists in those 
countries. Several of the more eminent mem- 
bers of the sect, in <*ot«se«|Ui‘m!e of the prott*etiou 
grunted them by the Duke of Hrieg, resided for 
some time at Crossen in Silesia [</]. Othei’s went 
in search of a convenient settlement f*n’ tln'in- 
selves and tloMr brethren, into Holland, Knglaiid, 
Holstein, and Denmark. Of all the Si»cinian 
<‘xiles, lunu* discovered such zeal and industry for 
tin? interests and establishment of the sect as 
Stanislaus Luhieniecius, a Polish knight,, distin- 
guished by his learning, and singularly <*steemcd 
by persons of the highest rank, and even by se- 
veral sovereign princes on ac<‘ount of his elo- 
<|uence, ]>oliteness, and prudenct'. This illustri- 
ous patron of Socinianism succeeded so far in his 
design.', as to gain the favour of iTcderic^ III. 
king of Denmark; ('hri.'>tian Albert, <Iuke of 
HolsU-in ; ami ('harles f.ewis, elect»»r Palatine; 
and thus had almost obtained a secure retreat 
atid settlennmt tin* the Socinians, about the year 
at Altena, Prederiestadt, and Manh«‘im ; 
but his measures were disconcerted, and ail his 
h«>pe.s entirely frustrated, by the opposition and re- 
inonslraii(!es of the clergy esiahlishial in these <’onii- 
tries ; he wa.s <ipposed in Denmark by .Suaiiingiu.s 
bishop of Zealand, in Holstein by Heinboth, and 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Pabricius [rj. 

[//] LiiliipnifM'ii lliMtnria Hpfnnrmt. c»p. xviii. p. 

hImtp is a li tDT wnitPii by Ok? SoriiiiaiiH uf (*ro-sm>ii. 

(rj Si*f« Sarulii Hibli(iOi«*ru Anli-'IViiiiiJir* p. I lisfniiii 

\ iu* I pr^fixf*! to hiM llistoria RpfonimtioniH 
p. 7, H. — Molipi'i ftitrofliji'tio in Jlinttir. ( 
l»i:‘ p. II. p. aii«| bi-i ('inibnii Inthoata, ii. p. 

.)o. Ilntr. I Ii-itli n Vita .fob. I'abrK ii^ ^tibj»iHi»Ml I j 

?!•«• H'fnI-'. o) laMt-i p. 
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Nrv<*ral otlior attempts were made, in different 
eonntries, in favour of Socinianism j but their 
success was still l(*ss considerable ; nor could any 
of tli(i JCuropean nations be pei’suaded to grant a 
public settlement to a sect, whose members denied 
the divinity of Christ. 

V'. The remains, thert?forc, of this unfortunate 
coiiiniunity, are, at this day, dispersed through 
different countries, particularly in the kingdoms of 
I'iiigland and Prus ia, the elec.-torate of Branden- 
biiig, and the United Provinces, where they lie 
more or less concealed, and hold their religious as- 
scmldies in a clandestine manner. They are, in- 
deed, said to exercise their religion publicly in 
J'hjgland [/r], not in conse«iucnce of a legal tolcra- 


pg” r?T] The SorinianR in Lnf^land have never rna^o any 
liLfiire as a eominiinity, hnt have rather been dispersed among 
that great variety of seot.s that have arisen in a country where 
hluTiy tlisplays it.s inowt glorioiw friiit«, and at the same time 
osliiltits its most striking inconveniences. Besides, few ecclesi- 
astics, or writers of any note, have adopted the theological sp- 
fiMii now uinler oonsideratiou, in all its branches. The Socinian 
iloctrine relating to the design and efficacy of the death of Christ 
had indeed many abettors in England during the seveiifoenth 
century; and it may he presumed, without temerity, that its 
votaries are rather increased than dinilnished in the present; hut 
tliose divines wIp. have ahandoiied the Atlianasian hypothesis 
concrMiiing the Trinity of Personr in ti c Godlioad have more 
generally "i:«»ne into the Arian r-jd Somi-A.ian notions of that 
iiie\ph‘eahh^ subject than into tliose of the Socinians, who deny 
that Jesus CJirist I'xi.sted iH'fore his appearance in the human 
nature. 1'hc famous John Biddle, after having maintained, both 
in piihlic and in private, during the reign of Charles, and the 
protectorship of (^romwell, the Unitarian system, erected an 
IndepiMideiit congregation in London, which is the only British 
rhnrch we have heard of, in which all the peculiar doctrines 
of Socinianisiu were inculcated; for, if we may give eredit to 
the account of Sir I’cter this congregation held the fol- 

lowire- notions: “That tlm fathers iiinh‘r the old covenant 
hid only temporal promises— that saving taiih consisted in 
oniversai obedience performed to the commands of Ciod nml 
( *|„.isf_.tliHt arose again only by the power of the l a- 

flici, and not his on n— that justifying faith is not the pare 
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rr.Ni'. tioii, blit ihrough the indulgent connivance oi" 
the civil umgistrate [.v], .Soino of them have 
1'.'^,.',! embraced the communion of the Arminians; 
•hhei’s have joined with tliat sect of the Anabap- 
tists that arc distinguished by the name of (julcn- 
ists; and in this there is nothing at all surprising, 
since neither the Arminlans nor Anabaptists re- 
quire from those that enter into their communion 
an explicit or circuinstuntiul declaration of their 
religious sentiments. It is also said, that a con- 
siderable number of this dispei’sed community 
became members of the religious society calle<l 
(.'ollegiants [/]. Amidst these perpetual changes 


of Ciotl, but may bt* arqiiirtMl by iiion s natural aliililii.-' ; — 
ibal failb fanmit bi lifVi* any tbinif rtniirar^’ to, <»r u1k>\c ri'a.-oii 
— tfia^tbiTo i.s no ori;:inal sin — tfiat ('bri'>t bath not lb»* ‘‘.iino 
botly now in t?lory, in wbbh be suiVen tl ami roso auain— tbat 
(be <aiii(s .*jball m»f. have (be sum* botly in b«*avfn wbirli (boy 
biul on eartli — tfiaf (’bii'>‘( \va^ not a liOrd or Kinu' bribif lii-* 
u-aiiToctitm, or Prie-t Indore bis UHren^ion — (bat tin* salnN •'liall 
not, Iwdbre the* <lay t>l’ ifidirnient. enjoy ibe bli*-** of lit aM-n — tb.it 
(it»d dotli not t t rtainly know future rontinjrem ieK — that there is 
not any authority of fathers or t.o*neral eoiim ils in tleterniinin!.; 
inatteiN of taith — that (*hrisf, before bis death, bad not any 
ilotiiinion ov»*r the afurels — and that Christ, by dyini:. luatle not 
-.tri'-faffloii tor ii*-.” Sec; flic? IVefart* to Sir Peter Prtl’.s IInj»|>y 
I’riiun! Stbic* c»f Krij^damf, ]irinted at Londim in Kiss. 

[x^'rite Socinian^, who reside at jire.-'cnil in ibe di**tri* r of 
.^^a^k, uvd to meet, -oine viUirn a^o*, at stated tiine‘«, at KoniL""- 
wald, a villain* in the nei;rbboijr}ioo<l of Piankfort on the Ode r. 
Sec* file Rec'ijc'il <le Litierafiiics de J*)iilo>o|ibie, c-t d’Hi-tnire 
(|tiildihbed at .Aiie^terdain in (be year 17.SI, in Si.d *1, ji, 41. 
d bey iMibli'died, in tie- year I71tj, at Ib*rlin, flieir Conle'^Hion 
rtf I’ailb in tin; (ieriiiaii lamruatre, wlnMi in to Im* found, Mifli a 
jvfutaiion thereto annexed, in a book entitleti. Den Ibeob’^ii?'- 
( bi ll Kell. Ojifeni. part x. p. KYii. 

[/J Thin romiiiiiiiity, of wbieli there is an aeroiiiit ^dven 
i . die be^irinniie.; of the folbnvint^ <'liapt«‘r. railed their leliyious 
Colletries, a Diitrli word, wliicdi roiij;i elation 

oi .iSii'iiibly, and lienee they w**re deniuniuated Collc>riuntN. 

t ’, * 1 Ik .luMnif of lllft « 1>1U I OlMI Clin .lollitlll, \vIk» w,»'- ut 

< ..'I' I. in *1.1 ii.i^ l.tiwurlixod id Ikiiiii 
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and vicissitudes, it was not possible that tlie So- cent. 
ciniiuis could maintain an uniform system of 
duel l ine, or preserve unaltered and entire the jj’ 
n li-,nous tenets handed down to them by their v ^ J 
ancestors. On the contrary, their peculiar and 
distinctive opinions are variously explained and 
understood both by the learned and illiterate 
nu'inliers of their corninmnty, though they all 
aitree in rejectini; the doctrine of the Trinity, 
an.l that also of ti'e divinity and satisfaction of 
.lesiis t’lirist [" 

\ I. Aftc'r the Soeinians, as there is a great AtUns. 
allinify bedween the two sects, it is proper to 
mention the Ariuns, who had several celebrated 
u’liters in this century, such as Sandius and 
liiddh' [</']. Of those also who passed under the 

! it J .^laiiy fxaniplos he alli .,^cd in proof of tliis; it will 

Ilf to niiMitioii that of tin* loaruod (VoJIius, wlio though 

Im- a . is jtrotr.^-'or of tlicoIoL^y ainoia^ flic Soeinians ytft (lillcrctl in 
hi', npiiiioii', about many jioints of doctrine from the .sontimcnt.s 
<»f SiM-imis and tiio JiHCovian C’atecliisin, and would not he called 
.1 S.n'ijiian, hut an Arteinonitc Sec the Jtmnuil Littcraire, 
fom. w Vu p. i. p. l/)<h and the account 1 have pveii of this celc- 
liraO'tl mail In my Syntapii. Disscrtatioiium ad sanctiores Dis- 
I ij»li!i.is piTtiimtinum, ]i. ‘^* 1 :?. Unschiild. Nacliiiclit. 1750, p. 

‘.M i. —Nouveau l>i'’tioe IIiNtorHjue et Critiijue, torn. ii. p. ii. 
p. ^s. 'riiis last cifilioii is erroneojs; there is no account 

t)i I »; lliu^ in the jilacc here reh* :ed to, 

■ fr 1 l‘or an account of Sandius, father and son, see Arnold 
.md oilier writ its. Tlie life of Bidillc is to he found in the 
Noim.mu Diction. Ili-toriqne et taitujue, tom. i. p. ii. p. ‘^88. 

Dr. .Mosheim plaees Hiddic improperly among: the Arians; 

It is niaiilfe'-t that he helong:s to the Soeinians, since in the Sd 
article of his C’oiifession of Faith, he professelh to believe that 
ChriNt has no othiT than a huinaii nature. See the Socinian 
'I'ldiis, entitled, “ The Faith of one (iotl,” hv. published at 
JaMiilon, in 4to, 1891. See also above, note [rr]. 

’ Mier Aiti-mon, who livi'd iiiuler the rci^n of thy Emperor Scvtrin, 

-omI .li uivil il.i' pii* txiAtna ami ihviiiily of Jc^us Clniil. 
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gonoral di'iioiniiiatioii of Aiiti-Triiiitarians and 
Unitarians there are many tliat may lx* placed in 
the chiss of the Socinians and Arians; for the 
term Unitarian is very eomprelnMisive, and is ap- 
{dicahlo to a {^reat variety of persons, who, not- 
withstauding, agree in this common priiuaple, tliat 
there is no real distinction in the ilivine nature. 
The denomination of Arian is also given in gene- 
ral to all who consider Jesns Christ as ini’erior 
and stihordinate to the Father. Hut as this suh- 
ordination may he understood and explaitnsl in a 
variety of u-ays, it is evichmt that the term Arian, 
as it is used in modern language, is susceptible of 
dilferent significations ; and that of const'ipience 
the persons to whom it is applied (sinnot he all 
considered in the same point of light with the 
ancient Arians, nor supposed to agree perfectly 
with each other in their religious tenets. 
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I. It will not lie amiss to take notice ln‘rc 
of a few sects of irderior conse»|uence and note, 
whieli we could not mention with propriety in 
the history of the larger and more extensive coin- 
inunities that we have been passing in review, 
ami which, neviTtheless, we cannot omit, I’or se- 
veral reiisons. While tin? dispuli*s and tumults 
that the Arminian sysUun produced in Holland, 
in the year lOlIh were at tin* greatest height, 
then arose that religious society, whose meinhers 
hold at llhinsherg, in the neighhoiirhood of Ley- 
d«‘n, a Mdemn assemhiy every half year, and are 
generally known under the denomination of Colic- 
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pants [./;]. Tfiis community was founded by three cent. 
brolbors, whose name was Vundcr Koddic, who 
passcMl their days in the obscurity of a rural life, 
hut arc said to have been men of eminent piety, 

\vell aeijuainted with sacred litei-ature, and gi’eat 
enemies to religious controversy. They had for 
their associate Antliony Cornelius, a man also 
of a mean condition, and who had no qualities 
that <;onld give .cny degi-cc of weight or credit to 
theii- cause. 'I'li,: descciulants and followers of 
these men acquired the name of Collegiants, fi-oni 
this particular circumstance, that they called their 
religious assemblies Colleges. All are admitted 
to the eommunion of this sect who acknowledge 
the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, and endea- 
vour to live suitably to their precepts and doc- 
trines, whatever their peculiar sentiments may be 
I'om erning the nature of the Deity, and the truths 
of Christianity. Their numbers are very consi- 
derable in the provinces of Holl.and, Utrecht, 
I'riesland, and Westfriesland. They meet twice 
every week, namely, on Sundays and Wednesdays, 
for tile purposes of divine worship ; and after sing- 
ing a ])salm or hymn, and addressing themselves 
to flic Deity by prayer, they explain a certain 
jiortion of the New Testament. The female 
niemliers of the community are not allowed to 
speak in public} but ah othci*s, without any ex- 
ception, founded on rank, condition, or iiieapa- 
< ity, have a right to communicate the result of 
th»‘ir meditations to the assembly, and to submit 
their sentiments to the judgment of the Brethren. 

All likewise have an unquestionable right to ex- 
amine and oppose what any of the Brethren has 
a.lvam*ed, provided their opposition bo attended 
with a spirit of Christian charity and moderation. 


r.r] Set’ above, note [/][. 



.OOS ('oni'tnii)i;i soDu Sicts df Inferior Soft . 

('i;\ r. I'lioro is a printed list of tlio passatrt's of S«Tij*(iir(‘, 
that are to ho examined and illiistralod at eaoli of 
I’V'ir II. ^hoir religious Tnectiiigs; so that any one who is 
amhitioiis of appearing among the sp(*akers, may 
study tlie subject heforehand, and thus eonu' fully 
prepared to descant ujmn it \\\ public. 'I'he 1 bre- 
thren, as lias heen already observed, have a gene- 
ral assembly twice a year at llhinsherg, wla'i e they 
have ainpleandconvonientbouses for the ediicalioii 
oforphansandlhereeeptionofstrangiTs; and llu're 
they remain together diiring the space of four days, 
wJiich are employed in bearing discourses lhal lend 
to (‘ditication, and exliortations 1 hat are priiu-ipally 
designed to inculcate brotherly love and sanctity of 
nuuiners. Tin' sacrament of tin* Lord’s Supper is 
also administered during this assi'inhly ; and those 
adult persons that desire to be bajiti/ed receive 
the sacrament of baptism, according to the ancient 
and primitive manner of celebrating that institu- 
tion, even by immersion. Those of the |{rethren 
that rcsiile itj the province of iTiesland have at 
pn'sent an annual meeting at Lewanlen, where 
they administer the sacraments ; as the c’onsider- 
ahle distance at which they live from Hhiiishcig 
renders it inc«)nvenient hir tlu*m to repair thither 
twice a year. Wo shall cotwhnle our account 
of the Cadlegiants by observing, that their com- 
munity is of a most ample and extensive kind ; 
that it cornprehcmls persons of all ranks, orders, 
and si'cts, who profess themselves (’hri'lians, 
though their sentiiin'iits concerning the person 
and doctrine of the divine I’ounder of ( .'hristianity 
be extremely dilFerent ; that it is kept together, 
and its union maintained, md bv the authoritv 
of rulers and doctors, the force of ecclesiastical 
laws, the restraining power of creeds and <’on- 
fc^.-ioii'-, or the inllue^e of certain positi\c rites 
and itislilution-., but merely by a zeal for the ad- 
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vanci'iMciit of jinictical rcJigion, and a diisire of i i;\t. 
drawiiiji; inslruotion from the study of llie Holy 
Scrijitures [ y], ' • "• 

II. In such a <-oinnmnily, or rather amidst - 
sncli it inultitiide as this, in u hieh opinion is free, 
iiiid every tine is jiermitted to judge for himself in 
religions mailers, dissensions and controversies 
fan seareely have phice. However, a dehate, at- 
lendetl with some warmth, arose, in the year 
1 ht'twet'n .lofn and ]*aid Bredenhurg, rner- 
ehants tif Hollerdain. on the out' siilt*, and Ahra- 
hiim I.emnn'rman and iVaneis Cniper, mer- 
ehiints of Ainslerdam, tm the olht'r. John Bre- 
denhnrg had ereelt'd a jiartiealar society, or col- 
lege, in which he gitve a course of h'etnres upon 
file rt'ligion of imtnn' ami reason; hut this nn- 
tlerliiKing viis highly disapproved of by Lem- 
miM'inan iind Cniper, wlio were for excluding 
reason iilt<»gelher from ••'•ligious inquiries and 
]inr<nits. During 1h»' heal of this controversy, 
Bredt'nhurg tliseovi'rt'd a manifest projiensily 
lou'jirds (he senlimcnts tif Spinoza; nay, he 
even defendetl them ptihlicly, and yet, at the 
saint' lime, professed a linn attachment to tlie 
Christian religion [-]. Dther tlehales of less 
consi't)ucnce arose in this community, and the 

[ 1/1 SiM- till' nisMTiiiti'.n Mir 1« Usafri t tie ecux qu'nti ajipi'lli* 

.•ti Hiillaii<lf t’lilIfnifMs ft. II! ' -.ilMHiiufois, in flu? Cfifiiionifi 
II f liu if U'.f •' (l**.s tiMis lt*s l'fu|>l(js <lu iMdiulf. tuiii. iv. p. .Iw.l. us 
siKf ii Dnifli Ixiok, foiiliiining an affount til tin? Collfifiant.s, 
jiiiil piilili.-lifil liy tlifinsflvfs uiulff tlif folluiving title: ‘‘ 1 )h 
O fi-spKiufk, Nuiniir, Ilandi'lw yzf eii Oogiufik tier zo gf- 
iiuumilf Kynlmri'sflif Wigailfiin'i,” at .\insler(lain, in Iti). in 
tlif \f;ii riSli. 

( 't J riif nanif.s of .Ii'lm Hrftlfiilnin: niul Francis Cuiper arc 
wt'll kiuiwn ainimg tlif lulkiwf rs and advi’rsarifs ol Spinoza ; but 
tlif fliaruftfr amrproffs-.ion of tlifsf two disputants aif loss gf- 
iifiully known. Hrfdfnlmrg, or (as lif is oflifrwisf callfdl Itrfi- 
Ifiiliurif. was a Collfgianl. and a iiiftrliant of Kottfrdain. who 
propagiilod in a public maiuifr the doctrine of Spinoza, and pif- 
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CF.VT. offoct of Ihoso dissensions was a division of tli<* 
xyii. Collciriants into two parties, wlio lield tlu'ir iis- 
rWr lu separately at llliinsi>»?ri;. Tins divi>ion 

happened in the j-ear llisti, hut it was healed 
about the eoinineneeineiit of the pres(*nt <‘enturv, 
by the death of those who had principally occa- 
sioned it; and then the (\»llei;iants returned to 
their former union and concord [r/]. 

ttMidi'd to (It^nonstmto ninthmijitirally rttntonnity to thi* dli ^ 
tiitfs of roiisoii. TIw sanio man not only profossiut . 

Init inoroovor oxplaitietl, iTromiinMnltMl. ami inaintaim tl tin* ('In i-- 
tian n*li;rion in tin* nu*ofinirs of tin* C ollr'^iant'-, ami aN‘'ri tr.l, 
on all nrr:i>»iofm. its diviiu* orij'lnal. fo rofont ili* lli4*si* stiiK- 
inir t*oiitradi« Mon*i, lit* <I(M‘laivd. on tito om* liaml. tliat ri‘a*>ini 
ami ( lirl'^tianity u**n* in ilirort opposition to carli oilmr : Imt 
inaiiitaiiii'd. on th«* otln^r, that wo won* nl)li;;(*(l to hi'linvo, i>vt*u 
a£rain''t the «*vitl**nc«» of tin* "ironirost ni:itii«*iiiHtii'.il doimm'.t ra- 
tiorw, tin* roliirions <loftrim«s <‘otnpn*}u*mlod in tin* Holy Si rip’in .**^ 
(tliii, imlfoil. addinir ahHurdity to ahsurdityi. Il»* airmimtl, 
that Irutli wa's twofohl, tlu*olo'/n*;d ami philttsuphii-al ; atnl that 
t]n»so pT‘opu’*«itioiis, which w»‘n‘ fal^o ifi tlmoloi^y. wt*n‘ trm* in 
jdiilo*»tijdiy. d'hcro i** a hrief, hut acciirati* amnnit of the i ha- 
rat-tor ami '‘ioniiiin'iits of Jhcdonhinv* in ihi* h*arm*d wiok id tin* 
.f«*w Jnaar Oroldo. cntitlrd, ** ( crlariion J*hiloso[diiriirn propir/- 
iiala* vt'riiati** tiivin.p «*t natiirali-* adviMstis Jo. ]>n'dnnhuri:ii pilti- 
ripia. 4*x tpiihiH, quod ndiijit) rationi ri'piiunt.it, di'iiioo-traii- 
iiitiiiir.'' riiis work, which r«inlaiTH Hn*di*idmrL^*‘» pmti tnhd 
d»*rinin*»tralioiis uf tin* pliilosophy <»! .Npino/.a, wa** first pii)ili>.|it*ii 
iiiSvu. at .\iiist**rdaiii, in tin* voar 1 r<*J, and afii-rvcards in I'.^no. 
at Hnisst*!**, in 17JI. J-Vancis CuipiT, who wa*i tin* anta-j-oni .t i»i 
I5rodi*rihiirtf, n«*qnin*d a ctnisidi'raMn rt*jnitati*iri hy his Nnana 
Alh*‘isiiji di'li'Cla, i. c. The H4MT«*ts nf Ath»*i'^m ih*t4*ct4*i!. lie 
wa*i a h4>okM‘ll4*r at Aniiicrtlani ; and it was In* that piildisln-d. 
aniniiLr 4)tln*r thiiitr*** tin; I*ihli4)th4*ca I tatniin INdomiriim 
I nitai iiiriiio. J'litiHi? whti liavi* a to!i*rah!n :ii’i|ii:iiMt:inc4* wiih tin* 
lil4.*niiy hi'^iory <»r this C4*iitijry krniw tliat Cnip'-r, tm acctiimt id 
tin? very fnitd^ which in* wrtit** airaiiist Hi'4‘d4*nhiir<:, was sn^piTfrd 
fd .Spinti/isiii, thoiiirh hir wa-i a Ctdhyiaiit, iiml a yeahniv 4if*li*mii*i 
4if tin* ( hri^tiaii faith, as als<i id tin* pi rtect conforniity that thru* 
is ht'tvveeii ri^rht mason ami true n'li'/lon. ^h*. Mo-'ln lm 

Sait! a litth* htdom, in the text, that L4*innn*nn:iii ami ( iiipi-i 
wi*r»* for exclntlin^' n‘a*ioii altt»L'c!ht‘r frtnn mliudon ; how tln*n 
can he eoiiHisteiitiy say hern <d tin* Iatt4*r. flint In* was a tlejeinlcr 
(tl tin* I'onfoi iiiity that them is hl•lwt*4•n reason and relij^ioii / 

I l>e.,nh,*s the imthois who have Ikmmi alnsnly incut ioniMl, 
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III. 1 h<} s(»rt ol tli<‘ Labliaclists were so called ( i.nt. 
Irojii llioir l*oinid(T Jolin J^aMiadie, a native of 
I rjinro, a innu ot no mean p^^nius, and remark- ]J' 
ahir luv a natural and nmsculine e]oqu(‘ncc. This 
man M as Ixnn in tlie Komisli coininunion, entered ^ 
into tlin order <d the? Jesuits, and lieing dismissed 
hy lh<‘ni [ /> j, l)ecain(? a meinher of the reformed 
elmre h, and jierfornM'd with reputation the mini- 
sterial liuM'tieuis in I Vanee, Switzerland, and Ilol- 
Jaiiil. Il(‘at lenetli eueeieel a ne*M' (‘(uninunity, 

M'hi<*h rcsieled suce e'*'-. vely at Middh‘hurg in Zea- 
laml, ami at Aiiiste relain. In tJie yc‘ar 1()7(), it 
was transplanteal to JfeTvorden, a toM ii in \\'est- 
plialia, at the }»aiti<‘iilar ilesire of the Princess 
llli/alieth, danghtiT of the ele(*tor palatine, ami 
ahhessnl t lervorden [e]. It M*asneverthoh\«sdriven 
tioin thenei', iiotM'ithstanding the protection of 
this illustrious princess; and in the year 1()7-, 


tlioM* who iiiKlrrstMihl llio ( AMiiiaii Ijinjruap' may consult tlie cu- 
rious work of Siuiou FriMlfiic Jtucs, oiititleil, “ Nachricliten vom 
/ii'»t;uuIo <lri* Miuiiiouitoii/’ j». 

I A] Itoiu this rxpn-ssioii ot our aiilhor, some may 
Inl to iitiiiL'iue that Lalilcolie was ex|)ellc(I ky tlie Jesuits tnmi 
tlieir sorii'ty ; ami many liave, in etVect, eutertainiMl tins notion. 
Hut tliis In a |»ai[»al)le mistake; ami wlioever will be at ibe pains 
oteonsultinu letter t»t the Abbe CJuujet to Tatber Xicenui 
(poblisbed in the .M« moires di s lloiiiiues lllustres, tom. xx. p. 
11*^, 1 will liml liar Labbatiie bad lon^ solieited bis dis- 

i liaiLe tVmii that soeieiy, ami ai . many rid’usals, c»btalned it at 
b‘nnlli in an bommiable maiim'r, by n ’oddic act signed at Bouv- 
<leaii\, by t»ne ul’ tlie provincials, the ITlb of April, KiJlk lor 
a full account of tiiis re>tb*NS, lurbident, ami \ivit)imry man, wIk>, 
bv Ills jdans «if Reformation, conducted by a zeal destitute of 
piiidema*. |»rodin*ed iiiin b tumult ami <lisorder, lauli in the Ko- 
iniNli and n foiimal cliurcbes, mh* bis l.ife, composeil with learii- 
im;-, imparl iality, ami juilu:meut, by the Rev. Mr. Cbaufl’epied, 
ill bis Supplement t«) Baylc, eiilitb‘d. Nouveau l)ictioimaii-« 
1 li,N|orl<|iie et Ciitlipie. 

mV [ e ] I’liis illustrious ]»rincess seems to have bad as pre- 
vail inu a taste for fanaticism as her uramllatlier kin^ Jalu«^s 
I. of Rn^laiul Inul for bcholastic iheulouy. 81ie carried on a 
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CF.NT. at Altc'iia, whan* its loiinilrr tuo 

si^V n ath'r his arrival. AlL'r thr ilralli of f^ah- 

rxKi If! followrrs miiovt'd lla'ii* MaTHlrriiit: 

c faniinmity to Wio\V(*rf, in tlio district of Norlii 
Holland, where it found a ja‘ac»‘l'ul retreat, and 
S(Hm tell into oblivion ; so that f<‘\v, if any, tiiu es 
of it are now- to be found. 

Atnoriu: the persons that heearne inendfers of 
tliis sect, there wi're sona* whos(‘ learning iiinl 
abilities ujave it a certain d(‘i:ree of ereilit and n*- 
putation, partieularly Anna Maria Selmunnan, 
of rtreeht, whos(‘ exten>ive erndilioii reiidi*r«Ml 
her so famous, in the repuhlii‘ of letli'r^, iiiiriiej. 
the Ia*'t eentnry. "I'he inemliers of this eomnni- 
liit), il’we are to jialire of tliiaii by th(‘ir ox\ ii ac 
etuiiit <it‘ tliiim<, did not dillVr iVoin tlu^ n'fornii d 
ehureh so mneh ifi their tenets aiul doelrines, 
as ill thiar manners and ruh»s ot‘ di^^eipline j r/ 
for their founder exhibited, in his ou n eondia I 


rorn’«ef’inii('TKM* uitli FVnn, tli** fatiuniw rewl nfluT rnrTii 

ImT'< <*r N.Tf. Sf:»‘ i*.. !|r\ ♦•r! (jrl. 

l»v ♦•♦M'tn M •vV'r!i»'r-. mi nrroirit mI }i*t iijui'.n .it .mi !<• iIm* -’li'lv »»♦ 
pfijlM-iij IfV ml 1 ira a p**- finnv iw.iv I'f.fji ;. •! 

ii*‘i *.ii‘ of fiiTirt* .'.'ll ii.Mj’f. -•'loMs Fn»f iiiijuisvi!,!,* , l.ijf 

lii»\v impr*’'«’«i«»!j'4 inisiM irro.Mi'ilra mi?Ii a 

•spirit i** tfioif ilirV'i'Jilf to 

‘ I .'iIiIm Iu’ iil’.vaS" il**« tli.e 1 m» rinl.i :u***.I iln* 

in*-., of t!'»* I < I)i4n ii. \«’\ l•rtll• Ii*'*'. wln-n In- 

fo [»**rf'»rrr? fin- Tnini>?«*rirci f«iiH tion** t*» n I n-in li 
Inir-vf. in /n?t!.i?ni, fn* to v!|I|...i'Ti?m* tln-»r i m 

f»r f:i.?!». jf \v«» fXHiiiitn* Imk wntiiv/'.i. \v»* vIjjiH tin*! •’ 

In* *-f n-r^;i!:n'«! vt-rx’ mill .iinl '*in*riiiar c»p:finin'^ on kii*i 

ji-nt*.. Jin rn:iint;i!'n’f). uriMitiir otjui tlnri^r**. “tine < hm| in -In. 
am! on r<*rf;uri iii«*n-- tliat tin* l.ojy 

tiiTf., iv<-r*' Tiol ‘-iifJn i♦•nl f»» tm’ii to Mil\;itmri, w itiHiiit 
patrii 'jiar niiniiirintionw nml n'Xi’latImn, tiom fin* Ifolv (ilio.t- 
tlnit in rnfniin/ tin* Srriptiirn'*. \vn nii/lit to iri'** rittfiitioii 

1'i ?!.♦* !.♦« };il ftf tlif* vvi»i»|'» to tin* in\v;it<l mn«r<...tioiw 

f»t tli»» »-piri*, tifffj tliflt till* ntlirn* V' nf tin* ivoiil <|»*pnin|i‘il 
iif»oii liMii fJin* pM*rirh<*i! it — tfial fin* t<iiti>liii oir/Jii to lia. •• 
all tli.ii, ■, in I iHnifioii — that tlmn? l** no «}ul»onliii:il«on 'I' 
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ii most model ot‘ Mujctily and ol>r?dionce, ckxt. 

wliirli liis discijdes and lulIo\v(?rs \v(*r<i obliirod to 
Miiilali- and limy w*ni lau-lit to look for the 
oommimioji ot sainls, not only in the irivisihle 
< hill eh, hnt also in a vi>il)le one, wdiieli, ac'cording 
U) Iheir virus of thini;s, ondit to he eornjiosed of 
none hnt ol sneli perscjns a*> \\'(‘re distiiijjuishcd hy 
tlieir >anelity and virtue, and hy a pious progress 
towards pri iJ rl ion. Theri* aia? still ('xtant several 
ti’eiilia*- eonn;o ('djj Luhhaili wliicli sulfieicntly 
dis<;,»ver llu’ lempar and .spii‘ii man, and 

«;ari*v the t.‘\id<*ni in:jrl.:s f)f a liveiv and /dowinrr 


in:jrl:s n\ a lively and glowing 


.s?;rnMi'in ( 

o' 

in the ti’iie ill! 

li h of 

( Iirist- 

-tiKit ('hrist was 

to r.s-.'i :i 

1 tliOllv; 

aid )ears ’r-m 

i <*atih- 

— iliat the itontemjdative 

life is a sj; 

a:.' nt 

...tee r.ml Mf»io 

! u i’ll ( 

io<I, and the verv heiiilit 

of J..M tee; ! 

i-»ii~ - lii 

e ; lie ( 'hris*;.i 

h.e 

•e mind 

is contented and 

|•.ll;;l. s, r 

. :'!l t!:!! 

s i j; ( i nd. ( 

• loy tl». 

* Deity. 

, and is jn'vfectlv 

i!id;!i'i-i .'ll? 


i'\ ri y iliinir tl- 

i! 

s ill the 

w*'rhl — and tli;it 

the (In; ( 

• an all' 

i\e> .iT dl..’ li 

■ 'I'jfV 't: 

•t.* hy 1 

l’:.* r\rr( is,» tif ;i 

je'i Ire* .,(-1 

f-.I.-nial 

, hy IH'>, . . in. 

z the :i. 

sh and 

ail soiisiial aih'o- 
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hy iin 
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s ' : 1 : ' ; 1 ; i . 

ie.i' ol 

the ( )ld and 
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It. coiisideretl as 


r.i . , iiiiiiT-,, .is ;ii- i roiin.Tiiinu^ t!b* vSjil^hatli, and tlit* true nature 
«il :\ t liri -li.iii « lmr«'iu 


It i" nn'iiuM iliat ahuit'Jf all tlie sectaries of an 

cnT i i.u, (U'sinMis of rnierin;!: inio t'oiiiiminion 

'll iili i In- n^l)^\.Mls^s olVi'roil liiiii tlioir cliiirrli at 

Mi'MIi-Inn .:, w lu-ii n* w .is mis; .muIimI 1 >\ tin* IVoiirli synod from 
Ills iiiiii iioi, . III.' t ^hi.’,‘N«‘rs '.i ni ilioir lAvo loadiim’ 

M. tid'.Ts. lInliiMf n.iirlav :i: <I ' or^o Ki'itli, to Amstordani, 

wliili'lh' I -i.K'd i}irv»«, to liis fl-'rtiiiio ; ami, after sovoral 

i nriron iH'o-' wiifi iiiiii. tln'si* iivo «*oiinoi'snniers olVereil to reeeive 
liiiii iiih) 1 licir iMjiimiiiiioM, >v!iirli he ii'lu^eil, rrohahly troin a 
lolm ijile m 1 and fin* desire of rem.iinlii;:- ln*ad iif a sect. 

N. s\, ii is >.iid. tli.'.i tin* fe.iiioMs \\ llliam netm made a second 
:inem|»i t-* .ill ov»t the I .nhludists ; and that he went for that 
|»iii j'<»se 1.1 \\ iewerf, \i here they n*shh*d after the ih’ath of their 
hnnnler. Inii niihoni sinTi*s>. \\\* di> not ]>retend to answer for 
the «. rt:ilnt\ of the.se farts; hot sliall leily observe, tii.l! they aro 
leiat.'d hv Sfolierns in iiis Chmhria Literal, tni tin* autliority of 
a MS. .Ii.iiinal. of whieh sexerd estracls havi* been iriveu hy 
Joarh. IVml. l‘ell«*r. in his IVlmesf. i\. Moniinumtonmi iiicdi- 
lojuiii, serf. iii. ;i. I 7 li. ji. I’.’S — )ne. 

\ o!.. N . 


r I, 






li.v.iri^non 

roiret. 
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imagination, that was not tomperod hy the in- 
ti ncnce of a sober and aeenrate judgment. And 
as persons of this charaetcr are sometimes carried, 
by the impetuosity of passion and tlje sednetion 
of fancy, both into erroneous notions and licen- 
tious pursuits, M'c are not perhaps to reject, in 
conse<iuence of an excessive charily, the testimo- 
nies of those who have found many things worthy 
of censure, both in the life and doctrine of this 
turbulent enthusiast [c]. 

IV. Among the fanatical contemporaries of 
Labbadic, was the fuinons Antoinette Hon- 
rignon <lc la Porte, a native of rianders, M’ho 
pretended to be divinely inspire<l, and sot apart, 
by a ])articular i?iterposition of Heaven, to re- 
vive tin* true spirit of Christianity, that had been 
extinguished by tlieologii;al aninntsitics an«l de- 
bates. This female enthuHast, whose religious 
feelings were accompanied with an unparalleled 
vivacity and ardour, and whose fancy was exube- 
rant beyond all exjn’cssion, joined to these quali- 
ties a volubility of tongiit', less wonderful imleed, 
yet much adapted to seduce the unwary. I'ur- 
iiished with tlu'se usid’nl talent'-, she began to pn»- 
jtagate her tla'ological system, and her enthnsi- 
astiiad notions made a gia-at n<»ise in ^'lalnle^s, 
Holland, and -oiue parts <d‘ ( i(;rmany, where she* 
had resided some years. Nor was it only the ig- 
norant innltitude that swallowed down with faci- 
lity her visionary doctrines ; since it is well 
known that several learned atul ingenious men 
were pc'rsuaded of their truth, and caught the 


C'-l S4M> ( intiiiia IntonittH tom. iii. p. S.*>. mMi 

Isairnjfo lul IlisttM-. ( h»*rsoin*v. ( ]». :i. cup. v. p. 

— Hi'sitjr. lit \ol. i. |». ii. li]». x\ ii. csip. vxi. 

p. IlSfi. — \\ lli-f. lorries. Sa*c. Ntii. p. I an 

< Ilf tin* two f'.iinoiis compniiioits of’ f iiMmdic, tl/. I )ii 

Liy'Poh ;ni(l V\oii, M’ii .Miillt i ( iioliiia l.itcUilM, toin. ii, p. 
\ 7 ' 4 . uph). 
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coiitajjfion of Jior fcinaticisrn. After experiencing cent. 
various; turns ot fortune, and sulforing niiich vexa- 
tion and mockeries on account of her religious 
fancies, slie ended her days at Franekcr, in the 
province of Friesland, in the year 1080. Her 
M'ritings were voluminous ; hut it would be a 
lruitl(?ss attempt to endeavour to draw from them 
an accurate and consistent scheme of religion. 

For the pretended divine light that guides j)eoplo 
of this class does not i)ria c *d in a nuahqdieul way 
of reasoning and argument; it discovers itsrdf by 
Hashes wliich slied nothing but thick darkness in 
the minds of those who investigate truth with the 
inidei^tanding, and do not trust to tlu' rej)orts of 
fancy, that is so often governed by sense aiul [)assion. 

An athmlive road(U* will, however, learn something 
by perusing the writings of thi^ fanatical virgin ; 
he will be persuaded that her intellect must have 
IxM'n in a disordered state; that ^h(‘ gn^alest ])art 
of lu‘r divine (dfusions were boiTowed I’rom the 
productions of the .Mystics ; and tliat, by the in- 
ttunpiwance of her imagination, she has given an 
additional air of extravagance and absurdity to tlie 
tenets slic has derived from these pompous enthu- 
siasts. If we attend to the main and predominant 
princij)lo that ngns throughout the ineolierent 
jndductions of Hoin ignon, we sliall find it to be 
the following: “ Thai tiie t'h’islian religion nei- 
ther consists in knowledge nor in nraetice, hut in 
a ciu laiii internal feeling and divine imi^ulsc, tiiut 
arises immediately from communion willi tlie 
|)ci(y[y]."’ Among the more considerable pa- 

f /'J Sim*, i\n im ninplo account of nimnsruoii, the follow iiig 
writers: iM oiler, ( iinhria lalerata, toui. ii. p. So. — lutrodiutio 
ill Ilistor. C'liersoiiesi Cimhricie, ]». ii. p. lol — I'v.iyle s Dietioii- 
iiaire, loni. i. at the article Ihmriirnon. — Arnold, Historia l.celes. 
et llieret. vol. ii. See also Poirot's I'.pi.sr. de .Viictorihiis 

My‘<'ticis, .seet. \iv. ]>. olio. 'Flii'! trealiM* i/t Poiivi is iii‘<erted 
at the iMid nf his hook. Do. Kriiditioiie Solida et Siiporliciar!::- 
vol. ii. edit. llo. 


1. 1, ‘J 
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trons of tins fanatical doclriiic we may reckon 
Christian Jiartholomew <le ('ortlt, a Jans(‘nist, 
and priest of the oratory at Mechlin, who died at 
^iordstrandt, in the duchy of Sleswic^k [//] ; and 
I’etcr Poirot, a man of a hold and penetrating gtv 
nius, who was a gr('at master of tin? (’ai'tesian 
philosophy [//]. This latter has shown, in a strik- 
ing manner, hv his own example, that knowledge 
.and ignorance, reason and superstition, are often 
divided hy thin partitions; and that they some- 
times not oidy <lwell together in tin* same person, 
hut also, hyan unnatural and unaccountahle union, 
lend ea«*h other mutual assistance, and thus en- 
gender monstrous productions. 

V. The saint.' spirit, the same vieu s, and the 
same kind of religion, Ihatilistinguishcd Bourignoii, 
were observable in an laiglisli, anil also a female 
fanatic, named .Fane lanulley, who, towanls tiu' 
conclusion of this eentury, sednceil by her visions, 
predictions, «'inil doctrines, a consideralile number 
of disciples, among wbom there were some persons 
of learning ; and thus gave ri!}e to what was called 
tin* Phihnlelphian Society. 'J’his woman was of 
opinion that all dissensionsamongt 'hrisfianswould 
cease, and the kingtlom of the Hetleemer bt'conn*, 
ev<*n here below, a glorious semie of charity, con- 
conl, and felicity, if tbost; who bear the name of 
.lesus, witlnmt regarding the forms of doetrini' or 
disci|iline that distinguish particular (rommunioiis, 
would all join in committing their sotds to tin? can; 
of the internal guide, to be instructed, governed, 

[[//j| Mullri'i (’irriliria I.iti'rata, torn. ii. p. I 

\_h j IVirPt out in an artlul tnaniMM', :in<l iTiliirpd to :i 

kind oF hy.stPii), wiid and inrolipifiii I'tiin irs of Hoiiripiioii. in 
lii.s hirjrp work, I'rititlfd, f /f I'.fononiio I)i\iin?. on Systnne ( ni- 
viTHfl, wliirli w!i*s pufili^lifMi, liolli in IVpin li and I.ntiii. nl Ain- 
► tfi'tlain, ill tho y«*Jir KiWi, in si»vrn volijun*** Hvi>. — I'or an jir- 
conni of tliis .M\Mlir |iliiioHO|i}i< r, wIiom* naiin? and tolinnimnis 
wiilintr*. Inivi* mud** sofli a noi».i», Hililiofln-t ;i IJu ni. 'riifoltiLf. 

riiiiol. toiii. ill. p. i, p. i Ji. 
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and formod hy liis divine impulse and suggestions. 
ISay, slic went still further, and declared, in the 
name of the Lord, that this desirable event would 
happen ; and that she had a divine commission to 
proclaim the approach of this glorious communion 
of saints, who were to be gathered together in one 
visible universal church or kingdom, before the 
<lissolution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
she delivered with a peculiar degree of confidence, 
froin a notion thkt iicr Philadelphian society was 
the true kingdom of Christ, in which alone the 
divine Spirit resided and reigned. We shall not 
mention the other dreainsofthiscnthusiast, among 
which the famous doctrine of the final restoration 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and happiness 
held an eminent place. Leadley was less fortunate 
than .Ilourignon in this rcL.pect, that she had not 
such an eloquent and ingenious patron as Poiret, 
to plead her cause, and to gi\o an air of philosophy 
lo her wild reveries. For I’ordage and Bromley, 
who were the chief of her associates, had nothing 
to recommend them but their mystic pietyand con- 
t<*mpla1iv{‘ turn of mind. Pordage, more especially, 
was so far destitute of the powers of elocution and 
reasoning, that he even surpassed .Taeob lioehmen, 
whom he admired, in obscurity ami nonsense; and, 
instead of imparting instruction lo his rcatlers, did 
no moH! than excite in '* cm a stupid kind of awe 
by a high-sounding jingle of pompous words [/']. 

I / ] Sim* Jo. Wolf. .Tiu'jrni Ui'^iorlii Sacra ot Civilis, Su’C. xvii. 

!)i*ci*riii. X. |). ^^0 I’oiri I'oiri'ti IVibliotlioca M\>ticor. p. 161, 

in. -JSJ. 286. 
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